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It’s follow-through that counts 

















1émm 
Animatophone 
Sound Motion 
Picture Projector 


VICTOR’S a 


“after purchase” 
service means 
permanent satisfaction 


In 16mm Motion Picture Equipment, “follow-through” 
service is particularly important. 

Victor's 23 years experience as a leader in 16mm equip- 
ment assures more hours — yes, years — of brilliant 


operation. 


Here is the triple insurance you receive in a Victor: 


—Greater availability of service, by factory 


Dependable always... 


in ou. 
trained men near _ with Victor the show goes on! 


—Faster 


handling of adjustments or replace- 


ments because of Victor simplicity of design. 


—More 


exclusive Victor features that mini- 


mize service needs: Safety Film Trip, 180° 


Swing- 


Drum 


Out Lens Mount, Stationary Sound 
and Offset Film Loop. 


Check into this “follow-through” service 
before buying avy projector. Write now 
for the complete story of the internation- 


ally known Victor Animatophone. Service by trained men 


is readily available. 


VICTOR SY 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. — Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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buy word, ang plrrace repeated endlessly — «stil mastered! 


Let's say a student is studying 
Russian. A single phrase, “kotoppiit 
yac?,” is giving him trouble. He can’t 
quite master the elusive slavic intona- 
tion. He needs to hear, “koTopbii ac? 
KOTOpbIA “ac? KOTOpbIH 4ac?,” repeated 
again and again — patiently. 

But how? By blindly searching for this 
single phrase on a language record? No. 
By simply using the new Fairchild Lan- 
guage Master. It's a word or phrase — 
spotting playback machine. It has an il- 
luminated ‘spotting dial’ that records the 
location of any word or phrase on a rec- 
ord. It has a hand operated lever which 


returns the pickup to the word or phrase 
to be repeated. It permits any word or 
phrase to be repeated again and again — 
until mastered. 

How can it be used? Three ways. Férst, 
as a self-contained unit complete with 
amplifier and speaker: Second, without its 
own amplifier-speaker unit. Simply con- 
nect the playback to any existing sound 
system. Third, with headphones. The out- 
put of the crystal pickup will drive a pair 
of crystal headphones without the ampli- 
fier. Headphone use provides quiet listen- 
ing for libraries or study rooms. 

The Fairchild Language Master is also 
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valuable for musical instruction. It per- 
mits concentrated, effective study of mu- 
sical theory, music appreciation and his- 
tory directly from recordings. It repeats 
any musical note or phrase for mefnoriz- 
ing or reducing to score. It speeds the 
teaching of the languages needed for an 
extensive repertoire. 


The Fairchild Language Master—which 


' can be operated from any 110-120 AC 


light socket — is priced within range of 
both classroom and student ownership. For 
complete information address: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 
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CAneutult 
School Furniture provides 


healthier comfort 
for your pupils 





more economical 
service for you 





fg psang~l schoolroom furniture is best for your pupils, and best for 
you, because it offers the utmost in restful, hygienic comfort to- 
gether with the finest in sound, solid construction that means years of 
money-saving service. 

Consider, for example, the No. 334 American Universal Lifting-Lid 
Desk illustrated above. This versatile desk is scientifically designed for 
correct posture, sight conservation, and ample working comfort. And it is 
sturdily constructed to serve you well over a long period of years. Notice 
the exceptionally strong, one- piece tubular steal frame which assures 
maximum durability with minimum weight for easy moving. Both the 
desk and seat are adjustable for height. 


American Envoy Desk No. 362 





You will find it profitable to follow the example of leading schools 
everyw here and look to American Seating Company for all your needs. 
‘*American’s” complete line of school furniture includes Univ ersal Lifting- 
Lid and Better-Sight Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables: Steel Folding C hairs; and Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. “American” Planning Engineers are at your service. Write today 


for full details. 


American Bodiform A ans um 
Chair No. 12-00 


Ameucan Sealing Company 


WORLDS LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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HEADLINES 


U.N.E.S.C.0. 


The measure authorizing this 
country’s participation in U.N.E.S. 
C.O. and approved by the House 
committee on foreign affairs pro- 
vides in section III as rewritten that 
the National Commission shall in- 
clude 50, instead of 30, members and 
that not more than 10 per cent of 
the membership shall be persons 
holding government positions. The 
Secretary of State is authorized to 
name these 50 members. 

U.N.E.S.C.O.’s_ preparatory com- 
mission, of which Dr. Julian Huxley, 
British scientist, is executive secre- 
tary, is now surveying seven sep- 
arate phases of international cultural 
activity, preliminary to the organiza- 
tion’s first conference to be held in 
Paris in November. The commission 
is seeking to learn where and how 
it can play a useful rdle in each. 


The seven phases are: education; 
arts; letters and philosophy; natural 
science; social sciences; museums, 
libraries and publications; mass me- 
diums, such as radio, films and press. 


WANTS MEN TEACHERS 


Britain’s National Association of 
Schoolmasters has condemned the 
proposal of equal pay for men and 
women teachers, one member going 
so far as to say that it is “an elemen- 
tal right of British boys to be taught 
by men.” 


SHORTEN SCHOOL YEAR 


The school year in Omaha, Neb., 
was recently trimmed to thirty-two 
weeks because funds for operation 
would last only that long. Teachers 
would be paid at the same weekly 
rate as before but would lose four 
weeks’ pay, which would amount to 
a cut of approximately 11 per cent. 
Teachers refused to sign contracts, 
proposing that the board grant their 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 68. 
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requested increase of approximately 
10 per cent in pay and then cut the 
school year to twenty-eight weeks. 


In Kansas City, Mo., the school 
board is writing open-end contracts 
for next year based upon a minimum 
of eight months of school. (Story on 


page 86.) 
FLORIDA’S TEN YEAR PLAN 


The Florida Education Association 
has adopted a ten year plan for 
school betterment embodying fewer 
local school districts; higher profes- 
sional standards; higher pay in keep- 
ing with training and experience; 
better working conditions and 
smaller teacher loads; better train- 
ing courses for teachers; higher per 
pupil expenditures; a year-round 
school program, (Story on page 86.) 


PETRILLO’S NEW DECREES 


Foilowing passage of legislation pro- 
tecting school music broadcasts from 
interference by the musicians’ union, 
James C. Petrillo, head of the union, 
issued new decrees which are in direct 
contradiction to the Congressional 
legislation and in line with his stand 
that his union would challenge the 
constitutionality of the law. (Story on 
page 70.) 


YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL CAMPS 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, in an article 
in This Week recommends that the 
school year be divided into quarters 
and that year-round school camps 
be established in the country large 
enough to accommodate one fourth 


of the children between the ages of . 


10 and 16 while the other three 
fourths attend city school as usual. 


S. 181 FOR FEDERAL AID 


The subcommittee of the Senate 
education and labor committee re- 
ported to the full committee the 


amended S. 181, authorizing ap- 
propriation of funds to assist states 
in financing education. Federal con- 
tributions would be provided in 
inverse relation to the individual 
states’ annual income, and in direct 
relation to the number of children 
between the ages of 5 and 17. 


GO ON FAMINE DIET 


Biology teachers in New York City 
high schools are urged by two groups 
of biological scientists to teach pupils 
the need for saving fats and bread for 
Europeans now existing on famine diets. 
Healthy volunteers will go on a typical 
1000 to 1250 calorie diet for twenty- 
four hours and describe the effects to 
fellow pupils. Famine diets in Italy, 
Greece and Czechoslovakia will be dis- 
cussed. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FUND 


The Senate appropriation commit- 
tee has recommended an increase in 
the amount to be used for school 
lunches from $50,000,000 previously 
allowed by the House and $75,000,- 
000 previously allowed by the Senate 
to $115,000,000. This would enable 
50,000 schools to share in the school 
lunch program instead of the 43,480 
which participated in it during the 
1945 fiscal year. Prospects for an 
agreement on the final appropriation 
do not look too hopeful for the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


CHICAGO P.-T. A. REFORM 


The Chicago conference commit- 
tee of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, which is com- 
posed of local officers of the state 
organization and which approved a 
policy of nonintervention with the 
Chicago board of education, is to be 
supplanted by a governing body 
made up of delegates from the local 
P.-T. A. units. This action was taken 
at the state annual convention. 


Jarrett, treasurer. Yearly subscription, United 


States and Canada, $3; foreign, $4. Current copies, 35c each. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. Copyright, 1946, by The Nation’s 
Schools Publishing Co., Ine. Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1928, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Published on the 15th of the month preceding the date of issue. Change of address should be sent thirty days in 


advance of publication date. 
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The New ART 


EDUCATION 





Extends the influence 
Your po ane * pvt be 3 


the SCHOOL 


“the HOME 
the COMMUNITY 








Elise E. Ruffini, 
Acting Head Fine 
Arts Department, 


Columbia Univ. 


Therapy, 
Columbia Univ. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION is a unified 
graded course of study that teaches stu- 
dents to think creatively. The course in- 
cludes instruction in problems affecting 
the school, the home, and the community. 


Projects in the course enable students 
to make things that will more than save 
the cost of the New Art Education books. 
It stresses the practical, economic value 
of art, and is a benefit to all students 
not just the gifted few. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION is adapted 
to use in the largest school systems or 
the small communities—with or without 
art supervision. No special equipment 
or supplies are needed, and the average 
cost per student per year is only 10¢. 


Let your school experience the far 
reaching benefits of the New Art Educa- 
tion. Order now and be fully equipped 
for fall. 


Full information and FREE FOLDER 
gladly sent on request. 




















Teachers College, 


Harriet E. Knapp, 
Instructor in De- 
sign and Crafts, 
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| a floors will take the pounding of heels, the 
scraping of chairs, the scuffs and jars, with never a 
sign of wear. 


Kentile floors are cleaned by simple mopping, refreshed 
year after year by just a simple, occasional waxing. 


In gyms and lockers, Kentile promises safe footing 
and easy cleaning (to say nothing of being so laid that 
games and courts can be permanently designed in 


the floor.) 


In classrooms and corridors, Kentile deadens 
sounds, makes for quieter, steadier nerves. 


And in assembly halls, Kentile gives dignity and 
beauty. Your own school colors and your school em- 
blem too, can be carried out in Kentile, so varied are 
the colors, so flexible the handling of the tiles. And 
need we remind you that foot for foot, Kentile is the 
lowest cost, long wearing resilient floor covering to 


be had? 


Plan now for school repairs. Include Kentile 
asphalt tile. See for yourself how easily it is laid, 
how perfectly it goes on concrete in contact with 
earth (in those basements), how simple it is to 
add new squares as needed, without ripping up 
the whole floor. 


Send for free, handsomely illustrated folder with its 
reproductions of colors in solid and marbleized effects. 
Your nearest Kentile contractor has your copy for you, 
or we'll send it direct. There’s no obligation. 
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Progressive Report Cards 

Teachers in Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota, have been experimenting for 
the last two years with a new type of 
report card. The cards are sent every 
nine weeks and bear only the marks 
S and U, standing for Satisfactory and 
Unsatisfactory, which are given for 
various skills and goals. There is space 
for comments by teachers. A_ blue 
warning slip is sent during the period, 
if the teacher feels that the child is 
not working up to his capacity; this 
requests a conference with the parent. 
A record of conferences is kept on the 
report card. 


Rural Public Relations 

Launching a school public relations 
program without a local newspaper to 
lean on was the problem in Bath 
County, Virginia. Nevertheless, a little 
ingenuity on the part of the county 
education association turned the trick 
when a program was planned prior 
to last year’s American Education 
Week observance. The association’s 
public relations committee, after sur- 
veying the situation, discovered six 
good channels for publicizing the pro- 
gram of the schools, their needs and 
accomplishments. 

1. The churches at their Sunday 
services distributed a folder on “Em- 
phasizing Spiritual Values” furnished 
them by the committee. 

2. The movie theater used a special 
trailer sponsored by the civic clubs. 

3. Handbills were used as a county 
paper. Sponsored also by the civic 
clubs, these were made up and dis- 
tributed through the schools. 

4. Posters were made and placed in 
all community centers. 

5. Pamphlets entitled “It Pays,” a 
summary of the report of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce on education, 
were given to businessmen of the 
county. 

6. The consolidatedSsthools were 
used as community centers to “which 
parents and the public in general were 
invited. Panel discussions were held 
with committee members and laymen 
participating. “Education a Mighty 
Force” was the theme of the discus- 
sions. The superintendent and mem- 
bers of the school board reported on 
how the increased school appropria- 
tions had been used in the state and 


6 


county and outlined the present needs 
of the schools, especially for a building 
program. 


Coal Mining Studied 


Smithfield, Ohio, where Paul M. 
Skinner is superintendent of schools, 
is located in the heart of the coal min- 
ing district. Within commuting dis- 
tance are four underground mines, the 
largest stripping mine in the United 
States and a number of smaller strip- 
ping operations. Since there is a great 
demand for trained employes in the 
industry and many boys go into min- 
ing following graduation from high 
school, local school officials decided it 
would be a forward move for them to 
add to the curriculum a course in 
mining. 

For the first time in Ohio schools, 
therefore, Smithfield pupils are now 
studying the history of coal mining, 
gases and explosives in mines, trans- 
portation of man and coal, electricity 
and machine shopwork, ventilation and 
drainage of mines, safety and mine 
administration. The aim is to give 
pupils an insight into the requirements 
for supervisors and foremen and a bet- 
ter understanding of the industry. 

Clyde R. Sutherland, head of the 
science department in the high school, 
is the instructor for these courses. As 
units of study are developed, the prin- 
ciples of chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics are introduced, which contrib- 
ute to a practical and well-balanced 
course in science. So enthusiastic is 
the Hanna Coal Company, the large 
operator in the district, over this proj- 
ect that it is providing many addi- 
tional features to the training, such as 
guest lecturers and field trips to the 
mines. 

This is an excellent example of how 
schools can provide education of the 
type needed by young people in the 
district in which they live. 


Teaches Care of Property 


An unusual unit of study was de- 
veloped in a Denver school by a teacher 
who was astounded at the large num 
ber of things which passed through 
the school’s lost-and-found department. 
She thought of what these things 
meant in terms of dollars and cents in 
family budgets and reasoned that if 
children took proper care of their pos- 








sessions these losses would not occur. 

From this she developed a “Care 
of Property” unit. A list of the lost 
articles was made. There then arose 
the necessity for advertising them, 
getting out announcements, preparing 
reminders, labels and posters. 

A “Care of Property” center was set 
up in the school hall in which two 
dolls are shown engaged in an activity 
suggested by the story on the bulletin 
board behind them. One week the do!ls 
are shown putting on their galoshes 
which have been properly labeled; an- 
other week they are concerned with a 
cap; a third week they are mending 
a torn page in a book, and so on. These 
little displays are of great interest to 
the children who watch for each new 
idea as it is developed. 

In setting up the center, the children 
have experience in using lettering, de- 
sign, costuming, composition and illus- 
tration. 


Pride in Environment 


Because one teacher in Mississippi 
grew tired of seeing her state at the bot- 
tom of this list and that and did not 
want her pupils to develop a feeling 
of inferiority, she developed a_ project 
which she hoped would give them a 
feeling of pride in their environment. 

Frances Harrell, now an instructor 
in English in Perkinston Junior Col 
lege, had her 10th grade class in the 
Forrest County Affiliated High School 
search out persons, activities and pos- 
sessions in which Mississippi takes 
pride. The children discovered authors 
of books and articles, dipped into the 
ballads and folk games of their an- 
cestors, started collections of arrowheads 
found in the fields of the county, old 
household articles, superstitions and in- 
formation about various industries. 

The climax came when the class was 
invited to interpret and illustrate phases 
of Mississippi folk art for a local wom- 
en’s club. Five boys and five girls sang 
well-known ballads, danced through 
two games and served as guides 
through an exhibit arranged by their 
own committee. 

One little girl gave weekly reports 
in school of the process of spinning 
thread with a spinning wheel as she 
learned it from her grandmother. All 
children gained a better understanding 
of the problems of their section of the 
state through this project. 


The 
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Wer 40000 High School Classes Use WORLD NEWS of the WEEK 
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@ Every Grade School 
Should Have This Large Six Color 
WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Its educational philosophy makes it the perfect social 
science aid. It orients and correlates the outstanding 
current events. 


Each weekly issue will carry three features which edu- 
cators agree are important in teaching: — 

@ A SCIENCE VISUAL AID STUDY 

@ A VISUAL AID ART STUDY 

@ A GRAPHIC SOCIAL STUDY 


AND AS A TIME SAVER —a four page teachers’ 
memo containing suggestions, index, quiz questions and 
background material. 


The vocabulary level and large type insure easy reading. 
Proper names and more difficult words are broken down 
into syllables and the pronunciation indicated by symbols, 
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@® MAIL ORDER TODAY 
SEND NO MONEY until you have seen the 
enthusiastic reception it gets from the classes. 


FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 2nd 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Check the subscription term wanted: 


52 weeks 36 weeks 18 weeks 
$21.00 $15.00 $8.25 
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Published by 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK 
1512 Orleans Street, Dept. C Chicago 10, Ill. 
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QUESTIONS ana ANSWERS 














When Pupils Run Errands 


Question: What is the liability of the school 
when sending pupils on errands?—B.A.K., Wis. 

Answer: The practice is fraught 
with danger. If a child is injured while 
on an errand, the question is whether 
sending him was a negligent act under 
all the circumstances. This might de- 
pend on the nature of the errand, the 
hazards involved in it, the age of the 
child and other facts of the case. Con- 
ceivably, the errand could be one of 
an emergency public necessity or one 
essential to the operation of the school 
but such instances would be rare. If a 
court determines that sending the child 
was an act of negligence, the teacher or 
school officer sending him is personally 
liable. The liability of the school dis- 
trict is another question and in most 
states there is somewhat less likelihood 
that the district would be held responsi- 
ble—M. M. Cuampers. 


How Much Sex Instruction? 

Question: How far should explanation go 
regarding sex problems and questions?7— 
T.E.C., Tex. 

ANSWER: 
must be in harmony with community 
standards of conduct regardless of how 
much he may or may not approve of 
them. We must always remember that 
our communities have diversified cul- 
tures and that there are some practices 
that are dangerous to tamper with. Sex 
instruction should be given by parents, 
teachers,’ the church and the family 
physician. 

Usually, we find no special classes for 
sex education in the elementary schools; 
only simple lessons in personal hygiene 
are generally taught. In the high school 
we find sex instruction given in corre- 
lation with other subjects. Such instruc- 
tion is specific and concerns mammalian 
reproduction, personal sex hygiene and 
sexual morality. The U. S. Department 
of Health has literature giving sugges- 
tions for high schools as to methods of 
correlating sex instruction with subjects 
such as physiology, physical education, 
home economics, social studies and Eng- 
lish (High Schools and Sex Education). 

The school should provide instruction 
which might be given elsewhere but is 
not. The early approach should be 
through nafure study and simple bio- 
logical processes, leading to the more 
advanced procedures suggested above 


and ending in college with studies in 
sanitation, preparation for parenthood 
and methods to use in assisting parents 
in teaching their children—Lorine C. 
HALBERSTADT. 


How Can We Recruit Teachers? 


Question: How can we recruit teacher can- 
didates from our graduating classes and glam- 
orize a profession that bears the dead weight 
of having been at one time a charity matter 
and is today filled with many incompetents?— 
J.C.B., Ohio. 

Answer: Stop talking about “poor 
teachers” and begin talking about paying 
salaries that will attract and hold the 
most capable people for teaching. 

Stop talking abput all of the bad fea- 
tures of teaching. Every trade and pro- 
fession has its “dishwashing” which 
must be done. Nobody enjoys it but we 
all want clean dishes. It will help our 
better pupils decide to go into teaching 
if we as teachers stop griping about the 
bad features of our work and begin to 
talk more about our opportunities and 
the progress we are making.—L. Frazer 
BANKS. 


Status of Safety Patrols 


Question: What is the status, legal or other- 
wise, of using a safety patrol for regulation of 
pupil traffic on streets and highways?—B.A.K., 
Wis. 

Answer: School safety patrols were 
officially recognized by education and 
safety organizations as early as 1930, 
when representatives of five such organ- 
izations met and formulated the “Stand- 
ard Rules for “the Operation of School 
Safety Patrols.” The organizations were: 
American Automobile Association, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Education Association, Na- 
tional Safety Council and U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Clearly stated in the rules is the func- 
tion of such patrols: “To instruct, direct 
and control the members of the student 
body in crossing the streets at or near 
schools. Patrols should not be charged 
with the responsibility of directing ve- 
hicular traffic... . ” 

The legal status of such patrols has 
not been established on a nationwide 
basis. In general, the following state- 
ments are accepted: (1) It is proper 
for a board of education to organize 
patrols for the purpose of aiding and 
guiding pupils walking to and from 
schools; (2) a board is not liable for in- 
juries to a patrol guiding children; (3) it 








is not proper for a board of education 
to allow pupils to direct automobile 
trafic from a position in the street or on 
the curb; (4) the individual members 
of a board may be liable for injuries 
to members of a patrol created to direct 
automobile traffic. 

Obviously, legal status differs in dif- 
ferent places. Wisconsin is one of. the 
states that has passed a statute author- 
izing school boards to organize patrols. 
This statute specifically demands parental 
permission previous to patrol service, 
forbids the control of vehicular traffic 
by patrol members and forbids the sta- 
tfoning of a patrol in the part of the 
“highway intended for vehicular use.” 

Copies of the “Standard Rules for the 
Operation of School Safety Patrols” are 
available from the American Automobile 
Association, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
17th Street, Washington 6, D. C., and 
the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Helpful 
references are: “History and Legal 
Status of School Safety Patrols,” Safety 
Education Memo No. 6, National Safety 
Council; “Liability for School Accidents” 
by Harry N. Rosenfield, Harper and 
Brothers, New York City; “Teacher Lia 
bility for Pupil Injuries,” National Edu 
cation Association, Washington, D. C.— 
Vivian WEEDON, 


Can School-Regulate Smoking? 

Question: What should be the responsibility 
of the school with reference to pupils’ smoking 
either on or off the school grounds?—H.B.G., 
Minn. 

Answer: Public opinion, even pupil 
opinion, by and large, supports the pro 
hibition of smoking on the school 
grounds. Some communities and schools 
sanction extending the prohibition far 
ther but it is unwise to institute rules 
that cannot be enforced. Whatever rule 
obtains, pupil opinion, in the end, must 
sustain it, just as pupil opposition and 
resentment will render it difficult, if 
not impossible, to enforce rules without 
paying too high a price. 

I would suggest that the pupils be 
asked to discuss the problem and to 
suggest the regulations they believe 
should apply. Once they feel that they 
are influencing the decision, they will 
give the problem serious attention and 
their support of the final decision is 
pretty well assured. 

The responsibility of the school in 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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>. Medart—for seventy-three years—first in gymasium 
TN equipment. A reputation which Medart has justly 
earned by quality products, proved in use, in schools 
/and colleges throughout the country. No wonder for- 
vard looking institutions /ook to Medart for leadership 
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G., Designed to give your physical education curriculum a new interest 
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wa ...a lift! To be used as part of your physical education program 
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ae and as a separate recreational activity. Adaptable to all age groups 
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nm ready for your 1946-47 Physical Education Program. 
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ney | MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
and 
. Manufacturers of Gymnasium Equipment... 
Basketball Backstops...Gymnasium Seating...Steel 
in Lockers... Lockerobes (Steel Wardrobes for 
TM. REG. Elementary Schools) ... Write for Catalogs. 
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| matters of this kind extends beyond the 
mere fact of prohibiting smoking. It in- 
volves as well gaining and holding the 
| support of the pupils in the enforcement 
of what they believe to be reasonable 
| and wise regulations—V. T. THaver. 


Teacher Behavior Problems 


Question: How would you handle these situ- 
ations (1) a teacher who agrees with pupils in 
their criticism of other teachers; (2) teachers 
who won't speak to each other in public? — 
W.B.B., Ill. 

ANSWERS: 

1. Talk with the teacher and call her 
attention to the code of ethics of the 
National Education Association and also 
of the state education association. If 
the teacher continues, then it will be 
necessary to separate the teacher either 
from the one whom she criticizes or 
from the profession. 

2. Talk with teachers individually 
and then perhaps together. Teachers are 
persons 6f good character and good 
understanding and usually can work out 
any seeming difficulty. If this does not 
have the desired effect, it will be neces- 
sary to separate the teachers ——L. Frazer 
BANKs. 


How Can We Govern Discipline? 


Question: How can discipline be regulated 
on occasions of extracurricular activities?— 
B.A.K., Wis. 

Answer: The following suggestions 
may be helpful. 

1. Extracurricular sponsors should 
work to develop right attitudes of con- 
duct. There will be few discipline prob- 
lems if sponsors have self-control and 
patience, are able to make boys and girls 
feel that they are interested in them, 
build upon the self-respect of their pu- 
pils, never permit personal issues to 
come up between themselves and their 
pupils, never punish until they are con- 
vinced of a pupil’s wrongdoing and 
then never hesitate to reverse or change 
an opinion if it is found to be wrong, 
and always consider the child’s attitude. 

2. Group wrongs should be a matter 
of group discussion. Working with 
other people and learning to work with 
creative forces contribute to good group 
discipline. Student affairs may be man- 
aged by a student council consisting of 
many members. Courts can be held for 
discussion and punishment of violations 
of group rules and regulations. It is 
wise to have in the by-laws regulations 
that cover membership, privileges and 
duties of the group. Such efforts usually 
will tend to fix responsibilities and will 
have an effect on personal behavior. 

3. If the foregoing methods fail, then 
we should examine our extracurricular 
program as to its worthwhileness and 
also turn to the psychologist, school doc 
tor and psychiatrist for study and treat- 
ment of individual cases——Lorine C. 
HALBERSTADT. 
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Mai! coupon, or a postcard, 
for your FREE copies of the 
two books—‘* Music, the Emo- 
tional Outlet for Youth’’ and 
**Fun and Popularity Through 
Music.’’ Many of your stu- 
dents and their parents are 
reading them you should 
read them, too! 


ARTISTS 








7, 
@ All boys and girls love music! It’s a part of their daily lives and 
is important to their way of living. They enjoy /istening to music, 
but the joy and thrill of making music, of being a member of a 
school band or orchestra, is the ambition of many, and one which 
the school system can help them realize. 


Schools with well-planned music programs benefit most from this 
natural enthusiasm of youth, and in turn offer more opportunity for 
their students to enjoy a worthwhile activity. Music is a year-round 
contribution to the wholesome development and growth of students 
who participate. It is open to both boys and girls, with accommoda- 
tions for all who want to enjoy it. No other single school activity 
is more beneficial to both the students and the school system! 


For help in organizing or developing your school music program, 
write us direct or call upon your friendly Conn dealer. Our know!- 
edge and experience are at your disposal without obligation. — 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. CONN LTD., 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. CONN LTD., 
699 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send my FREE copies of the important new Books ‘Music, The Emotional 
Outlet for Youth” and ‘Fun and Popularity Through Music.’ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 4 £ s 3 


* CHOICE,.OF CHAMPIONS 





: JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A VITALLY IMPORTANT BOOK 
ON THE SCIENTIFIC USE OF 
<@eiecdorr IN SCHOOLS 


fh . . G e 
a by ‘ Americus Leading Rbon Shu thority 

















OW available to officials of all types of schools is a book 

which has been long in preparation —“Sight Perfection”. 

This book represents the combined effort of the paint in- 
dustry’s first established Color Laboratory and its most progressive 
Decorating Studio toward the improvement of school lighting through 
the strategic use of color. 


By means of text, charts, photographs of color-planned school rooms 
and color elevations, this comprehensive Glidden manual presents 
scientific color selection as an ordered procedure which can be fol- 
lowed to make any schoola lighter and brighter place for work and play. 


Advance requests from school officials have indicated a vast demand 
for a color guide of this type. To secure a copy from the first printing 
you are urged to write at once—or return the coupon on the opposite 
page. The Glidden Company, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


CARER. 31 
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For Your Convenience 
This coupon sent at once will 
bring your personal copy of “Sight 
Perfection” from the first printing. 
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& t THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

' ae Dept. K-6, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 

I submit this coupon with the understanding that I will receive my free copy of 
your book, “Sight Perfection”, from the first printing just completed. 


CE _. comeeronmmeme tee 


~ 


mA \\ 
SCHOOL es ee ay 
.‘. > ~ 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
















Steet Lockers 


THEIR 
CHECK THE ADVANTAGES OF 


NEW Exclusive FEATURES FOR 
TOMORROW'S SCHOOLS.-:: 





























SINGLE TIER— 


individual belong- 
ings and supplies 
in classrooms, lab- 
oratories, voca- 
tional schools, etc. 
Built in many sizes. 


It will pay you to consult your nearby Lyon Locker Dealer 
when planning new schools or school additions. Ask him 
to demonstrate the advantages of 
*LYON’S POSITIVE LATCH e RIGID FRAME 
e TROUBLE-FREE HINGES e RECESSED HANDLES 
and other distinctive Lyon features. 





DOUBLE TIER — Eco- 
nomical as to space 
and-cost. Sturdy door 
frame resists strain, 
provides smooth op- 


adatom. current supply, increased facilities are enabling us to step 


While the demand for Lyon Steel Lockers still exceeds 
up output as fast as materials become available. | 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 626 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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yow, under one cover, you can get all the infor- 
N mation you need to reap the full advantages 
of PC Glass Block construction. 

In this 36-page book, illustrated in three colors, 
there are photographs of all sorts of PC Glass Block 
installations in a wide variety of buildings. The 
properties, characteristics and functions of the 
various types of block are described, the patterns 
illustrated, the sizes listed. 

The technical data section includes authoritative 
information on light transmission, insulation 
(which promotes control of condensation), weather 
resistance, structural strength, ease of cleaning and 
maintenance, exclusion of dust and grit, dampening 


ALSO MAKERS OF PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 





ir mines BLOC 
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of distracting noise. Layout tables and detailed 
drawings of typical PC Glass Block installations are 
supplemented by detailed specifications for panels 
and for sash and panel combinations. 

No other building material can give you all the 
advantages you get when you use PC Glass Blocks. 
In many ways they promote appearance and efh- 
ciency, yet also effect worthwhile economies. 

Start now to prepare for new construction and for 
remodeling jobs. Get all the information you need 
to satisfy yourself that you can use PC Glass Blocks 
with full assurance of satisfactory service. 

Send in the convenient coupon and your free copy 
of our new book will be mailed to you promptly. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 832, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


incur no obligation. 


REI. ae Oe ee ee 
Ne wae 


Address__-_---- Qy es 
yer 


Please send along my free copy of your new book, on 
the use of PC Glass Blocks for Commercial, Institu- 
tional and Public Buildings. It is understood that I 


Deattivigst State_ sodtesinenalh 
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ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago, IIl., auditorium entirely re- 
decorated with Fiberglas fabrics. 
Photograph shows the stage treat- 
ment in jade green grosgrain weave. 
Fiberglas fabrics afford excellent 
acoustical properties as well as fire- 
safety. 


FIBERGLAS* Listed by Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., as ‘““Non-Combustible Fabric;” 
approved by the Bureau of Standards and 
Appeals, City of New York. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 
cannot pay for LOST LIVES! 

















No single item on your budget is more important than the sum set aside for 
fire protection. Yet in spite of all precautions an unavoidable accident may 
turn a laughing, happy throng of children into a frenzied, screaming riot 
during which precious lives may be lost. That is why school authorities in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities are specifying Fiberglas* 
curtains and draperies for auditorium use. For these. attractive fabrics 
CANNOT BURN. Woven entirely of finely spun glass filaments, they never 
require flame-proofing; always operate At 100% efficiency. Will not emit 
choking fumes when exposed to fire. 

Fiberglas fabrics are endorsed by public safety’ officials for use in all 
places of public assembly. Installed in all ships of the U. S. Navy (Bureau 
of Ships Specification 27c7). Now available in a wide range of solid colors, 
printed patterns and interesting textures. — 






AND INFORMATION 


EL 


FIREPROOF FABRICS 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 





101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. @ LEXINGTON 2-0711 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
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7 The fly in the ointment for Mary Wentzels 
Was the grief she had when running stencils 


They'd break or cut through or be all out of line 





So that poor Mary feared she might have to resign. 





2 But relief was in sight, for one happy day 
She learned the NIAGARA “Matched Process” way 
With stencils so good they just couldn’t print sloppy 


In fact, they make jobs look like typewritten copy! 





: 3 To NIAGARA stencils our Mary’s now wise 
As well as their inks and other supplies. 
Her work is O. K. and her future is bright 
Because with NIAGARA she does the job right! 











Send Coupon T 0 D AY 4 The moral is plain and $0 easy to see 
for FREE SAMPLE By © Siisscrne eres 


NIAGARA Duplicator Co. 
128 Main Street, San Francisco 5, California 


(Because NIAGARA stencils cut clean and sharp, 
are easy to correct and built for long runs... | 
NIAGARA inks are non-clogging and climate proof.) [7 





Gentlemen: Send me free samples of Niagara stencil and 
name of Niagara dealer in this area. 


Name cs 
3 


Firm Name Ad 
Yv 
Street _ege 


NIAGARA 


DUPLICATOR ~ COMPANY 
a asaces sastest Semitaae. oe 


Made by the makers of NIAGARA DUPLICATOR * 
WORLD'S FASTEST DUPLICATING MACHINE}, 


Feeds single sheets — tissue to cardboard! 
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better china through RESEARCH 


Shenango tests of strength prove it.... 


the difference of ten degrees greater strength adds years of service in your 
dining room. This test developed in collaboration with U.S. Bureau of Semadiende, used on 
china bought for the armed forces, proved the superiority of Shenango China - result— more 
Shenango went to war than any other kind. Food, piping hot or appetizingly chilled, Is served best 


to service manor civilian alike, on Shenango China. 


ah 


eee Shenango Pottery Company— New Castle, Pa. supremacy ay i in china 
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Foreign Scholarships 


HE best investment in international good will and 

enduring friendship the United States has ever 
made was the generous act of refusing $12,000,000, its 
share of the Boxer Indemnity money from China, and 
requesting that it be used to defray the educational 
expenses of Chinese students to be sent to this country. 
As a result hundreds and later thousands of young 
Chinese who had been previously studying in England, 
France and Germany began to enter American col- 
leges and universities. The original indemnity funds 
were gradually expanded by additional provincial and 
national governmental appropriations. 

Since the beginning of the century thousands of 
Chinese have been educated here in medicine, dentistry, 
education, public health, engineering, economics and 
other fields. The first group returned to China was 
instrumental in supporting the Sun Yat-sen movement 
for overthrow of the decadent and corrupt Manchu 
dynasty and the establishment of the republic. Members 
of this group have held and are still holding the major 
positions in the life of China. 

Today the United States has the opportunity to 
expand this forward looking educational policy by in- 
creasing its scope. Hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of American equipment is still abroad in Asia, 
Africa and Europe. Instead of throwing it into the 
sea, blowing it to pieces or selling it for a small sum to 
foreign jobbers, Senator Fulbright (S. 1636) proposes 
that these equipments now useless to us be given to 
the governments in whose countries they are currently 
iocated and that the United States accept an “educa- 
tional credit” by providing that the credits so estab- 
lished be used to send their young men and women to 
the United States for advanced general and _profes- 
sional education, In return the United States would 
also send American youths abroad to live and to learn. 

Since understanding and appreciation of individuals 
and nations grow out of close personal contact through 
actual living with the people, the current postwar sit- 
uation offers to the United States another opportunity 
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to increase an essential world-consciousness among its 
youths. Here is a superb and reasonably inexpensive 
chance to improve long-term international relations 
through continuing intercultural education. 

Senator Fulbright’s resolution is one of the most 
significant bills now before the Congress. Success of 
this measure depends upon the extent to which educa- 
tional and social leaders are willing to express their 
opinions to the Congress. The Fulbright proposal 
should have the wholehearted support of every Amer- 
ican alert to the necessity for improved international 
understanding and cooperation. 


Aid to Libraries 


HE most recent addition to the growing list of 

proposed federal aid to various aspects of public 
education is that sponsored by the American Library 
Association and introduced by Representative Emily 
Taft Douglas of Illinois. The companion Senate bill 
is sponsored by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama. The 
bill provides a maximum $75,000 annual federal grant 
to a state, provided this is matched by $50,000 of state 
funds. The monies so derived shall be spent only for 
books, newspapers, periodicals and films or for operat- 
ing supplies. 

There is no question of the right of the American 
Library Association to request a federal grant for pub- 
lic libraries. Practically every other educational interest 
and pressure group already has a bill or two in the 
congressional hopper while institutions of advanced 
learning are using the veterans as an emotional screen 
for obtaining classrooms, residence halls and other 
desirable campus additions. A more reasonable ques- 
tion which might be asked is whether the librarians’ 
demands for federal aid are based on valid analyses 
of need or simply on the theory that it is easier to pass 
these bills nationally than to promote the idea of greater 
support for public libraries within each state. 

Representative Douglas used her own state of Illinois 
as a horrible example of neglect of public libraries in 
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introducing her recent bill. She said, in part, as follows: 

“Ninety per cent of the rural area of Illinois and 
70 per cent of the towns lack libraries. More than 
1,705,000 Illinoisans are without them.” 

Illinois is one of the wealthiest states in the Union. 
It is also one of the most backward with respect to 
modern school organization and library service. Illinois 
operates more independent one room rural schools than 
does any other state. Its larger cities present some of 
the most complex and undesirable unions between edu- 
cation and politics. There is no reason to assume that 
Illinois needs federal aid to improve either its schools 
or its libraries. It has much more than the necessary 
wealth to do the job. It is really cheaper to appro- 
priate these funds at home than to have them go 
through the federal hopper only to be returned. 

The primary problem in Illinois, as in the great 
majority of states; both for improved public education 
and for improved public library service is to create so 
fundamentally strong a public opinion in favor of 
better public schools and better public libraries that 
the people will insist upon essential reform at both 
community and state levels. Carrying the problem 
to Washington is merely an easy evasion of a difficult 
interpretive grass roots job that should have been 
started long, long ago. 


David E. Weglein 


R. DAVID E. WEGLEIN on July 1, 1946, will 
retire from the superintendency of the Baltimore 
public schools after serving for twenty-one years in 
this position. During this time the Baltimore schools 
lave increased both in size and in total effectiveness. 
David Emrich Weglein was born in Baltimore on 
June 10, 1876, attended its public schools, including 
the Baltimore City College, and was graduated from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1897. His professional 
career extended from 1897 until 1946, a span of nearly 
half a century, and this time was spent in the public 
schools of Baltimore and as a teacher of education 
in Johns Hopkins University. He served for two years 
as first assistant in the Baltimore Teachers Training 
School and from 1902 until 1906 was instructor and 
head of the teacher-training department inthe Balti- 
more City College. For the next fifteen years he was 
principal of Baltimore Western High School and in 
1921 became an assistant superintendent. After three 
years of service, he was promoted to first assistant 
superintendent in 1924, serving one year before his 
election to the superintendency in 1925. 

While principal at Western High School he spent 
four summers completing work for his master’s degree 
in school administration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, granted in 1912. He later received his doc- 
torate in philosophy for educational administration 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1916. He became 
associated with Johns Hopkins University as part-time 
instructor in 1917 and served successively as instructor, 


as associate in education and, since 1928, as associate 
professor of education. 

Dr. David E. Weglein proved the adage that admin- 
istrative work is not conducive to research and writing. 
Although he possessed an unusual grasp of the entire 
field of education, an uncanny ability to cut straight 
to the heart of a problem and unusual facility of ex- 
pression, he wrote very little after 1917, devoting all 
of his time to the complex details that make up a major 
part of the administration of a large city school system. 

Some of the more important activities which were 
carried on during his administration of the Baltimore 
school system include: planning and completing a 
building program of over $35,000,000; development of 
professional supervision; in-service training of princi- 
pals and teachers; development of the junior high 
schools and the reorganization of the entire school sys- 
tem on a 6-3-3 basis; preparation and continuous re- 
vision on a professional cooperative basis of curriculums 
and courses of study covering all parts of the school 
system; establishment of the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, which is a professional publication giving 
an account of what.is being done in the Baltimore 
schools, and establishment and continued use of a test- 
ing program, including both intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests. 

Whatever leisure Doctor Weglein did have was spent 
on professional organizational work at local, state 
and national levels. He seemed to take his vacations 
attending educational conventions with his sister. He 
was Baltimore’s best known bachelor. He was pres- 
ident of the Maryland State Teachers Association, 
served on many important committees of the National 
Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators. He was vice president of the 
National Advisory Council on School Building Prob- 
lems for many years. He has also served since 1931 as 
an active member of The Nation’s Scuoots’ edi 
torial staff. 

He came to the Baltimore superintendency at a 
time when the system needed careful rebuilding, wise 
leadership and long-range planning. Starting in 1925 
he either brought to the city or developed outstanding 
ijocal material until the Baltimore general executive 
staff was considered one of the most outstanding yroups 
in the country. He encouraged educational research 
and made it the basis for sensible long-range programs. 
Special attention was also given to the development 
of education for atypical children, a field in which 
Baltimore has long been considered a leader. 

The Baltimore public schools are much better schools 
because of the twenty-one years of leadership furnished 
by Dr. David Weglein. He is still an extremely vigor- 
cus and virile individual and it is to be regretted that 
chronological age should deprive the city and state of 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Threatens Ontarios Unity 


Fe those who advocate the 
teaching of sectarian religion in 
the public schools the recent diffi- 
culties growing out of this practice 
in Ontario province should be of 
more than casual interest. More than 
a year ago religious instruction was 
introduced into the public schools of 
Ontario by the minister of educa- 
tion upon recommendation of the 
premier. The latter’s decision was 
based on sectarian pressures brought 
upon his office. The program con- 
sists of two and one half hours 
weekly of religious instruction by 
the regular teaching staff in public 
classrooms. The religious course of 
study was developed with the ad- 
vice of an appointed committee of 
clergymen. 


Issue Brought Into Open 


The Canadian Jewish Conference 
foresaw “the crucial bearing of this 
program on the future of democracy, 
on minority status and the spiritual 
health of coming generations” and 
brought the issue into the open for 
free discussion. A nonsectarian As- 
sociation for Religious Liberty was 
established and “emphasized the 
broad significance of religious in- 
struction in the public schools as a 
potential threat to democratic insti- 
tutions.” On Sept. 15, 1945, the 
central division of the Canadian 
Jewish Conference submitted a brief 
to Justice Hope of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to evaluate On- 
tario public education. This docu- 
ment is one of the most significant 
in the history of Ontario public edu- 
cation and merits wide reading in 
the United States as well as in Can- 
ada. 

In presenting the brief to the 
Royal Commission, Rabbi Abraham 
L. Feinberg said in part: 

“Whatever may be the majority’s 
view on religious belief, that ma- 
jority endangers the principle of 
equality when it utilizes the re- 
sources of the state to propagate its 
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own doctrine and, at the same time, 
it approaches perilously close to the 
totalitarian method. 

“The public schools of Ontario 
hold a unique and _ indispensable 
place in our life, chiefly because 
therein all creeds and diverse origins 
can meet on common ground and 
learn to live and work and play 
together. They emphasize the things 
that are common to us all and foster 
the true amalgam of Canadianism. 

“To term such instruction ‘Chris- 
tian’ and ‘nondenominational’ at the 
same time is self-contradictory and 
logically untenable, . . . at a critical 
time when these ingredients of a de- 
mocracy are absolutely essential if 
Canada is to survive as a free, uni- 
fied nation. Under the present plan 
of religious instruction, the public 
schools cease, in effect, to be public 
and become denominational... . 

“The nonsectarian public school 
is the most successful tool yet de- 
vised for preparing all people, of 
every grade and group, to assume 
the duties and prerogatives of demo- 
cratic citizenship. Religious instruc- 
tion, by emphasizing differences, 
cannot fail to fan the embers of in- 
tolerance wherever a minority exists. 


Religion Beyond Seope of State 


“The realm of religion is entirely 
beyond the scope of the state. If 
that realm is being neglected, the 
remedy does. not lie in transference 


of the task to the state. It lies in a ~ 


modernized, expanded, fully sup- 
ported (Christian) church program 
of child education . . . and in the 
protection and nurture by society of 
the home as the final bulwark of re- 
ligious training. 

“The church and home operate 
vertically; they root the child deep 
into the soil of his own religious 
tradition. The school functions Aori- 
zontally and levels the children of 
every faith into an equal fraternity 
of shared privileges and duties. The 


public school created a pattern of 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


fellowship which was gloriously ful- 
filled in the war by the comradeship 
of men at arms, who saw not what 
a man believed theologically, but 
what he was under fire... . 

“Canada needs, desperately, the es- 
tablishment of technics whereby chil- 
dren of all creeds and classes may 
be guided to live and labor together 
in harmony. 

“A school dedicated to neutrality 
in religion is not necessarily atheistic. 
There are basic, God-aspiring and 
God-desiring ethical truths in all 
Western religions, truths which can 
be conveyed without violence to any- 
one’s scruples! .. . 

“Religion includes a creed; doc- 
trine is important. The vehicles for 
communicating it, however, are the 
church and home. Religion, above 
all, is not something we believe but 
the manner in which we live to- 
gether.... 

“Academic classes in religion will 
not create God-centered character! 
If they lull children into forgetting 
that religion is a mode of living to- 
gether, if they penalize minority chil- 
dren with insecurity for their reli- 
gious affiliations, if they raise up 
barriers among the young, . . . such 
classes will help to halt God-centered 
character. . 


Canadian Unity Endangered 


“Religious instruction in the public 
school endangers Canadian unity, 
the indefeasible equality of all citt- 
zens, the balance between Church 
and State, the psychological health of 
children and the development of 
technics for living together in a de- 
mocracy. We believe that it will do 
more harm than good. We respect- 
fully urge, therefore, that the regula- 
tions which made religious instruc- 
tion an integral part of the school 


system be abolished. . . .” 
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The Passaic Children's Bureau, organized nine years ago, is doing effective work among chil- 
dren under 16 in curbing juvenile delinquency. Its policy is prevention rather than punish- 





ment. George C. Boone, acting assistant superintendent of schools, is director of the bureau. 


Schools Must Lead Attack 


ANY studies have revealed 

that delinquency is not the 
result of any single factor within the 
personality makeup of the child him- 
self or of any single phase of his 
cnvironment. 

Juvenile delinquency is a complex 
and many-sided phenomenon arising 
from individual needs and desires. 
Its roots reach deep into conditions 
that cause social and emotional mal- 
adjustments. 

To judge from the sporadic at- 
tempts on the part of some American 
communities to cope with this social 
disease, there is still little understand- 
ing or appreciation of the nature of 
the phenomenon or of the factors 
usually associated with it. Witness 
the “cures” and the “solutions” tried 
out during the past few years. 

Curfew laws were passed in many 
towns and cities; other communities 
added women to the police force or 
assigned policemen to work with 
juveniles exclusively; still others, 
usually in cooperation with the local 
juvenile court, established “parent 
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schools” where mothers and fathers 
of delinquents could be “taught” how 
to bring up and manage their chil- 
dren. Some towns and cities estab- 
lished “Teen-Age Centers” and 
“Coke Bars” in an effort to divert 
youth into better recreational areas. 

All these attempts could make only 
a small dent upon the total problem. 
At best they represented but a frac- 
tional application of a salve that 
merely covered a surface symptom. 

Every year in most communities 
various agencies join in a carefully 
organized, cooperative fund-gather- 
ing campaign for the benefit of all 
local youth-dealing, character-build- 
ing and welfare agencies. Once the 
funds are in, each agency claims its 
share and goes its individual way in 
spending its allotment without too 
much regard for what other agen- 
cies may be doing or how they may 
be spending their funds. 





Delinquency 


In spite of the commendable efforts 
of community councils of social 
agencies, there is still too little over- 
all planning in the way of a scien- 
tific attempt to spend community 
funds so that a many-sided, organ- 
ized, complementary program will 
result which will allow for individ- 
ualized effort in preventing juvenile 
delinquency. Such a program will 
care for the personal needs of every 
child, particularly those who show 
signs of proneness to delinquency. 


There is one agency that is in a 
strategic position to rally community 
forces and organizations in a sys- 
tematized attack upon this problem. 
That agency is the school. But why 
the school? The school has all the 
children of all the people; it holds 
the child for an extended period of 
time; its aims and purposes are to 
develop well-behaved, useful citizens; 
it is an enduring agency; it has 
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The bureau's attendance department has the responsibilities of checking up on truancy cases, 
issuing working papers and _ investigating snr gps cards from public schools. Working pa- 


pers are issued to children who wish to attend school and be employed after school hours. 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Boston University 


teachers who are trained and train- 
able to deal with youth. 

The school need not, in fact should 
not, assume responsibility for solving 
all problems of child adjustment, al- 
though it can be a powerful thera- 
peutic force in its own right. Iron- 
ically, instead of solving problems 
the school has too often been a factor 
in compelling a child toward de- 
linguent behavior through daily 
frustrations and failure in a verbal- 
ized, unrealistic and often purpose- 
less educational program. 


The school’s responsibility toward 
the delinquent or potentially de- 
linquent child is threefold: (1) it 
should be able to identify the poten- 
tial delinquent; (2) it should be able 
to apply preventive and remedial 
measures within its four walls, and 
(3) it should be able to refer chil- 
dren to appropriate agencies within 
the community or the state that are 
equipped to care for certain needs 
which cannot be met by the school. 
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Furthermore, these three activities 
should not be left to chance but 
should be provided for in a regular 
and systematized program. 

How can the school identify the 
child who might become delinquent? 
If the teacher answers “Yes” to two 
or more of the following questions, 
she should look into the background 
of the child and refer him to some 
agency in the school or community 
for preliminary study. 

Is the child failing in school? 

Does he play truant? 

Does the child hate school and does 
he plan to leave as soon as the law 
will allow? 

Does he live in a high delinquency 
neighborhood ? 

Does he come from a broken home? 

Does the child’s home life show 
frequent conflict? 

Is the child unwanted and re- 
jected? 

Does the child show the marks of 
poverty? 





Does the child lack any contact 
with recognized character-building 
clubs and agencies? 

Does the child live in an over- 
crowded home? 

Does the child’s family move fre- 
quently ? 

By selecting those children for 
study who show two or more of these 
signs, a school should be able to put 
its finger on at least 75 per cent of 
the children who will appear in the 
juvenile court during the year. 

Once the school has identified the 
potentially delinquent child, it should 
make adjustments in its own pro- 
gram so that the child will feel 
wanted and will achieve a measure of 
success in keeping with his abilities. 
The school should see that the child 
has a feeling of belonging and a sense 
of personal realization. Too often 
the school rejects and makes insecure 
potentially delinquent pupils who 
have already been rejected in the 
home, neighborhood and community. 

Since the school is not built to care 
for all the needs of the child, it should 
become an effective referral agency 
in an effort to see that each child who 
is in particular need of the experi- 
ences and opportunities provided by 
other community agencies, which 
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The bureau keeps a confidential file on each child. This in- 
cludes reports on examinations by physicians and psychologists. 











also educate, is brought under the 
influence of the appropriate agency. 
Too often the school is blithely un- 
aware of the aims and responsibil- 
ities of other youth agencies. 

The school superintendent, princi- 
pal or guidance worker should take 
the initiative in calling together all 
youth agencies in order that they may 
become better acquainted and work 
out a systematic two-way referral 
system. Only when each community 
agency understands the aims and 
functions of every other agency and 
only when these agencies develop 
among themselves a systematic re- 
ferral and child study and treatment 
program which is focused upon the 
unique needs of the potentially de- 
linquent child can an effective and 


individualized means of preventing 
and controlling delinquent behavior 


among school children be found. 
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HE basic truths about the re- 

sources which support human 
life and progress must be given a 
rightful place in the teachings of our 
schools. The present educational cur- 
riculum is inadequate for this pur- 
pose. It is made up of bits and pieces 
of unrelated facts about the chemical 
elements and sources of energy upon 
which all human civilization is based. 
The advance of science has dis- 
couraged synthesis of evolving ele- 
mentary truths. Compartmentaliza- 
tion of subject matter has gone to 
extremes. 

This compartmentalization consti- 
tutes a barrier to teaching funda- 
mental facts about resources and 
their development. To explain the 
difficulties one encounters, I should 
like to discuss the resources of the 
South, with the development of 
which I am familiar through many 
years of association, and point out 
some of the problems in reaching a 
common understanding about them. 

Without such understanding the 
student, citizen and those who make 
our political and industrial decisions 
act on incomplete knowledge and 
without the incentives which come 
from comprehending man’s place 
and obligation in putting resources 
to constructive use. 


South's Outstanding Resources 


The South is outstanding among 
all the regions of the country in its 
basic potential resources. 


We will better understand the 


strategic function of resources in 
human progress if we stop describing 
and defining material resources in 
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OUR RESOURCES—WNatural and Human 


together they form a seamless web and must be 


chamber of commerce fashion as 
cotton, timber, minerals, railroads 
and factories. We should be ready 
in this scientific age to identify and 
teach the truth about our basic re- 
sources as science has revealed it: 
basic resources are the chemical ele- 
ments and sources of energy from 
which everything we eat, wear and 
use is made. 

Man’s capacities to contribute to 
the utilization of these primary re- 
sources are sometimes called “human 
resources.” Education in such utiliza- 
tion is becoming known, in the South 
at least, as “resource-use education.” 

Elements are stored in reservoirs 
from which they are drawn upon in 
life processes and to which they re- 
turn in long or short cycles. From 
the air reservoir come nitrogen, oxy- 
gen and carbon; from water, hydro- 
gen and oxygen; from the land, such 
essential elements as phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, sulfur, magne- 
sium and iron. 


How Well Supplied Is South? 
How adequately is the South sup- 


plied with these essential elements? 
The air reservoir, of course, is inex- 
haustible. The South is especially 
well supplied with rainfall. Not only 
do air and water furnish nutrient 
elements for living cells but their as- 
sociation where temperature and 
rainfall are favorable makes the 
South an outstanding source of plant 
growth. 

When we turn to the land reser- 
voir or storehouse, we find that major 
sources of phosphorus now commer- 
cially available in this country are 
located in southern states. Calcium 
is available from limestone. Mag- 
nesium is obtainable from dolomitic 
limestones, vast olivine deposits and 





studied in their inseparable relation to one another 





the sea water of the Gulf Coast. Iron 
ores are mined in Alabama and sul- 
fur is found in Louisiana and Texas. 

The South has enough and to spare 
of all these essential elements. Potas- 
sium and some other elements must 
be brought in from other places but 
not many regions have so high a pro- 
portion of essential resources. 

Now as to energy. The sun has 
been the ultimate source of all our 
energy and obtaining energy from 
atoms here on earth, when it can 
be done at reasonable cost, will not 
lessen this dependence on the sun 
for many ¢ -ergy uses. 


Energy From Sun Is Developed 


Energy from the sun becomes 
available in the South through the 
hydrologic cycle by which water is 
evaporated from the Gulf or ocean, 
precipitated on the Appalachian 
range of mountains, thence flowing 
down in mountain streams and rivers 
to rejoin the ocean in never-ending 
cycles. Once largely wasted, this 
source of energy has been developed 
on a dramatic scale by T.V.A. dams. 

Another never-ending source of 
energy is the operation of the natural 
cycle whereby, with the help of 


‘chlorophyl in the “little green leaf,” 


the elements of carbon and oxygen 
in the air, and hydrogen and oxygen 
in water are combined in growing 
plants to form starch, sugars, fats and 
cellulose. Living organisms in 
nodules on the roots of legume plants 
help by “fixing” nitrogen from the 
air into compounds that plants can 
use in producing protein molecules. 
All these are essential, through foods, 
for producing human energy by 
which man can fulfill his place in 
this creative cycle. (And industry 
depends on this cycle for the 70 per 
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cent of its raw materials which 
come from crops or forests.) 

In the Tennessee Valley while 26 
man-made dams produce 11,000,000,- 
000 or more kilowatt-hours of energy 
per year, the “little green leaf” act- 
ing quietly in the forest and culti- 
vated field produces energy in the 
form of food crops for men and an- 
imals totaling 34,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours if we use the same unit of 
energy measure. And fuel wood cut 
in the Tennessee Valley annually 
contains energy usually calculated in 
British thermal units but equivalent, 
if converted to the same common 
measure, to 25,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Water, wood and crops are re- 
newable, recurrent sources of energy 
supply. Also available in the South 
as an interim source, until we learn 
to develop use of inexhaustible 
sources, are accumulated reserves of 
energy originally derived from the 
sun and now stored as coal, oil and 
natural gas. 

The South is thus well endowed 
for obtaining energy from both re- 
turnable and exhaustible sources of 
supply. And when practical and 
economical methods are developed 
for obtaining usable energy from 
atoms for some energy needs, they 
will no doubt be applied in the pres- 
ent atom-splitting plants, one of 
which is in the South. 

This story of basic resources is of 
first importance not only in the 
South but in other regions of our 
country and throughout the world. 
Once enough and to spare of essen- 
tial elements and energy are available 
to all regions on an economical and 
equitable basis, there is hope for good 
living standards and the removal of 
a major cause of war. 


Education for Resource Use 


Now, why is it that one cannot 
present this story about resources 
adequately in our present system of 
segmented courses of study? Why 
is such segmentation a barrier rather 
than a help when we attempt to give 
our young people a full knowledge 
of resources and their development, a 
subject in which people in every 
country of the world have a domi- 
nant interest now that the war is 
over? Why do we feel that without 
some better integration of knowl- 
edge we are actually creating a false 
and misleading picture of ourselves 
and our environment? 
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Here, briefly, may be the answer. 
In school, at least in the past, one 
studied about the elements in chemis- 
try and about energy in physics. In 
high school or a liberal arts college 
one could choose between chemistry 
and physics, taking one course or 
the other. Thus one got an incom- 
plete or distorted understanding since 
we now find that the atoms of the 
chemical elements cannot be de- 
scribed except in terms of energy. 
Nor can one understand energy ex- 
cept in terms of atoms or the inter- 
action of-atoms. 

A new science of physical chemis- 
try has been developed to give a more 
accurate understanding of elements 
and energy. But to understand the 
transfer of energy from the sun 
which occurs through plant growth, 
we must combine knowledge of biol- 
ogy with physics and chemistry. We 
cannot learn the truth about even 
simple things if we study only 
phases of them. The Russians seem 
to have anticipated us in this; I read 
recently of a Russian scientist who 
was referred to as a geobiophysical 
chemist. 


Our Teaching Has Limitations 


Another example of the limitations 
of present pedagogical treatment is 
our teaching about the elements. For 
example, many learn what they know 
about phosphorus in courses of 
chemistry, where its chemical reac- 
tions and a few of its industrial uses 
are studied. It is not presented as an 
outstandingly important element. 

Yet, at the same time, those taking 
courses in an agricultural college are 
learning that phosphorus is one of 
the three major plant nutrients. 
More recently, public interest in nu- 
trition has given emphasis to the rdle 
of phosphorus not only in building 
bone structure but in carbohydrate 
and other metabolisms which yield 
energy for the functioning of every 
cell in the body. 

However, the nutritionist seems 
not to worry much about the source 
of this phosphorus, about how it 
gets into the food in the first place. 
This information is in another seg- 
ment or compartment of study. And 
neither the agriculturist nor nutri- 
tionist has shown sufficient concern 
about how the world’s concentrated 
deposits of phosphorus, on which we 
depend for replacing the nation’s soil 
losses, are controlled and distributed. 
It should interest the political sci- 











entist concerned with international 
arrangements to know that Germany 
and Japan were the biggest importers 
of the South’s phosphorus before 
World Wars I and II. Yet in no 
course of study do we get a compre- 
hensive and, hence, true understand- 
ing of the element of phosphorus re- 
garding which important decisions 
must be made by parent, nutritionist 
and statesman. 


We Must Study the Whole Fabric 


Additional proof of the advantage 
of studying our environment as an 
integrated whole instead of in seg- 
ments is the experience in regional 
development in the Tennessee Valley 
which has been based on the assump- 
tion that natural resources and man’s 
relation to them are like a “seamless 
web,” that nature does not divide 
itself into the subject matter of aca- 
demic courses, that the most produc- 
tive way to develop natural and 
human resources is to treat them as 
interrelated parts of a whole closely 
woven fabric. 

Finally, as a crowning disastrous 
consequence of segmentation, our 
separation of physical and spiritual 
knowledge and understanding leaves 
the school with inadequate means 
to teach appropriate attitudes of 
appreciation and obligation with re- 
gard to the use of our natural and 
human resources. 

The church, on the other hand, 
responsible for religious education, 
has shown little tendency to bridge 
the gap, to relate spiritual attitudes 
to man’s partnership in a creative 
process. 

Yet the prayer throughout the 
world, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” cannot be answered without 
the fullest scientific knowledge of 
elements, energy and processes of 
life, or without the incentive and 
inner drive which only the spirit 
which operates within human beings 
can provide. 

An educational approach which 
will preserve for us the untold ad- 
vantages accruing from highly spe- 
cialized knowledge but which will 
do so only upon a unified, integrated 
understanding of our basic resources 
is necessary for the future of demo- 
cratic civilization. 

How to develop such an under- 
standing as the underpinning of 
democratic social life is the funda- 
mental problem of education in this 
day of necessary specialization. 
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AR moved about 300,000 

school employes into war 
jobs and the armed services. Now 
many are returning to schools. 
Though their shift in employment 
contributed greatly to the war effort, 
thousands may find that it has jeop- 
ardized their rights to retirement 
benefits, both those built up on 
school jobs before the war and those 
built up while working in industry 
or commerce during the war. 


School Employes Excluded 


School employes were excluded 
from the protection of old-age and 
insurance under the So- 
cial Security Act, not because they 
needed it 


survivors 


less than workers in in- 
dustry or commerce, but because ot 
legal problems involved in levying 
taxes on states and municipalities 
as employers and because many 
school systems already had pension 
and retirement plans. 

In 1941-42 nearly 60 per cent of 
the 1,500,000 employes in public 
schools were covered by some retire- 
ment system. Though far more 
teachers than clerical and custodial 
workers were covered, the National 
Education Association reported that 
as many as 24 per cent of all public 
school teachers were wholly without 
retirement protection at that time. 
It stated further that this percentage 
was deceiving, since many people 
leave school systems before retire- 
ment age and no benefits 
from their temporary coverage. 

Retirement systems are designed 
almost entirely for those who grow 
old in public service. The majority 
of teachers who take jobs in private 
employment or teaching positions in 
other states lose their rights to bene- 


receive 
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fits. The school systems to which 
they go may not have retirement 
plans or may not transfer credit for 
years of service in former jobs. 

It is true that those who withdraw 
from a retirement system receive 
their contributions back, This can- 
not be done under the federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 
However, in the long run, with- 
drawal of funds may prove a ques- 
tionable advantage. The funds are 
ordinarily spent for current needs 
rather than invested in annuities and 
the recipient is left without a steady 
income in old age. 

If the salaries of teachers were 
high, they could save enough to pro- 
vide for security. But statistics of the 
National Education Association 
show that teachers’ salaries are be- 
low the average income of all work- 
ers in the United States. At the be- 
ginning of World War II, public 
school teachers’ salaries averaged 
$1441 a year. This average rose dur- 
ing 1942-43 to $1550, but the cost of 
living rose even more. In fact, teach- 
ers’ war-time salaries caused thou- 
sands to leave the profession. 


Survivors’ Benefits Included 


An important feature of the fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
system, not contained by most re- 
tirement plans, is its provision for 
survivors’ benefits. When an insured 
worker dies, his widow and _ or- 
phaned children may receive month- 
ly benefits until the ‘children are 
aged 16 or 18, if in school. 

Payments are also provided for the 
wife or widow of a retired insured 
worker. These range from $10 to 
$85 a month depending on the earn- 
ings of the worker in covered em- 


ployment and the number of de- 
pendents eligible to receive payments. 

No such protection is provided by 
most state and local retirement sys- 
tems, Consequently, when a worker 
shifts from private to public em- 
ployment usually his family suffers 
seriously from the surrender of pro- 
tection involved in the shift. 

Contrary to popular opinion, teach- 
ers with dependents outnumber 
those with none. The National 
Education Association reports that 
married men comprise about 13 per 
cent of the nation’s teachers and 
that nearly half of all women teach- 
ers support at least one other per- 
son, while many women teachers 
support ‘several. 

Most school retirement plans pro- 
vide benefits in case an employe 
becomes permanently disabled. This 
is an excellent feature and one that 
is not provided under the federal 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. The Social Security Board be- 
lieves that the old-age and survivors 
insurance system can be adjusted to 
school retirement plans in such a 
way that the best features of each 
are retained. 


Adjustment Can Be Made 


This adjustment would require 
ingenuity but it can be made. When 
the Social Security Act was passed, 
industry and business were faced 
with a similar problem and _ they 
were able to meet it by adjusting 
their pension plans to the federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system 
to the decided advantage of all con- 
cerned. School systems, too, can do 
this and, by choosing voluntarily to 
come under the system, they would 
solve the legal problem involved in 
taxing states and municipalities as 
employers. 

The Social Security Board be- 
lieves that federal old-age and sur- 


 vivors insurance should be extended 


to school employes as well as to 
other workers now excluded. It also 
believes that the program _ itself 
should be expanded to include per- 
manent and temporary disability in- 
surance and insurance to prepay the 
costs of medical and hospital care. 
If this were done, all workers could 
build steadily toward insurance bene- 
fits throughout their working lives, 
regardless of how many times they 
changed jobs. Surely, this would be 
a step forward in freedom of action 
and a step forward in security for all. 
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T IS a matter of common knowl- 

edge that in recent years public 
school education has received much 
unfavorable criticism. Vigorous ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction have come 
especially from the religious element 
in our population. 

Much of the blame for the preva- 
lence of juvenile delinquency is 
being laid at the door of the public 
school’s emphasis on self-expression 
at the expense of discipline, and so- 
called progressive education as prac- 
ticed in a number of public schools 
is being denounced as foolish. 


Fallacy Becoming Evident 


While it is no doubt true that 
from the Christian point of view 
these criticisms are in many instances 
deserved, they can hardly be said 
to go to the root of things. There 
are, it is true, glaring faults in 
present day public school education 
and a growing number of Christian 
people are beginning to see that our 
system of public education is basi- 
cally fallacious. This article is an 
attempt to point out that fallacy. In 
the interest of brevity and, I hope, 
of clarity, it will be made by way 
of a syllogism. 

Major Premise: The whole of 
education must be permeated with 
religion. 

The distinction between the sec- 
ular and the religious is, indeed, 
a handy one but to regard it as 
hard and fast is a grave error. He 
who takes his religion seriously will 
be religious even in his secular ac- 
tivities. The man who goes to 
church twice each Sunday without 
fail but leaves religion out of his 
business dealings on the other days 
of the week is not truly religious. 

Part-time religion is invariably a 
sham. It is a contradiction in terms. 
Hence, the apostle Paul enjoined 
Christians to do their eating and 
drinking and all other things to the 
glory of God. Applied to education, 
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this means that the teaching of so- 
called “secular subjects,” such as 
civics and geography, must be per- 
meated with religion just as much 
as the teaching of the Bible. 

The aim of education is not to 
impart as many isolated facts as 
possible. Nor is it merely to fit the 
pupil for a gainful occupation. The 
purpose of education should be to 
qualify the young for leading the 
best, the fullest and most useful life 
possible. Surely, no religious person 
can possibly dissociate religion from 
that kind of life. Not only is re- 
ligion essential to it, religion is its 
essence. 

It follows that education divorced 
from religion not only is woefully 
deficient but may well prove to be 
an evil rather than a good. Many 
of the leading religious thinkers of 
our day are convinced that here lies 
the root of most of the present ills 
of the world in general and of 
America in particular. In the May 
7, 1941, issue of the Christian Cen- 
tury the editor, C. C, Morrison, 
wrote: “Our society is unquestion- 
ably moving toward — secularism 
which is only another term for athe- 
ism and the reason for this trend is 
found in the exclusion of religion 
from the educational system.” 


Not State's Function 


Minor Premise: Religious educa- 
tion is not a proper function of the 
state. 

The separation of church and state 
is a principle which is almost uni- 
versally accepted by the American 
people. Unlike many European 
countries, we have never had a state 
church. While the state is in duty 
bound to guarantee religious liberty 
to all citizens and to protect all 
churches in the exercise of freedom 
of worship, it may never favor one 
religious group above another. It 
follows unavoidably that the state 
may not teach religion. 





a 
FALLACIOUS 






It has been argued, to be sure, 
that the state might teach so much 
of religion as all religions are agreed 
upon but that arrangement, if it 
were attempted, would satisfy no 
one, least of all the Christian. For 
of all religions, historic Christianity 
is most ‘exclusive. It affirms that the 
God of the Bible is God alone and 
that all other gods are idols and 
that the name of Jesus Christ is the 
only name given under heaven by 
which men must be saved. 


Atheists Have Rights, Too 


Besides, the suggestion that the 
state teach a universal religion leaves 
out of consideration the rights of 
those who call themselves atheists 
and denounce all religion as so much 
poppycock. However small the num- 
bers of minorities, it is of the essence 
of democracy to recognize their 
rights. 

Conclusion: Education is not the 
state’s business. 

If both our major and minor 
premises are accepted, this conclu- 
sion is inescapable. 

Yet, more than a few Americans 
who clamor for religious education 
regard this conclusion as so utterly 
heretical and extremely radical that 
they reject it with complete disdain. 
In order to avoid it, they propose 
that the state and the church co- 
operate in educating the young, the 
state to provide secular education 
and the church to give religious 
education in public school time to 
those children whose parents de- 
sire it. 

This plan is today in operation 
in many places throughout the land. 
But how evident that it is a hope- 
lessly inadequate makeshift! It is 
nothing else than a flat denial of our 
major premise. Instead of being ap- 
pended to education, religion must 
permeate education. Said William 
Temple, the late Archbishop of Can- 

(Continued on Page 28.) 
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URRENT problems of juvenile 
delinquency and moral degen- 
eracy have caused churchmen to be- 
come increasingly alarmed over the 
apparent signs of decay gnawing at 
the religious foundations of society. 
In their search for some solution 
to the problem, religious leaders 
have turned to the public schools, 
some to enlist the support of public 
schools in the cause of religious edu- 
cation, others to denounce the public 
schools and the public educational 
system. 

Public schools have been accused 
of being anti-Christian, nonreligious 
and atheistic. Some writers have 
gone so far as to claim public educa- 
tion a fallacy and suggestions are 
being offered for the replacement of 
the public educational system by a 
loosely knit school organization con- 
sisting of multiple, voluntarily or- 
ganized parental organizations. It is 
important that these charges and pro- 
posals be answered and that the basic 
functions of education in a demo- 
cratic state be reviewed. 


Social Organization Basic 


Organized education grows out of 
social organization. Alexander Mei- 
klejohn’s thought in this respect is 
well expressed: 

“Civilization . . . is a fellowship. 
As men rise out of barbarism they 
have regard for one another. Their 
interests are pooled. They have agree- 
ments of common purpose and, 
hence, of mutual understanding. It 
is these agreements which provide 
content for education.”* 

As civilization developed and cul- 
tural patterns were established, means 
were developed to provide for the 
continuity of established social ac- 
complishments and practices accord- 
ing to an organized plan known as 
education. Thus education has be- 


*Meiklejohn, A.: Education Between Two 
Worlds, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1942, p. 250. 
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come a process of social reproduction, 
a means for transmitting the social 
heritage to rising generations. It 
exists not primarily for the individual 
but for the transmission of civiliza- 
tion and, in that sense, exists for the 
benefit of the corfimunity. 

Out of the growth of civilization, 
the state became the primary social 
organization of man, designed to 
promote the general welfare of its 
members. Its purposes are achieved 
through the exercise of various func- 
tions, of which the promotion of 
public education for the preserva- 
tion and improvement of the state is 
now considered to be of primary 
importance. 


State as Coordinator 


The democratic state is character- 
ized by a tremendous diversity of 
interests and beliefs. It is unique in 
that it is constituted of a sovereign 
people who are both governor and 
governed. The welfare of a demo- 
cratic state demands that its sovereign 
people be literate, that they be ac- 
tively disposed to seek the common 
good and that they be sufficiently 
able to discharge their responsibil- 
ities wisely. The state serves as an 
impartial coordinator, obtaining vol- 
untary cooperation of all groups and 
at the same time protecting and per- 
mitting adequate expression of all 
group interests. The function of 
education in this type of organization 
is well stated by James Mursell: 

“Above all it has become clear that 
education is an agency by which 
democracy shapes the minds and 
molds the hearts of men so that they 
will be able to live together for the 
enlightened solution of their com- 
mon problems and to raise their com- 
mon life to new and higher levels, 
an agency for social and moral lead- 
ership.”” 


*Mursell, J. L.: Education for American 
Democracy, W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 
New York, 1943, p. 10. 
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The responsibility of a democratic 
state for the education of its mem- 
bers is clear. It must function to 
establish unity and understanding. 
The growth and efficiency of the 
state are contingent upon maintain- 
ing high cultural levels rather than 
promoting a narrow class culture; 
cultural differences must be recog- 
nized and protected, and indoctrina- 
tion must be minimized as emphasis 
is placed upon freedom for social 
growth. 

This responsibility cannot be de- 
nied. It demands the creation and 
operation of a school system and 
the development of an education 
pattern as a practical means through 
which the ideologies of the state may 
be put into practice. The position of 
the American school in this plan has 
been clearly stated by A. B. Moehl- 
man as follows: 

“The American public school i: 
conceived as an impartial, nonsec- 
tarian, classless agency through 
which all children may receive in- 
struction. It is a common meeting 
place for the harmonization of those 
cultural differences which otherwise 
create social conflicts and group 
cleavage.”* 


No Legal Status 


If this concept of the function of 
education in a democratic state has 
any validity, it is obvious that any 


‘school which is dedicated to the pur- 


pose of promoting specific group in- 
terests or beliefs, whether these be 
religious or otherwise, should have 
no legal status in a public tax-sup- 
ported educational system. Such 
agencies must necessarily be volun- 
tary agencies, essentially competitive 
in nature, to which the state has 
no obligation other than permitting 
them the right to exist. 

This is not to say that agencies 
arising out of cultural differences 


%Moehlman, A. B.: School Administration, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1940, p. 130. 
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have no validity, for one may well 
recognize the contributions that 
voluntary schools have made to the 
cause of education and the desirable 
influences such organizations have 
had upon educational practices. They 
are sound and socially desirable com- 
petitors, even though their function 
be essentially that of a protesting 
agency through which individuals 
may exercise a freedom of choice. 
However, the state can neither 
delegate nor share the responsibility 
of maintaining an educational pro- 
gram dedicated to its function in 
promoting the general welfare. 
This concept of the function of 
public education in no way brands 
the public school as atheistic, irre- 
ligious or anti-Christian. Atheism is 
a specific religious belief and, as such, 
is denied a place in the state educa- 





tional programs just as the teaching 
of any other religious belief is de- 
nied. On the other hand, the re- 
sponsibility of ‘the public schools for 
the adequate moral and ethical train- 
ing of youth can and does recognize 
the value of spiritual guidance and 
religious faith in the regulation of 
all human behavior, even though the 
promulgation of any specific religious 
faith be prohibited. Educators are 
fully cognizant of the values of 
spiritual forces in the development 
of human personalities, as is evi- 
denced by the high percentage of 
educators who are professing mem- 
bers of historic religious faiths. 

The churches and schools should 
serve as complementary agencies in 
service to the individual, cooperat- 
ing to the greatest extent possible 
within their respective limitations, 





Fallacious 
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terbury, in his book “The Hope of a 
New World”: 

“So we come back to the paradox 
of modern English culture, which is 
largely Christian in quality, yet re- 
gards faith in God as a dispensable 
indulgence. This reaches its climax 
in our educational system. We have 
supposed that it is possible to pro- 
vide education which is religiously 
neutral, to which religion can then 
be added in greater or less measure. 
But, in fact, an education which is 
not religious is atheistic; there is no 
middle way. If you give to children 
an account of the world from which 
God is left out, you are teaching 
them to understand the world with- 
out reference to God. If He is then 
introduced, He is an _ excrescence. 
He becomes an appendix to His own 
creation” (p. 12). 

If education is not a proper func- 
tion of the state, whose task is it? 
Although the answer to that query 
lies, strictly speaking, beyond the 
scope of this article, ] beg permis- 
sion to give a brief reply. In the 
sphere of education, neither state 
nor church is sovereign, but parents 
are. This is not to say that church 
and state have no interest in the 
matter of education. They certainly 
have, and it is both their privilege 
as well as their duty to express that 
interest unmistakably. 
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It is perfectly proper, for instance, 
for the state to enact and énforce a 
law requiring all parents to see to it 
that their children receive an educa- 
tion. However, for the actual edu- 
cating the parents are responsible. 
Therefore, schools should be con- 
ducted by associations of parents 
who will provide Christian schools. 

Obviously, it does not follow that 
under this system all the youths in 
America would receive a Christian 
education or even a religious educa- 
tion of some kind or other. There 
simply is no foolproof way of mak- 
ing provision for that. The principle 
of religious liberty implies that non- 
religious parents have the right to 
band together for the establishment 
and conduct of nonreligious schools, 
and it is contrary to the genius of 
Christianity to attempt to force 
Christianity upon anyone. 


However, if the Christian parents 
of America will associate themselves 
together to establish and conduct 
positively Christian schools for their 
own children and the children of as 
many other parents as can be per- 
suaded to cooperate, that will consti- 
tute a vast improvement over our 
present system, under which young 
people with relatively few exceptions 
attend schools where they receive an 
education that is not religious and, 
hence, in effect, is atheistic. 





for the elevation of the human per- 
sonality through spiritual forces. 

It should be remembered that the 
very essence of democracy which pro- 
vides for religious freedom recog- 
nizes the necessity for and desir- 
ability of religious diversity. The 
difficult problem is that of develop- 
ing a respect for and understanding 
of such diversity and in practicing 
a degree of tolerance that avoids 
compulsion or stigma. 

The current social problems are 
matters of concern to educators as 
well as to religious leaders. It is im- 
portant that the problem be faced 
realistically and sincere efforts be 
made to improve social behavior. 
However, the assumption that the 
replacement of public education with 
voluntary, parental institutions would 
solve present problems has no va- 
lidity. Evidence is lacking to support 
such a conclusion. 


Even though we concede that 
public education has partially failed 
in the specific function of maintain- 
ing acceptable moral standards 
among the rising generation, we 
must likewise recognize that the 
church has also partially failed in its 
accepted responsibilities. There is no 
assurance that voluntary educational 
organizations, with all of the in- 
efficiencies that must logically accrue, 
would be more successful in preserv- 
ing the moral dignity of man than is 
public education today. Neither have 
we any evidence that religious schools 
representing the Christian faith 
would dominate under such a volun- 
tary arrangement. D. Elton True- 
blood has wisely stated: 

“Civilization may be hopeless on 
the basis of irreligion, but it may 
likewise be hopeless on the basis of 
some of the religions we know.” 

A jump from the frying pan into 
the fire is no solution. 

Public education in America is 
basically sound. It is education de- 
signed by a sovereign people to serve 
the general welfare of all. Its failures 
must be recognized and corrected. It 
is essential that schools and churches 
alike appraise and evaluate institu- 
tional practices in terms of their func- 
tional objectives, each contributing 
in its own way to the common good 
and cooperatively striving to preserve 
those human dignities so highly 
prized in a free society. 


*Trueblood, D. E.: The Predicament of 


Modern Man, Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1944, p. 44. 
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NE of the certainties in post- 
war educational developments 
is the growth of the junior college. 
Interrupted by the war, the forces 
behind the junior college movement 
resumed operation immediately on 
cessation of hostilities and all indica- 
tions are for a spread of this upward 
extension of the school system. 
Among these forces are the tech- 
nological unemployment, which has 
been progressively excluding youth 
from employment and has made im- 
perative the upward extension of 
school opportunities for all youths; 
the increasing complexity of society 
that calls for a longer period of edu- 
cation to make it possible for the 
individual to cope successfully with 
problems of living, and the accom- 
panying spread of the concept of 
democratic opportunity for all. 


These forces, during the next 
decade or so, will achieve a degree 
of universalization at the junior col- 
lege level comparable to that toward 
which the high school was moving 
before and after World War I. 


Although in line with the tend- 
ency long characteristic of Amer- 
ican education, the vertical extension 
of the school system will be accom- 
plished by diverse patterns of organ- 
ization, there is ground for assur- 
ance that the preferred arrangement 
of incorporating junior college years 
into the school system will be the 
6-4-4 plan. A full dozen systems in 
the country are already committed to 
this plan and it appears that many 
more will be committed to it before 
long. A large scale comparative in- 
vestigation, which I have recently 
completed, reveals that the 6-44 plan 
is at once the most effective and the 
most economical means of bringing 
the full advantage of the junior high 
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school and the junior college to the 
community. 

Spread of the new four year unit 
will hasten correction of deficiencies 
of typical current programs in later 
high school and early college years. 
Certain weaknesses are readily ap- 
parent. The greatest of these is in 
general education. The last two high 
school years hold pupils to few con- 
stant courses. The average prescrip- 
tion for all pupils in this pair of 
years is two units, usually one of 
English and one of American history. 


The prescriptions in the first two 
college years are even more restricted, 
averaging from six to eight semester 
hours and typically including only 
freshman English. In view of the 
fact that programs above the junior 
college level are almost totally sur- 
rendered to specialization, one may 
conclude that general education 
throughout the long span beginning 
with the third high school year on 
through graduate and professional 
schools is perilously near bankruptcy. 

The prescriptions in the first two 
numerous developments and _pro- 
posals looking toward shortening the 
great distance between the program 
for general education and the mount- 
ing need for it. A proposal that 
may be thought of as a “natural” for 
the span of school years here con- 
sidered (grades 11 to 14) is contained 
in a report of a committee of the 
American Council on Education. 

This committee was asked to con- 
sider a design for general education 
for members of the armed forces, 
the group to be served to correspond 
roughly to students in the last two 
years of high school and the first 
two years of college. By the term 
“general education” the committee 
referred to “those phases of non- 


specialized and nonvocational educa- 
tion that should be the common 
possession, the common denominator 

.. of educated persons as men and 
as citizens in a free society.” 

The committee formulated 10 ob- 
jectives of general education, too 
long to be quoted here but pointing 
toward health, ability in communica- 
tion through written and spoken 
language, emotional and social ad- 
justment, satisfactory family and 
marital adjustment, active and intel- 
ligent citizenship at domestic and 
international levels, understanding of 
natural phenomena in the environ- 
ment with its “implications for hu- 
man society and welfare,” self-ex- 
pression in literature and sharing 
through literature “man’s experience 
and his motivating ideas and ideals,” 
self-expression in the appreciation of 
art and music, “clear and integrated 
thinking about the meaning .and 
value of life” and choice of a voca- 
tion. 

The committee also proposed 13 
courses designed to achieve these ob- 
jectives. Suggested titles of a few 
of them are: Personal and Commu- 
nity Health, Problems of American 
Life, America and International Af- 
fairs, Vocational Orientation.? Gen- 
eral education in these proportions 
would far exceed the meager recog- 
nition of this phase of education in 
current school programs. It would 
be so large as to compel extending 
it through the full four year span of 
grades 11 to 14. 

The general education program de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph 
should be as nearly common to all 
students in grades 11 to 14 as we 
are able to make it with the wide 
variation in ability to be expected in 
any universalized period of school- 
ing. The major portion of the stu- 
dent’s program not devoted to gen- 
eral education will be arranged to 


serve his occupational plans. 


It is a truism to say that, for the 
most part, these plans, in a highly 
popularized junior college, will di- 
vide the student body into two main 
groups: those who will continue at 


*McConnell, T. R.: A Program of General 
Education for Members of the Armed Forces, 
Chapt. II in Higher Education Under Wa 
Conditions, Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions 
15:13, The University of Chicago, 1943. 

*A Design for General Education: For Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, American Council 
on Education Studies, Series I, Reports of 


Committees and Conferences, No. 18, 8:14 
(June) 1944. 
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the level above grade 14 and those 
whose formal education will end 
with completion of the junior col- 
lege. The proportions in the two 
groups will vary widely from com- 
munity to community but present 
evidence indicates that on the aver- 
age the preparatory group (those 
headed for the professions) will 
make up no more than one fourth 
to one third of all students entering 
grade 13 and the terminal group 
from two thirds to three fourths of all. 

In the light of these proportions, 
we may take it for granted that to 
date most junior colleges, as well as 
high schools in their upper years, 
have conceded too much to prepar- 
atory specialization. 

Because of the presence of these 
two main groups, the four years of 
schooling here under consideration 
must make two-way provisions for 
specialization: for the minority they 
must add to the common-to-all por- 
tions of the program courses signifi- 
cant in preparation for the level be- 
yond the junior college, and for the 
majority of students an offering that 
will prepare them for vocations they 
will enter. 

The offerings to serve these occu- 
pational needs, usually referred to as 
“terminal” courses, must be in di- 
verse vocational areas, the main ones 
being industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture and homemaking. The nature 
of many employments in industry, 
preparation for which should be of- 
fered, is indicated in a recent publi- 
cation® of the U. S. Office of Educa- 


*Vocational Division 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Bulletin No. 228, 
Washington, 





tion entitled “Vocational-Technical 
Training for Industrial Occupa- 
tions.” This reports the findings of 
an investigation of needs in industry 
for personnel having more than trade 
training but less extended prepara- 
tion than is required for the profes- 
sions. 

Highly significant for needs and 
possibilities is the fact that the ratio 
of these occupations to those in the 
engineering professions ‘proper is 
about 5 to 1. Unquestionably, the 
fields of business, agriculture and 
homemaking present analogous needs 
for occupational training to be begun 
in later high school years and to be 
completed during junior college. 


What Proportions of Each? 


With the individual student’s cur- 
riculum made up in the main of the 
common-to-all general education and 
of specialization in relation to his oc- 
ngs plans, the question turns 
on (1) the proportions of the two 
phases in his program during grades 
11 to 14 and (2) the distribution 
of these phases to lower and upper 
levels in the new four year unit. 

Instead of arguing the question 
of relative amounts of general and 
specialized education, report is made 
here, by way of illustration, of the 
“Basic Pattern for the Future” pro- 
posed for the four year junior college 
in a system recently committed to the 
K-6-4-4 plan of organization, that of 
Stockton, Calif. 

Assuming that the total curricu- 
lum of the student during the four 
years will comprehend 120 credit 
hours (analogous to the 120 semes- 
ter hours required for graduation 
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from the tradi- 
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the vocational portions of the curric- 
ulum should be assigned mainly to 
the upper years of the four year span, 
while the general portions will be 
found chiefly in the lower years of 
the schools. 

If one tries to visualize the dis- 
tribution of these general and spe- 
cialized portions diagrammatically, 
it may help to think of the total pro- 
gram of the individual student as a 
rectangle made up of four rectan- 
gular strips lying lengthwise of the 
rectangle, one for each of the four 
years in the junior college, with the 
strip for grade 11 at the bottom and 
that for grade 14 at the top as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

Indicating roughly the relative pro- 
portions of general and of specialized 
education would be a line drawn 
diagonally from the top to the bot- 
tom of the rectangle allotting most 
of the total program to general edu- 
cation, but with this proportion much 
longer in lower than in upper years. 
Conversely, the proportion for spe- 
cialized education should increase 
from grade to grade. 

Contrary to the expectations of 
many who give thought to it for 
the first time, the planning of hous 
ing for the four year junior college 
presents few, if any, elements of com- 
plication not already inherent in 
planning for the two year separate 
junior college. The principal differ- 
ence is that plans for grades 11 to 14 
must always provide accommoda- 
tions for at least twice the enrollment 
in grades 13 and 14. Few, if any, 
specialized space provisions are re- 
quired for the upper pair of years 
that are not usable also in grades 
11 and 12. 

Except in units of larger enroll- 
ments, only a single laboratory in 
each of the sciences is required or 
a single shop in each of the tech- 
nical fields recognized in the curric- 
ulum. For the larger four year 
units, just as in large separate two 
year junior colleges, it will be found 
desirable to provide special labora- 
tories in such subjects as organic 
chemistry and geology. 

Only a single plant for physical 
education and athletics will be re- 
quired, only one full complement 
of administrative offices and only one 
inclusive library. This avoidance of 
duplication of facilities at both high 
school and college levels in the four 
year unit is one important factor 
contributing to lower costs. 
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Association of School Business Officials 


FTER postponing their meetings 
during the four war years, the 
Association of School Business Officials 
met April 15 to 18 in Pittsburgh. Some 
700 persons registered at what was de- 
clared by delegates and exhibitors to be 
one of the most successful conventions 
ever held by this group of school offi- 
cials. 

Edwin F. Nelson, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of business at Hart- 
ford, Conn., retired as president after 
serving the association since 1942. 
Robert W. Shafer, business manager of 
the Cincinnati schools, was elected 
president; Harold Cramblet of the 
Pittsburgh schools, who has served the 
association for twelve years as its sec- 
retary, retired, and H. W. Anderson, 
secretary and business manager at Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., was elected the new 
secretary. 

C. Harvey R. Fuller, business ad- 
ministrator of the schools of Toronto, 
Ont., was named vice president. Arthur 
A. Knoll, Long Beach, Calif., and Wal- 
ter McLain, Ottumwa, Iowa, were 
elected directors and Albert Auster- 
muhl was reelected as treasurer. The 
city selected for the 1947 meeting was 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Urges Release of Surplus Property 


The association went on record as 
favoring the channeling of federal 
funds for education through the state 
departments of education. It also sent 
messages to the Congress urging the 
immediate release of surplus property 
for schools, 

Lee M. Thurston, deputy superin- 
tendent of the Michigan state depart- 
ment of public instruction, predicted 
that school budgets will double in the 
next six years; the increased revenue 
will come from state and federal funds 
and additional local funds will be 
available as a result of a revision of our 
system of taxation. He also stressed the 
importance of getting the school public 
relations program off the short-term 
basis. 

Otis Crosby, senior administrative 
assistant of the Detroit public schools, 
urged schoolmen to use some of the 
public relations methods found to be 
successful in business; he stressed the 
necessity for finding out what the pub- 
lic likes and does not like about the 
schoal system. Mr. Crosby urged the 
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Pittsburgh Meeting 


adoption of a regular program of pub- 
licity, a program that will indicate how 
by raising the educational level we in- 
crease earning power and spending 
power. 

Arthur A. Knoll, in his discussion 
of merit plans, indicated how they in- 
crease the sense of security on the part 
of employes and relieve political pres- 
sure. He outlined the Long Beach 
plan and pointed out the method of 
operation. 

The meeting on financial accounting 
under the chairmanship of M. E. Weit- 
haupt of St. Louis developed into a 
discussion of handling G.I. student 
funds; there is still considerable con- 
fusion in determining charges and 
in handling these accounts, it appears. 

Some school systems in which bond 
issues have been authorized and the 
bonds have been sold but the money 
is not needed at the time have rein- 
vested the funds in government bonds. 

A majority of the delegates in one 





Albert Austermuhl 


John W. Lewis 


meeting declared that they are accept- 
ing the food subsidy and are not sure 
what they are going to do if it is dis- 
continued. One schoolman reported 
that under the present plan his cost is 
11 cents a meal. Cincinnati reported a 
per meal cost of 16 cents without the 
subsidy. 

The question of fees for summer 
school brought out the fact that some 
school systems charge so much per sub- 
ject while others have a registration 
fee. The per subject fees are around 
$6 ($15 for nonresident) and the regis- 
tration fees mentioned are $5. There is 
an apparent need for stressing in the 
public relations program that summer 
schools are as much for the progressive 
student as for those who are retarded. 

Dr. Ray L. Hamon, senior specialist 
in school plant of the U. S. Office of 
Education, in discussing over-all plant 
planning, stated that the conventional 
twelve year program may be extended 
in some communities to fifteen and six- 
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H. S. Mitchell 


teen years beginning with the 4 and 5 
year olds and going through the 13th 
and 14th grades. He believes that 
schools in the future will expand hori- 
zontally to provide services heretofore 
unavailable or formerly provided by 
other agencies. Their programs will 
expand to accommodate needs of groups 
formerly considered “pre-school” and 
“out-of-school.” 

Doctor Hamon reported an increas 
ing sentiment throughout the nation 
for federal financial assistance for the 
construction of schools. He 
such funds should be apportioned to 
an objective for- 


believes 


states according to 
mula based on need. 


Report on Custodians 


John E. Phay, Columbia University 
graduate student, reporting the results 
of a survey, stated that 70 per cent ot 
cities of more than 100,000 have labor 
organizations among custodial em 
ployes but that in 53 per cent of cities 
of all sizes reporting there were no 
labor groups. Working hours for cus 
todians are more than forty-eight hours 
in 33 per cent of the cities reporting; 
10 per cent had a 40 hour week, and 
32 per cent had a 44 hour week. 
Concerning retirement plans, 25 per 
cent of the cities reporging have no 
such plan. Where they do exist, the 
custodians provide half of the payment. 

Mr. Phay reported strikes of cus- 
todians in 19 school systems. 

At a round table on plant main- 
tenance and operation, Joseph P. Sul- 
livan of the St. Louis public schools 
reported that, following unionization, 
wages to the custodial group increased 
from 11 to 27 per cent, depending 
upon the size of the school. The men 
are still complaining, he declared. 

Two other questions that interested 
everyone concerned the use of pastel 
colors on school walls and fluorescent 
lighting installations. The majority of 
those present were in favor of using 
pastel colors but there was no con- 
sensus as to whether fluorescent light- 
ing has much to contribute toward 
better seeing conditions. 
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John T. Cate 


Ray L. Hamon 


H. C. Headden, director of school- 
housing planning for the Tennessee 
state department of education, told 
the group at the planning and con- 
struction section that the $2,000,000,000 
spent for schools through federal grants 
and aid during the depression merely 
scratched the surface of school plant 
need. Rural communities — benefited 
meagerly. 


Bills now pending in Congress, if 
passed, would grant either $1,000,000. 
Q00 per year tor three years or the 
same amount over seven years. This 
may look like a lot of money but Mr. 
Headden thinks it will not be nearly 
enough to replace the thousands of 
substandard buildings now in existence 
and to provide for expanded health and 
physical education facilities; science, 
homemaking, art and music labora 
tories; vocational facilities in rural as 
well as urban communities; needed 
lunchrooms and kitchens; community 
and school libraries; community as- 
sembly and recreational space; attrac- 
tive, safe and sanitary buildings with 
inviting classrooms furnished with 
proper instructional equipment and 
supplies. 


Long-Range Planning Needed 


Before construction on any school 
building is started a three phase pre- 
construction program should be carried 
out, W. K. Wilson, supervisor of school 
buildings and grounds, University of 
the State of New York, told the group. 
This includes: (1) establishment of a 
long-range plan of plant development; 
(2) determination of the desirable 
characteristics of the individual build- 
ing to be constructed; (3) development 
of a public relations program to sell 
any suggested construction project to 
the public. 

In addition to the attempted esti- 
mates and judgments as to the future, 
Mr. Wilson said, it is necessary to 
evaluate the existing school plant in 
terms of present and probable future 
needs, so that sound decisions can be 
made as to the disposition of the exist- 
ing plant. There must be decisions as 


to what units should be abandoned 
immediately, what ones should be kept 
for a limited time, what facilities 
should be plagned. 

“Naturally, all of these considerations 
must be tied in with the economic 
structure of the district so that the 
financing of the school plant and its 
operation will be in line with the 
ability of the political unit to provide 
all the public services required of it. 
Need must always be balanced against 
ability to pay.” 

Mr. Wilson also gave his conception 
of the relation of the school business 
administrator to education. 

First, the school business official must 
be thoroughly familiar with the im 
portance of public education as a bul- 
wark of our government and for the 
continuation of our democratic way ot 
life. 

Second, the business official must 
want to help produce the best possible 
conditions. under which worth-while 
public education can develop. 

Third, he must find out how much 
can be accomplished, not how much 
cannot be done. 

Fourth, his training and experience 
must qualify him to assist in gathering 
the necessary statistical data for devel 
oping a building program. 

Fifth, he must assist in the public 
relations program. 


Discussion of Classroom Design 


One of the interesting papers at the 
meeting was the one on classroom de 
sign and the physical development of 
the child presented by Dr. Darell Boyd 
Harmon of the Texas state depart- 
ment of health. Illustrated by slides, 
the lecture showed how architectural 
improvements alone are reported to 
have reduced eye troubles by 44 per 
cent and infection by 30 per cent. 

For seven years Doctor Harmon has 
been conducting a continuing survey 
among 160,000 school children in 
Texas. Children who sit straight when 
they start to school, this investigator 
finds, soon grow crooked because of 
bad lighting. 

Doctor Harmon recommends that 
the seating be so arranged that the 
child faces into the room with the 
light coming from the left. He thinks 
the ideal position is one in which a 
line projected from the midpoint of 
the child’s eyes to the front limit of 
windows forms a 50 degree angle with 
his line of sight while he is working. 
This also gives the child adequate pro- 
tection against glare. 

Fifty-five companies presented dis- 
plays at the convention. The exhibitors 
under Elliott Spratt of the Hillyard 
Sales Company entertained the dele- 
gates at an informal dinner on Monday 
evening of the convention. 
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worn down and dangerous. The article on page 34 tells 
how the treads were resurfaced and made safe for use. 
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Although it was built in 1896, the Wayland Center School at Wayland, Mass., was found 
to be in need of only minor remodeling. The exterior was given two coats of dark 
stain and the trim was done in white to give the building a more attractive appearance. 


Lets Not Discard Them All 


N EVERY side professional 

advisers urge educators to con- 
demn the older school buildings and 
to form a united front demanding 
new buildings now. “Outmoded,” 
“obsolete,” “unable to house a mod- 
ern educational program,” “built for 
grandfather” are cries heard clearly 
above the clamor for immediate con- 
struction. 


Before climbing aboard the con- 
struction band wagon, however, a 
reevaluation of the older buildings 
and a closer scrutiny of present 
building problems may justify a few 
years’ delay. Labor and material 
shortages magnify the impossibility 
of a 1946 school building boom. 
Some architects optimistically predict 
1948 as the building year and others, 
more cautious, select dates ranging 
through 1953. 

Contractors faced with almost in- 
surmountable problems must either 
bid wildly or ask for a cost-plus 
agreement. The latter, sometimes 
acceptable to private industry and 
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the government, is extremely risky 
for a school district. In light of these 
conditions, a restudy of the older 
buildings seems imperative. 


If, in this study, factors are dis- 
covered which jeopardize the health, 
safety and educational progress of 
the children, then unquestionably the 
building must go. Many buildings 
will be found, however, with years 
of service still ahead of them. Some 
will be adequate as they stand; others 
will be in need of minor remodeling. 
A check throughout our district dis- 
closed one such building, which was 
constructed in 1896. 

On its fiftieth birthday this build- 
ing was structurally sound and rea- 
sonably adaptable to a modern edu- 
cational program. Classrooms varied 
in size from 30 by 27 feet to 37 by 
35 feet, a welcome relief from the 
limitations of the relatively small 
newer type classroom and certainly 
better adapted for today’s educa- 
tional program. In most rooms light 
was admitted from two sides, a 


OWEN B. KIERNAN 
Superintendent, Wayland, Mass. 


marked improvement over the uni- 
lateral lighting found in many of 
our more recent buildings. Corri- 
dors, 12 feet wide and a sufficient 
number of exits made the building’s 
safety factor reasonably high. In ad- 
dition, the building was excellently 
located in a residential area with 
sufficient playground and athletic 
facilities. 

On the whole, the survey revealed 
no major defects and all minor de- 
ficiencies seemed correctable with 
not too great an expenditure of time 
and money. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing improvements were under- 
taken during the summer of 1945. 

1. The exterior and interior of the 
building were completely repainted. 
Before the painting was started, an 
extensive survey was conducted by 
the school department in order to 
establish the visual needs of the 
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Walls and ceilings were painted 
in light colors. Dados were dark- 
er for maintenance reasons. In 
the future, obsolete desks and 
seats will be replaced with mod- 
ern movable classroom furniture. 


building on a scientific basis. One 
of the larger paint companies pro- 
vided the services of color experts 
and their recommendations were in- 
corporated in the painting specifica- 
tions. The exterior of the building 
received two coats of dark stain and 
the trim was redone in white to 
make a more attractive combination. 
The stain selected had an oil base 
which will aid in the preservation of 
the shingles. 

Definite color schemes with differ- 
ing two tone effects were adopted for 
classrooms, special rooms, corridors 
and stair wells. Pastel colors were 
used on the upper walls and darker 
semigloss paints were applied to 
dadoes and lower walls for facilitat- 
ing maintenance. In the classrooms, 
walls which were faced by pupils 
were done in soft colors, such as eye- 
resting green, stratosphere gray and 
rose tan. Sidewalls and ceilings were 
lightened by using yellows, off-whites 
and sun tones. Window shades were 
replaced throughout the building, 
the new shades being styled so as to 
harmonize with the colors employed. 
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Basement cloakrooms were cleared of unnecessary equipment, walls were 
painted and the concrete floors received two coats of varnish seal. 


2. Corridors and stairways were 
of wood construction and showed 
the effects of a half century of use. 
Splintering had started on the cor- 
ridor floors and it seemed imprac- 
tical to attempt a sanding project. A 
3/16 inch asphalt tile floor was laid 
directly over the wood corridor floor, 
neutral colors being’selected to blend 
with the corridor walls. Where pu- 
pils had passed daily on the stair- 
ways, the treads were worn thin and 
had become hazardous in several 
places. Abrasive safety treads were 
placed directly over the worn treads 
and a 2 inch strip of asphalt tile was 


used for backing purposes. Landings 
were also remodeled with asphalt tile 


’ flooring. The corridors and stairways 


are now more attractive and much 
safer than before and noise has been 
reduced considerably. 

3. The building was insulated to 
improve heating facilities and lower 
fuel costs. 

4. Several improvements were re- 
alized by redesigning basement 
rooms. These were spacious and 
well lighted but, for the most part, 
had deteriorated into catch-all rooms, 
used occasionally for indoor play and 
cluttéred with a mixture of seating, 











This corridor prior to remodel- 
ling was dark and gloomy and 
its wood floor had begun to 
splinter. Asphalt tile was laid 
over the old floor and the walls 
were painted a light green. 


Stairs were made safe with 
abrasive treads placed over the 
old wooden ones; asphalt tile 
flooring was used on landings. 


custodial and physical education 
equipment. Doorways which were 
poorly placed were moved and in the 
general remodeling the largest space 
was utilized as a combination cafe- 
teria-assembly room seating 100 pu- 
pils. The walls were brightened by 
a light buff paint and the trim was 
painted tile-red to harmonize. 

Dusty concrete floors received sev- 
eral coats of varnish seal which made 
for cleaner and more attractive 
rooms and reduced custodial care to 
a minimum. An adjoining cloak- 
room was converted into a kitchen 
so that meals could be efficiently pre- 
pared and served in this area. 

5. Additional minor  improve- 
ments were made in the electric, 
plumbing and heating facilities. 
Where space and room arrangement 
permitted, book corners were built 
into each classroom. Library shelves 
were also placed conveniently - for 
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further book displays and storage. A 
combination teachers’ room and con- 
ference room was made possible by 
remodeling the former kitchen. 

The results of these improvements 
are measurable in higher morale 
among pupils and teachers and in a 
greater appreciation for an old build- 
ing made new. 

Future considerations in this pro- 
gram of plant improvement will be 
undertaken as soon as materials are 
available and the following projects 
have already received priority rat- 
ings: (1) replacing obsolete elemen- 
tary desks with modern, movable 
classroom furnitute, (2) continuing 
the asphalt tile floor project into all 
classrooms and (3) macadamizing 
the area in the immediate vicinity of 
the school to make available hard 
surface play space and to reduce cus- 
todial problems resulting from the 
tracking of mud into the building. 





When these future plans material- 
ize, an even better plant will be had, 
one that may well compare with 
buildings constructed in the present 
period. The cost of the project to 
date approximates 3 per cent of a 
minimum appropriation which 
would probably be necessary to 
build a new elementary building. 

If a conclusion can be drawn from 
this experience, it might take the 
form of a recommendation that we 
carefully restudy our building needs, 
that we ‘establish minimum require- 
ments and project a building pro- 
gram when these requirements are 
not met or cannot be met through 
remodeling. Obviously, age is a 
factor in this consideration but 
should not be the sole guiding fac- 
tor. Let’s appraise our existing 
school buildings and, when neces- 
sary, discard. But let’s not discard 
them all. Many can still be used. 
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Architects’ drawing of the new elementary school at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
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which Will Alban Cannon and Charles Irwin Thiele are the associated architects. 


Two Public Works Planning Projects - 


Schools suitable for residenital areas 


LANS for a new elementary 

school building to be located in 
the easterly section of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., have been approved by the 
New York State Postwar Public 
Works Planning Commission. Con- 
struction will begin as soon as labor 
and materials are available. This 
modernistic structure will have 16 
rooms measuring 23 by 32 feet. In 
addition, there will be a 48 by 80 foot 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, 
offices, storerooms and clinic space. 
A boiler room and other facilities 
will be located in the basement of 
the building. 

The pupil capacity of the proposed 
school will be approximately 560. In 
order to attend their present school, 
pupils now travel an average dis- 
tance of 5 miles at an annual expense 


of $25,000. Completion of the new 
school will eliminate this transporta- 
tion cost. The proposed site is in a 
rapidly developing residential area, 
which makes the project a necessity. 

Cannon and Thiele, associated 
architects of Niagara Falls, have pre- 
pared the plans, which call for an. 
expenditure of $291,048. 


North Hempstead, L. I. 


A new grade and junior high 
school is proposed for the town of 
North Hempstead, Long Island, 
Union Free School District No. 9. 
Plans by Louis E. Jallade, New York 
City architect, have been approved 
by the New York State Postwar 
Public Works Planning Commission 
to house 900 pupils ranging from the 
first grade through the ninth. 


Architect's drawing of the proposed grade and junior high school for the Union Free 


District No. 9 covers an area ap- 
proximately 4, miles square and 
has 1865 children of up to 17 years 
under .its jurisdiction. An increase 
of 50 per cent in the number of 
children from 1939 to 1943 has re- 
sulted in severe overcrowding in the 
two existing school buildings. These 
buildings have a total capacity of 
420 pupils but the enrollment is 
more than 800. To provide accom- 
modations for this number, a music 
room, health clinic, cafeteria and 
basement rooms have been converted 
into classrooms. However, it is still 
necessary for the lower classes to 
operate on a part-time basis. 


Together with the present build- 
ings, the new structure, which it is 
estimated will cost $644,610, will take 
care of more than 1400 pupils. It will 
be located on the site of Herricks 
School, Williston Park, which is 
comprised of 15 acres purchased by 
the district. 





School District No. 9, North Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. Louis E. Jallade, architect. 
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INCE the Peck’s Drive 

Grade School, which is now 
under construction at Everett, Wash.., 
is in a residential district, the archi 
tects, William Arild Johnson, A.1.A., 
and Associates, were concerned with 
the designing of a structure which 
would have an intimate 
character in keeping with its en 
vironment rather than which 
would be imposing and institutional 
in appearance. 


new 


domestic 


one 


The building is now more than 
one third completed and the part 
under construction will be ready for 
occupancy by September 1. The ex- 
terior is of brick with brick and 
stucco trim. It gives evidence of the 
architects’ belief that grade school 
buildings should be only one story 
in height and that they should be 
casual and comfortable in design as 
benefits the needs of small children. 

The Peck’s Drive Grade School is 
to house grades 1 to 7 and is planned 
to accommodate 320 pupils. The cost 
of the section now under construc- 
tion is estimated at $185,000; the 
total estimated cost is $250,000. Con- 
struction is being financed by a bond 
issue of $600,000. 

The new building faces north. It 
stands on a site 250 by 1000 feet and 
‘has a principal frontage of 250 feet. 
When entirely completed, it will 
contain a kindergarten, 14 class- 
rooms, an auditorium measuring 42 
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With Emphasis 


on the Kindergarten 


WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON 
Architect, Everett, Wash. 


by 65 feet with a seating capacity of 
425, playrooms, a teachers’ room, 
offices and cafeteria. All these areas 
are above ground; there is no base- 
ment. 


The structure has been so planned 
that future atlditions can be made 
easily and economically and in ac- 
cordance with the original drawings. 
The all-purpose room shown in the 
accompanying plan will serve for 
various uses until a separate cafeteria 
and separate playrooms can be built 
at some time in the future. 

The windows extend clear to the 
ceiling and greatly exceed in their 
ratio to floor area the requirements 
of the state regulations. They con- 
tain large panes of glass which are 
fixed and small sash which are op- 
erable from within. These are of a 


height that makes them easy to reach. 

The outstanding feature of the 
school is the kindergarten, great care 
and much thought having been 
given to the design of this particular 
section of the building. No effort is 
being spared to make it as modern 
in equipment and as homelike in 
atmosphere as is possible. This area 
is complete with its own plumbing. - 

The kindergarten, primary and 
lower grade children are to be segre- 
gated on one side of the building 
and will have their own sanitary fa- 
cilities separate from those of the 
older children. The kindergarten 
and each lower grade will have its 
own private playroom. 

When it comes to the interior fin- 
ish, color will be used generously 
since the beneficial effects of bright, 
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colorful, attractive surroundings on 
children and teachers have been 
proved. All ceilings are being acous- 
tically treated so as to absorb as 
much noise as possible. 

Since one of the major objectives 
in the design of the school is to elim- 
inate all possible hazards, the build- 
ing is provided with wide corridors, 
ample exits and adequate fire pro- 
tective devices. All walls and ceil- 
ings are insulated. 

Ultraviolet ray lamps are to be in- 
stalled in classrooms for combating 
air-borne bacteria. Toilet room floors 
and bases are of terrazzo which can 
be cleaned easily. 


Construction Details 


EXTERIOR DESIGN: Brick. 

EXTERIOR FACING AND TRIM: 
Brick and stucco. 

CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL: Fram- 
ing plaster. 

sor FINISH: Keene's cement 
inisn. 

CLASSROOM FINISH: -Plaster. 
ee FINISH: Smooth 
rick. 4 
FINISH OF TOILET ROOMS: Plaster 

and terrazzo. 
TYPE OF HEATING: Hot water, par- 
tial radiant. 
TYPE OF VENTILATION: None. 
TEMPERATURE EQUIPMENT: All 


automatic. 
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pe ee EQUIPMENT: Com- 

plete. 

PLUMBING AND SANITARY 
EQUIPMENT: As shown. 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 


PUPIL CAPACITY OF BUILDING: 
320. 

NUMBER OF PUPIL STATIONS: 8. 

COST OF BUILDING: $185,000. 

COST OF EQUIPMENT: $15,000. 

TOTAL COST: $200,000. 

COST PER PUPIL: $550. 

FINANCED BY BOND ISSUE: 
$600,000. 

FEDERAL AID: None. 
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Mew York State Revises required. A properly designed sys- 
Heating and Ventilating Standards ply and gravity exhaust can be given 


, er careful study by a state- 
wide committee; the division 
of school buildings and grounds, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment, has released to architects and 
superintendents new regulations 
which must be complied with in 
order to obtain approval by the state 
commissioner of education of plans 
and specifications for heating and 
ventilation equipment for schools. 

The regulations, according to the 
New York State Department of 
Health, require that heating systems 
shall be so designed and guaranteed 
that, when properly installed and 
operated, they will meet the stand- 
ards for thermal environment during 
the heating season given in the ac- 
companying table: 

“The maximum air temperature 
gradient from floor to 60 inches 
above floor shall not exceed 5 degrees 
and preferably shall not exceed 3 
degrees. 

_ “Air movement in zones of occu- 
pancy shall not exceed 25 linear feet 
per minute. 

“In classrooms, provision for air 
change shall be made which, in the 
judgment of the department, will 
provide a minimum air change of 
10 cubic feet per minute per occu- 
pant. For effective thermal opera- 
tion in mild weather a design factor 
of 15 cfm. is desirable. 

“In rooms planned for close as- 
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likely to be strong or where ovér- 
heating is likely to occur, special 
ventilating equipment adequate to 
relieve the situation and entirely in- 
dependent of the ventilating system 
serving the rest of the building shall 
be installed.” 

In a circular letter to architects 
and superintendents regarding these 
new regulations, Don L. Essex, di- 
rector of the division of school build- 
ings and grounds of the State Edu- 
cation Department, brings out the 
following points. 

These regulations are performance 
standards. They give the education 
department wide discretionary pow- 
ers in the approval of specifications 
for heating and ventilation. As a 
* result any type of system which 
meets the prescribed standards can 
be approved. 

Mechanical ventilation is no longer 


























tem of ventilation with window sup- 





favorable consideration, 

Except under unusual circum- 
sembly a minimum air change of stances, no advantage is seen in ex- 
10 cfm. per occupant shall be pro- ceeding the regulation on air change 
vided inorder to remove odors. cither by introducing more fresh air 
Additional air change, depending or by recirculation. 







largely upon wall exposure, may be The new regulations make pos- 
required for effective thermal opera-_ sible substantial economies in the 
tion in mild weather. design and operation of heating and 





“In rooms where there is danger ventilation equipment without sacri- 
of toxic substances occurring in large ficing the health and comfort of the 
concentrations or where odors are occupants of school buildings. 












TEMPERATURE REQUIREMENTS FOR VARIOUS SPACES 















Design . zi Corresponding 
Operative Room Air 
Type of Space Temperature ' Temperature ” 





Sedentary Activity: Classrooms, audi- 
toriums, offices, cafeterias 70° 68°-72° 


(30" above floor) 


Moderate Activity: Corridors, stair- 66°-70° 
ways, shops, laboratories, kitchens 68° (60" above floor) 
Vigorous Activity: Gymnasiums... 65° 60°-70° 


(60" above floor) 


Special Cases: Lockers, shower rooms 78° 76°-80° 


(60" above floor) 


Swimming Pool Area matuaboneies 83° 80°-86° 
(60" above floor) 





‘The operative temperature represents the mean effect of the temperature of the 
air of a room and of its walls. Under normal conditions walls and air exert approxi- 
mately equal effects; but if a room has three cold exterior walls, a higher air tempera- 
ture will be necessary for comfort than in a room with a single exterior wall exposed 
to the sun but not to the prevailing winds. 

*The lower figure of air temperature in each case is for a room with relatively 
warm walls; the second figure, for a room with relatively cold walls. 
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Lets See Where We Agree 


Children today are caught between conflicting 
ideas on the kinds of schools they should attend 


WILBUR A. YAUCH 


Visiting Lecturer in Education 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


ROGRESS in man’s thinking 
has ever been a slow, painful 
Whenever new ideas are 
advanced, there is inevitably a taking 
of sides, with proponents and an- 
tagonists lining up on opposite sides 
of the fence, glaring at each other 
a wide man-made chasm of 
misunderstanding. Words are thrown 
about, quotations pulled out of their 
context by one side and thrown in 
the opponents’ teeth and bad blood 
is spilled by the artificial creation of 
conflict. 

One is reminded of the present 
bitter fight between those who favor 
one type of school program and those 
who favor another and wonders 
whether the fight is worth all the 
energy spent upon it. In the present 
critical antagonism and_ bickering 
over what is called “progressive edu- 
cation,” is it likely that either side 
knows very well what the other side 
is talking about? 


Differences Must Be Resolved 


process. 


across 


In advocating changes in the edu- 
cational program, has either side 
taken into consideration the danger 
of throwing out the baby with the 
bath water? It might be well for 
those who are sincerely concerned 
over the welfare of children and their 
progress toward worthy ends to ex- 
amine the present situation to see 
whether violence is not being done 
children as they are caught between 
the conflicting forces fighting over 
the kinds of schools to which they 
should go. 

It is not likely that educational 
progress will ever result so long as 
we all remain in the extreme posi- 
tions in which our differing philos- 
ophies place us. Too much of our 
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time has already been devoted to 
clarifying these differences, resulting 
in wide variations in the notions of 
what constitutes an adequate and 
sensible schoo! program, when it is 
just as possible and much more 
profitable to concentrate on the areas 
of agreement. I should like to submit 
a list of those areas in which both 
pragmatists and idealists could co- 
operate to their mutual benefit and 
the everlasting profit to children. 

Man lives in a social world. The 
individual is born and brought up in 
a social context and much of his suc- 
cess in life depends upon his ability 
to get along with others. Regardless 
of the goals, either idealistic or 
pragmatic, that govern his actions, 
these goals must be held in common 
by all men if we are to have a world 
in which men live peacefully and 
profitably together. 

This agreement will give the school 
an important starting point for its 
program. If it is to improve the lives 
of children and thereby improve the 
society in which it operates, the 
school must be concerned with the 
social development of its charges. In 
this country we have found a way of 
arriving at the conclusions of what 
constitutes an acceptable social order, 
which we call democracy. If the 
schools would concern themselves 
with perfecting this process of living 
together, the process itself will de- 
termine the common agreements the 
people will accept to guide their 
destinies. 





The effective use of this democratic 
procedure will obviate the necessity 
for educational philosophers arbi- 
trarily to determine for people what 
their ideals and ways of thinking 
shall be. 

All men are capable of learning 
from their own experiences. The 
idealist will grant the validity of this 
statement as quickly as the prag- 
matist. This experiencing need not 
necessarily be on the concrete level, 
although it has been discovered that 
concrete experiences offer more prom- 
ise in the development of under- 
standing than do the abstract ex- 
periences. 

If this common agreement is ap- 
plied to the schools, we should be 
concerned with the quality and 
variety of experiences children have. 
These experiences should properly 
range from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, with the progression planned 
in that direction. This agreement 
would imply that educators should 
be interested in the kinds of experi- 
ences children have with subject 
matter as well as the quantity and 
quality of the knowledge gained 
through their experiences. 


Solve Problems Cooperatively 


Common problems can best be 
solved cooperatively. Idealists will 


-agree with pragmatists that the ac- 


cumulated experiences and knowl- 
edge of man are rich resources for 
the individual because they have 
emerged from a social context. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that, 
when a group of people sit down to- 
gether in an attempt to solve prob- 
lems of concern to all, the solution 
found by the group will be more 
acceptable and helpful to each in- 
dividual than would a solution de- 
termined by one member. 

If this method of agreement is ap- 
plied to the public school, the pro- 
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gram will of necessity go in the di- 
rection of cooperative group action. 
All of us know that what a teacher 
tells her children has less educational 
value than those things which chil- 
dren find out through their own ex- 
periences. If individual and group 
experiences are to be enriched, the 
school must provide children with 
opportunities for learning together, 
of attacking common curriculum 
problems through group action, of 
gaining wisdom and insight into bet- 
ter living by learning through func- 
tional situations. 

The most important component of 
society is the individual. Regardless 
of the degree to which idealists and 
pragmatists can agree on the relative 
importance of all things, they can 
agree that in the social order the in- 
dividual reigns supreme. Society is 
merely a composition of individuals 
in which they achieve their individ- 
uality as a member of the group. 

Schools would be different if this 
agreement were to receive its proper 
attention in the program. Too often 
our schools have been mainly con- 
cerned with making all individuals 
alike, welding them together into a 
common herd, subject to the same 


impositions and restrictions from 


group or teacher domination. If we 
agree that the individual is impor- 
tant, our schools must be concerned 
with preserving and fostering that 
individuality in a social context. 
Subject matter is important only if 


it- contributes to human 
Even the most extreme advocates of 
knowledge for its own sake will 
agree, in their soberer moments, 
that the value of knowing anything 
is determined by the use to which it 
is put by the individual. 


progress. 


New Emphasis on Use of Knowledge 


Acceptance of this point of view 
would make a radical change in our 
schools. Instead of overemphasizing 
subject-matter learnings, assuming 
that possession implies intelligent use, 
educators would begin to study the 
uses to which knowledge is put by 
the learner. We would then be 
concerned by the fact that children 
are given a_ well-developed pro- 
ficiency in reading, but that adult 
reading habits, interests and tastes 
are distressingly low. It is not neces- 
sary for us to be disinterested in 
having children know something in 
order to be interested in what they 
do with what they know. 
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Change is not necessarily growth. 
Idealists have accused the advocates 
of pragmatism of being interested 
in changing the world and its or- 
ganization. In turn, pragmatists have 
tended to think that idealists are not 
interested in making any changes. 
Both, however, can agree that if the 
change represents growth it is de- 
sirable. 1f we should define growth 
as movement in the direction of a 
stated goal, whether the goal is an 
ideal or a postulated hypothesis, it is 
likely that we shall find little dis- 
agreement. 


Programs, Too, Must Grow 


This implies that schools and 
school programs should grow as well 
as the individuals in them. The kind 
of school program which was good 
for our fathers is no longer ade- 
quate. The world in which the school 
operates has changed, whether we 
like it or not. 

This changed world implies that 
the school must change its program 
in its constant effort to improve the 
conditions of living. If the social 
order is one which most men agree 
is undesirable, the school is compelled 
to do whatever is necessary to im- 
prove it. All of this indicates that 
in a changing world the schools 
must change, the direction of that 
change being determined by the best 
cooperative thinking of all concerned. 

The scientific method of thinking 
has practical value in solving human 
problems. Regardless of which school 
of thought is represented, all men 
are willing to admit that the method 
of controlled observation, the postula- 
tion of tentative hypotheses, the test- 
ing of hypotheses in experimentation 
and reasoning from the experiences 
gained have produced an advance- 
ment in human knowledge which 
could easily be used for the benefit 
of man. 

However, although science has at- 
tained a respectable standing in the 
fields of technical research, it is still 


viewed with misgivings when ap- 
plied to the field of human develop- 
ment. Because the scientific process 
has produced myriad things which 
are then used for unsocial purposes is 
no valid reason for discrediting sci- 
ence; it is, on the other hand, a sad 
reflection upon man and his un- 
worthy purposes. It is entirely pos- 
sible that, given a reasonable chance, 
the scientific method when applied 
to human problems may produce the 
wisdom to use the products of sci- 
entific research for man’s own benefit. 

This implies that the schools must 
make a radical change in procedure. 
Instead of education consisting of 
accepting what is presented, learn- 
ing will take place as children are 
encouraged to test knowledge in 
controlled situations. Instead of be- 
ing made to accept the fact that cer- 
tain foods are injurious to health, 
children will be encouraged to con- 
duct valid experiments in diet on 
rats, observing the results of differ- 
ing kinds of diet. 

These are some of the agreements 
which I have uncovered in my search 
for a common ground among those 
who differ philosophically. Many 
readers will disagree with the impli- 
cations drawn for the schools. This 
is natural and inevitable. The sole 
purpose of this article is to point out 
that it is more educationally profit- 
able to explore the areas of agree- 
ment than to concentrate on the dif- 
ferences. The particular specific 
statements listed above are not fun- 
damentally important as a starting 
point. Others who may be interested 
in the venture will have a different 
list. 


One Common Agreement 


It seems reasonable to suggest that 
we can start with one common agree- 
ment. All educators are interested in 
children and in providing them with 
the most educative environment pos- 
sible. There are certain facts about 
child development which are reason- 
ably proved to be valid. Experiments 
have been conducted, investigations 
made into the factors favoring maxi- 
mum growth and methods of teach- 
ing determined which square with 
these facts. 

Our fund of knowledge about chil- 
dren has been materially added to 
by these researches. Is it too extreme 
to suggest that we use these conclu- 
sions. in determining the educational 
program for our children? 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


STOOHDS S,NOILVYN 








International Exchange of Students and Teachers 


© F WE want friends, let’s be 

friends.” That warm extension of 
good will which comes from the Mid- 
west in the words of a Nebraska 
schoolman expresses the typical point 
of view of the 34 per cent of school 
administrators who replied to this 
month’s School Opinion Poll on the 
subject of international exchange of 
students and teachers. 

The questionnaires, mailed to 500 
schoolmen throughout the country, 
asked for opinions on the advisability 
of an exchange of students on college 
and secondary levels and of teachers 
on college, secondary and elementary 
levels, on the Fulbright Bill which 
would provide economic aid and on 
the limitation of foreign enrollments. 


An overwhelming majority favors 
the exchange of students on the col- 
lege level. Replying to the first ques- 
tion, 91 per cent endorse the theory 
of international exchange as a means 
to world peace. Actual experience 
lends credulity to the opinion of an 
administrator from Utah: “I had a 
son who was an exchange student at 
Prague just before the war. I am, as 
a result, a firm believer in the ex- 
change of students as a promoter of 
good will and better understanding 
among the nations of the world.” 

The 49 per cent of the respondents 
who opposed a free international ex- 
change of students on the secondary 
level gave immaturity and differences 
between countries in elementary and 
high schol education as complications. 

The international exchange would 
brighten the educational horizon for 
American students, according to S. F. 
Delker of Chester, S. D., because it 
would be something for all students 
to anticipate and thus would stimulate 
better scholarship. 

On the negative side of the question 
are comments which bear considera- 
tion in establishing an international 
program: “Only the ‘chosen few’ are 
exchanged. What chance does an aver- 
age student have?”—from Pennsyl- 
vania; “It is difficult for us to know 
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how results from the learning of for- 
eign students have been used to de- 
stroy us’—from Michigan; “I favor 
exchange of students as a rule but not 
for the German setup. I knew several 
who attended college in Hitler’s day 
and they were sold on Hitler about 
100 per cent. German students in 
American colleges were excellent sales- 
men”—from Vermont. 

In answering the second question, 
62 per cent like Senator Fulbright’s 
bill which would provide for . credits 
arising from sale to foreign countries 
of U. S. surplus properties abroad to 
go toward paying transportation, tui- 
tion and certain other expenses of 
foreign students in the U. S. A. and of 
American students in foreign coun- 
tries. Some ‘schoolmen believe _ it 
would be all right to apply the credits 
to expenses of Americans abroad but 
that each country should bear the ex- 
pense of its own nationals. 


In regard to limiting the enrollment 
of foreign students, 45 per cent feel 
it is wise at present. The greatest 
handicap to letting down the bars is 
lack of facilities. A quota system is 
the solution, some schoolmen believe. 

Regarding teachers, 92 per cent ap- 
prove exchange on the college level; 
67 per cent on the secondary level, 
and 42 per cent on the elmentary 
level. Paul E. Gettys of Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, asks, “Why not give 
some of our American teachers a 
chance to do part of their postgrad- 
uate work in foreign countries with 
part of their expenses paid?” 

Tentative plans are already under- 
way to resume the University of Dela- 
ware’s foreign study plan this year 
and provision is being made to send 
a group of students to the University 
of Geneva late in the summer. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1939, 123 American 
schools participated in the plan. 





QUESTIONS ASKED—OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


|. Do you believe that a long-term 
exchange of university students 
between nations promotes inter- 
national good will? 


-WM% 
, . 4 
Uncertain 4 
No answer 5 | 


2. Would you like to have credits 


arising from sale to foreign coun- - 


tries of U. S. surplus properties 
abroad go toward paying trans- 
portation, tuition and certain 
other expenses of foreign stu- 
dents in the U. S. A. and of 


American students in foreign 
countries (Fulbright Bill)? 
Vet -.. = wee = 
Uncertain .. . 
ee . % 
No answer 1 


3. Do you think that certain Ameri- 
can colleges and universities are 
wise or unwise in limiting the en- 
rollment of foreign students? 


Wise at present. 45% 
Wise at any time... 23 
Unwise at any time. 16 
Don't know ........ iz 10 
Unwise at present... 5 


No answer... | 


4. Do you favor a free international 
exchange of students on the sec- 
ondary school level? 


No _..... 49°/, 
[arene ‘ cd ke 
Uncertain .. . 15 
No answer.. a Ce 


5. Do you believe in a continuing 
international exchange of teach- 


ers? 

On college level: 
Wee 2a 92% 
No answer 5 
eae ; So. 

On secondary level: 
a 67%, 
No answer.. 21 
PO tacines ii 12 

On elementary level: 
Yes . 42%, 
No answer... . ; — 
No _...”... gg . 22 
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Our Plan of INTERPRETATION 


VERY alert school administrator 
realizes the need for a contin- 
uous program of interpretation of his 
schools to the general public support- 
ing the schools. Our school district 
has been successful in obtaining pub- 
lic support of its schools and the 
school program. 
In 1938, taxpayers were called upon 
to support a building program for 


two new schools costing almost a 
million dollars. This request was 


approved and every request for addi- 
tional capital expenditures for vari- 
ous school purposes has been ap- 
proved since then primarily because 
our taxpayers are sold on the value 
to their children of improved educa- 
tional facilities and because of the 
plan of continuous public interpreta- 
tion of our schools followed by the 
board of education and school admin- 
istrators. 


Single Salary Schedule Is Basic 


This plan of continuous interpreta- 
tion includes as a basic element the 
adoption in 1938 by the board 
education of a single salary schedule 
for teachers based on training and 
experience, which enabled us to at- 
tract competent teachers and also to 
retain our best teachers. 

There is no stronger selling point 
for any school system than competent 
teachers. If you have good teachers, 
who are satisfied and happy and are 
doing an excellent job in the class- 
rooms, the pupils will soon transmit 
their happiness to their parents who, 
in turn, will be inclined to feel kind- 
ly disposed toward the school system. 

Our single salary schedule, which 
has resulted in improved teacher 
morale, has been extremely helpful 
in our public relations program be- 
cause of the good will generated in 
the district through good teaching. 
The active part that many of our 
teachers play in worthwhile commu- 
nity organizations also contributes to 
good relations between our schools 
and the community. 

Another medium used to interpret 
our schools has been a 16 page print- 


This 
in The 


won second honorable mention 
Nation's SCHOOLS esSay contest. 


_ 
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ed booklet in which the board of 
education annually presents its budget 
to the taxpayers of the district. This 
booklet is available about ten days 
before the public budget meeting of 
our qualified taxpayers. 

The booklet contains information 
regarding an analysis of comparative 
budgets and expenditures for a three 
year period, explains any overex- 


penditures made the previous school 
year, compares the school tax rate 
with others in the area, gives infor- 
mation pertaining to qualifications 
in general, 


of voters and, interprets 


HOW MUCH DO I WEIGH? 





and clarifies requests made for funds 
for the ensuing year. 

This method of presenting 
school budget has reduced to a de- 
cided minimum the questions asked 
by taxpayers at the annual public 
budget meeting and has created 
feeling among qualified voters that 
the board can justify and defend any 
request for funds. This type of 
budgetary presentation has made 
many friends for our schools and 
costs but $75 for 350 copies. 

Annually, the superintendent pre 
sents an illustrated 16 page report 


our 


Developing 


“HEAR THAT” 
Every stadent schools is given an annual bearing 
Ctedg ng ng aptly ll pr em cain 
~ eff thes test so that proper medical care can be tskeo. 


oe | Penida check ap made of wads weight by school purses. 
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a Success 


to the board of education and to the 
taxpayers. One copy is distributed 
to each family in the school district 
| about ten days before the annual 
| budget meeting. Each of these an- 
nual reports emphasizes a different 
theme of our school program. Two 
of the themes treated pictorially have 
been “What Our Schools Are Doing 
to Prepare Pupils for Life in a 
Democracy” and “Education for the 
| - 
Common Defense. 
These annual pictorial reports have 
been well received. Eleven hundred 
copies are published for about $350. 





LOUIS M. KLEIN 


Superintendent, Harrison, N. Y. 


During the year new families in 
our school district are sent a letter of 
welcome by the superintendent in 
which they are given a cordial in- 
vitation to visit the schools. Each 
spring, we conduct registration of the 
children of kindergarten age who 
will enter school the following Sep- 
tember. 

The superintendent sends parents 
of kindergarten children a letter in 
which he suggests what they can do 


iS Human Resources 


HANDS THAT MOLD 
THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICA 
High School students ad 
cling im clay and working 

with copper. 





PRACTICING 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
High School Seniors run 

the High Scheel for a day 
Selected Seniors teach ali 
classes and run the admini 
stration. This picture shows 
Student Principal dictating 
a letter to student secretary 
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to help prepare children for entrance 
in school in the fall. This early reg- 
istration of kindergarten children 
and early contact with new parents 
enable us to interpret our kinder- 
garten program many months before 
school opens. 

Circular letters are sent out peri- 
odically by the superintendent to all 
parents on matters of general in- 
terest so that they are kept informed 
of any changes in board of education 
policy. These letters also contain 
suggestions to parents for bringing 


about maximum growth in children. 

Each school has field trips to places 
of cultural and educational value in 
the metropolitan area. The coopera- 
tion of the various parent-teacher 
associations is obtained in serving as 
supervisors of such trips along with 
classroom teachers. 


Public Relations Activities 


Among some of the public relations 
activities included in our school pro- 
gram are public speaking contests 
on the elementary as well as the high 
school level, art and home economics 
and industrial arts exhibits in each 
school, physical education demon- 
strations in all schools, open-house 
nights annually during American 
Education Week when the work of 
the schools is on display, musicals 
in each elementary school and high 
school, dramatics, school newspapers, 
parent-teacher associations, concerts 
by outstanding artists sponsored by 
the local teachers’ association and an 
adult education school initiated by 
the local teachers’ association, the 
high school yearbook and the high 
school handbook for pupils and 
parents. 

The board of education invites and 
solicits the attendance of parents, tax- 
payers and representatives of the 
P.-T. A.’s at monthly board meetings 
so that the general public can keep 
in touch with the deliberations of 


the board. The superintendent gives 


a copy of his board of education 
monthly report to the local news- 
paper so that the press can publish 
important matters of school policy 
and program. Representatives of the 


An annual pictorial report on the 
schools, pages from which are 
shown, is distributed to each fami- 
ly ten days before the annual budg- 
et meeting. Each booklet treats 
a different phase of the schools. 
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press are present at board meetings. 

Between board meetings, the su- 
perintendent gives items of general 
interest to the press for publication. 
Each principal is responsible for pub- 








licizing the after-school and evening 
activities of his school in the local 
newspaper. 

In our plan of interpretation, we 
have used, with a great deal of suc- 





Conflict Sheet Aids Scheduling 


W. S. SMITH 


Assistant Principal, William Horlick High School 
Racine, Wis. 


AVE you been annoyed by the 

conflicts that oftentimes occur 
in class schedules which you are try- 
ing to arrange for a school year? 
Have you a device for spotting the 
conflicts and arranging the schedule 
of classes so as to avoid them? 

The conflict sheet described in this 
article is a device to enable the 
schedule builder to see what the con- 
flicts are. The plan discussed is one 
used at William Horlick High 
School, Racine, Wis. 

Before the conflicts are charted, the 
number of sections in each subject 
and activity to be placed in the daily 
schedule must be determined. It is 
possible to determine the conflicts for 
every section offered in the schedule, 
but experience at William Horlick 
High School has shown that nearly 
all can be avoided by charting only 
those occurring among activities and 
subjects for which one or two sec- 
tions are planned. 

The makeup of the _ individual 
conflict sheet is simple; it consists of 
a sheet of paper on which are listed 
all the activities and subjects for 
which conflicts are to be determined. 
A blank space is left at the top in 
which to write the name of the sub- 
ject considered. This means that 
there must be as many sheets as 
there are subjects or activities for 
which conflicts are to be determined. 
(If the school has a mimeographed 
or printed list of the subjects in the 
course of study, this may be used by 
ignoring those subjects for which no 
conflicts are to be determined.) 


Tallying the conflicts follows. 
Each pupil’s program of studies for 
the term under consideration must 
be reviewed. If any card contains 
two or more of the subjects listed as 
conflicts, a record must be made on 
the proper conflict sheets. For ex- 
ample, a pupil has a program of 
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English 6, Mathematics 6, Chemistry 
2, Drafting 4, Physical Education 6. 

Let us suppose Mathematics 6, 
Chemistry 2 and Drafting 4 are listed 
as subjects for which conflicts are 
likely to occur. The sheet with 
Mathematics 6 written in the blank 
space at the top is found and one 
tally mark is placed opposite Chem- 
istry 2 and one opposite Drafting 4. 
Next, the sheet for Chemistry 2 is 
found and tally marks are placed 
opposite Mathematics 6 and Drafting 
4. The operation is repeated on the 
Drafting 4 sheet, placing the tally 
marks opposite Mathematics 6 and 
Chemistry 2. 

After the foregoing record has 
been made, the Mathematics 6 con- 
flict sheet appears as follows: 


MatTHEMaTtics 6 
Mathematics 6 — 
Chemistry 2 — 1 
Drafting 4 — 1 

The other sheets would appear the 
same, except that the tally marks 
would appear opposite different sub- 
jects. 

When all the individual program 
cards have been reviewed, the Math- 
ematics 6 sheet may appear some- 
what as follows: 

MarTHeMatics 6 
Mathematics 6 — 
Chemistry 2. — 25 
Drafting 4 — 23 

This means that 25 pupils have 
chosen both Mathematics 6 and 
Chemistry 2, and 23 have chosen 
Mathematics 6 and Drafting 4. 

When Mathematics 6 is to be 
placed in the schedule, reference to 
the Mathematics 6 conflict sheet will 
show what activities and subjects 
conflict with it and how many con- 
flicts there are. The same can be 
determined for any other subject or 
activity by turning to the proper 
conflict sheet. 





cess, 16 mm. movies of our schools in 
operation. Our latest movies in color 
were taken last fall by a pupil sup- 
plied by the high school camera 
club, who took the pictures for a 
scenario written by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The movies include scenes to show 
the way the schools teach the funda- 
mental skills and tools in which all 
pupils must have training. A num- 
ber of scenes are devoted to develop- 
ing the title of guidance. Others 
show methods of preparation for 
various jobs as well as for college 
entrance and for everyday living. 
Our health program, including 
physical education and the services 
rendered by school physicians and 
school nurses, is also depicted. Citi- 
zenship training and training for 
social competence are included. 

After the movies were edited, 
spliced and titled, they were offered 
to community organizations for 
showings. The superintendent of 
schools commented on the film wher- 
ever it was shown. The schools sup- 
plied an operator and a_ portable 
screen in addition to the films, so that 
various organizations were eager to 
get the movie and superintendent for 
one of their programs. 


Movies Amaze Our Patrons 


Our total expense for this project 
was small and we were able to do 
the job for slightly less than $100. 
The project was a tremendous suc- 
cess and has paid us incalculable 
dividends in winning support for our 
schools. Many of the persons who 
saw the movies were amazed at the 
scope and breadth of the school 
system. 

The pictures brought our schools 
as a whole to persons in the commu- 
nity who did not have children, as 
well as to those whose children had 
been graduated, in addition to the 
many parents who had _ children 
in school. We are so sold on the 
value of this method of interpreta- 
tion of our schools that we plan to 
continué it every other year, empha- 
sizing some part of our program that 
has not been featured in previous 
pictures. 

While our plan of interpretation 
has been successful and appears to us 
to be practical and inexpensive, we 
are always on the alert to develop 
other ideas and possibilities which 
may strengthen and improve what 
we are doing. 
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Handling of Reading Disabilities 


MAUDE McBROOM 


Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Educational Division 


of the Reading Clinic, State University of lowa 


HE first part of this article, 

which appeared in the May issue, 
dealt with the organization of the 
clinic and the methods of diagnosis 
of cases referred to it. However, no 
diagnosis, be it ever so carefully and 
adequately made, is of much value 
unless it is followed by remedial 
treatment. 

As would be expected, the treat- 
ment of the clinic, after 
diagnosis, varies according to the type 
of difficulty, the cause of the diff- 
culty, the potential learning technics 
of the child, as well as the ingenuity 
of the clinician who teaches him. 
To some extent it is governed by the 
research purposes of the case. 

All children in the clinic are taught 
and studied by clinicians who are 
students in education, psychology or 
child welfare and who are registered 
for a course in education called Clin- 
ical Practice in Remedial Reading. 
A prerequisite is a course in the 
teaching of reading. The clinicians 
vary in experience from several years 
as a supervisor to a few weeks of 
practice teaching. 


cases in 


Individual Lessons 


Each clinician works with one or 
not more than two children. The 
children meet in individual small 
rooms for lessons of about an hour 
in length, three or four times a week. 
Each child returns to his own school- 
room, usually one of the opportunity 
rooms of the city public schools, for 
the rest of the day. Assignments are 
sent back with the child to be com- 
pleted before the next lesson in the 
clinic. The closest cooperation is 
sought among the foster home, the 
school and the clinic. 

Although the treatment of each 
case in the clinic varies, in general, 
clinicians are asked to follow five 
phases of instructional procedure, 
varying them to fit the case. 

1. Determine the right starting 
point. Although one boy, Raymond, 
was 16 years old and had “sat 
through” the eighth grade, his read- 
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ing ability was found to be of low 
pre-primer level. He knew fewer 
than 50 common words, had no 
means of getting words for himself 
and could not read out of a book 
with the lowest reader level. 

Consequently, Raymond was start- 
ed at the beginning in reading, with 
a small vocabulary, introduced slowly 
at regular rates, with ample repeti- 
tion and with some technic for get- 
ting new words independently. Since 
Raymond's capacity and interest level 
were those of a seventh grader, the 
content of his “pre-primers” was 
built around material that would in- 
terest an older boy. 

No child can hope to make much 
growth if he does not start where he 
is in reading ability. Just because a 
child sits in the fifth grade room, 
that is no sign he should be reading 
from a fifth reader. 

2. Introduce and maintain a con- 
trolled vocabulary in meaningful 
content. The vocabulary is often in- 
troduced through experience lessons 
about automobiles, personal history, 
science topics, maps or pictures in 
magazines, or any other interest of 
the child. In Raymond’s case, these 
experience lessons were built around 
(1) menus from restaurants where he 
had to eat his meals, (2) words from 
lessons about trafic signs, laws and 
other items in connection with a driv- 
er’s license which he wanted to pro- 
cure, (3) news items from the daily 
papers, (4) war maps, (5) the calen- 
dar, (6) personal history items, in- 
cluding his budget, (7) words from 
the Dolch list, which would cover at 
least 50 per cent of the running words 
he would encounter in any beginning 
reader he might pick up. 

The vocabulary, in the case of a 
young child, is often if not always 


that of a basic beginning reading 
series, not the series the child has 
used and failed on in school, but a 
new one. Here we have the advan- 
tage of the books and lessons already 
prepared and every child is moti- 
vated by finishing one book and 
starting another. 


Vocabularies to Suit Individual 


Of course, the vocabulary can be 
introduced entirely in experience les- 
sons, made by the clinician or by the 
child, but this necessitates the lessons 
being made every day and there is 
nothing for the child to pick up and 
read by himself. Often a combina- 
tion of the experience method and 
the basic series method is used. In 
Raymond’s case, after interest was 
established and he could read a little, 
a beginning basic book was used in 
addition to -his experience lessons 
Thesjoy of success in actually read- 
ing a printed book, in finishing one 
book and beginning another, seemed 
to compensate to some extent for the 
juvenile nature of the material. Only 
he and the clinician knew that he 
was reading a juvenile book! 

The technic for teaching the vo- 
cabulary is highly important. It 
should fit the needs of each particular 
case but the method found most 
profitable in most cases is some form 
of the kinesthetic method’ where 
children learn by tracing. This is 
especially good for children who 
make reversals. Since with this 


_method a child writes much of his 


material in sentences, language abil- 
ity is built up gradually with reading 
ability. 

Consequently, it is a good method 
to use with children who are far 
behind their grades in all subjects. 
To start with, it is a slower method 
than some for introducing new 
words, as every word which the child 
reads must first be written. How- 
ever, once a vocabulary begins to 
grow, tracing becomes unnecessary 


*Fernald, G.: Remedial Technics in Basic 
School Subjects, McGraw-Hill, 1943. 
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and progress is more rapid after that. 

3. Establish a means of phonetic 
analysis of words. If the Fernald 
kinesthetic method is used entirely 
and — at least with children 
of normal or high intelligence, no 
word arse is necessary. However, 
in other cases, except for children 
who have a hearing loss and cannot 
hear sounds, phonetic analysis seems 
The clinic children are 
already far behind others of their age 
and need every possible clue for aid- 
ing themselves in getting new words. 
Most of them have reached the men- 
which phonics have been 
helpful. Therefore, 
phonics are used. The methods of 
word analysis used most in the clinics 


necessary. 


tal age 
shown to be 


are: Stanger-Donohue,* Hegge-Kirk” 
and Stone."° 

4. Plan for recreational reading at 
the earliest possible date. Recreational 
reading may be a simple storybook 
at the reading level where the child 
is. It may be an experience story 
which has been typed and put into 
his notebook. It may be a reader 
lesson he has finished and is to read 
to another clinician, or to a child 
or to his room at school. It may be 
his letters from home. The sooner a 


“Stanger-Donohue: Prediction and Preven- 
tion of Reading Difficulties, Oxford University 
Press, 1937. 

Hegge-Kirk: 
George Wahr Publishers, 
1936. 

Stone, C- R.: Eve 
Webster Publishing Co., 


Remedial Reading Drills, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 


and Ear Fun, I, I, Il, 
1943. 





Women as Administrators 
MRS. VERN VANDERBURGH 


Superintendent, 

HE March issue of The Na- 
Tion’s ScHoots published a 
School Opinion Poll on “How Do 
Women Rate?” which voices the 
opinions of a group of leading ad- 
Five hundred were 
The analyst points out that 
84 per cent of those who responded 
either rate women teachers as equal 
to men or actually prefer women, 
that 54 per consider women 
equal or superior to men as super- 
but that when it comes to 
administrators 87 per cent prefer 
male high school principals and 70.6 
prefer male assistant superintendents. 


ministrators. 
queried. 


cent 


visors 


Such blasé egotism on the part of 
administrators must bring a subtle 
smile to the countenance of those 
women who long have considered 
themselves the “power behind the 
throne” but have remained appar- 
ently the weaker sex. Their opinions 
are an affront to the career woman 
which can hardly go unchallenged. 
_ In the first place, the poll gives the 
casual reader the wrong idea and, 
in the second place, misrepresents the 
true worth of women in the admin- 
istrative brackets of teaching. 

The poll does not say so, but it is 
a safe assumption that the 500 ad- 
ministrators polled were men. In 
South Dakota alone, there are, ac- 
cording to the Educational Direc- 
tory, 280 male superintendents and 


23 female superintendents. 
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Plano Consolidated Schools, 


Fulton, S. D. 


One would hesitate to accuse the 
administrators of having ulterior mo- 
tives in voting for themselves but 
would rather suggest that they felt 
duty bound to uphold their own sex. 

The purpose of the poll was to 
find how women rate in the teaching 
profession. The results indicated 
them to be superior or equal to men 
in all branches of the profession 
except in the administrative division 
where the poll was being taken. A 
poll of school boards having tried 
the employment of both men and 
women in executive positions would 
be more reliable. A questionnaire to 
parents would be fairer. 


The fact that few women hold 
administrative positions does not in- 
dicate their inefficiency but rather 
that the choice of the more lucrative 
and satisfying profession of home- 
making and rearing of children at- 
tracts them before they have the 
experience and maturity necessary 
for administrative offices. 

Witness the work of single women 
who have become administrators as 
compared to that of men of equal 
scholastic attainments and compare 
the work of family men with that 
of the few family women in the 
field. Were it not for the biological 
factors involved, many wives with 
husbands in the teaching profession 
could well exchange positions with 


their husbands to the benefit of both. 








child can be led to read outside of 
his assignments and to read some- 
thing which is in itself a motivator, 
the sooner he begins really to grow 
in reading ability. 

5. Plan for each child to feel con- 
fidence and success. Even though 
the clinic children, almost without 
exception, have to be held rigidly to 
their work and need much urging 
and constant checking to see that 
their work is done, success and con- 
fidence are practically necessary ac- 
companiments. Every child who 
comes to a reading clinic has already 
experienced so much defeat that his 
confidence in himseif is entirely gone 
and success seems unattainable. 

Therefore, every opportunity is 
seized upon to make him see that he 
is progressing, is succeeding. Posted 
daily records of the number of pages 
read, of the titles of books or pam- 
phlets finished, of the number of vo 
cabulary words known, of sounds 
mastered are some of the technics 
used. A mark of A+ or Good on a 
completed drill is a much sought 
after and appreciated prize. Praise 
is given and feelings of restraint, 
pressure and frustration are elim- 
inated as far as possible. 

The fact that’ the child receives 
no report card to be compared with 
other cards in the family and that 
fear of failing the grade is not con- 
stantly staring him in the face and 
that the agony of having his parents 
disappointed in him is absent may 
have a great deal to do with the feel- 
ing of relief which many children 
feel shortly after entering the clinic. 


Children Learn to Read 


A question which may arise in the 
minds of readers as fundamental to 
the whole clinic picture is this: “Do 
these children learn to read?” 

Every child who has entered the 
clinic has learned to read. One child, 
in two years in the clinic, advanced 
from pre-primer to fifth reader abil- 
ity. For the most part, however, the 
growth is not phenomenal but steady 
and sure. No _ infallible cure-all 
methods of treatment have been dis- 
covered. However, the clinic’s 
acknowledged purposes of (1) anal- 
yzing causes, (2) working out pre- 
ventive measures and (3) leading 
parents, teachers and the whole 
school community to study and co- 
operate in eliminating reading difh- 
culties are nearing some measure of 
realization in this Iowa clinic. 
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Health of Teachers 


HE President’s health message, 

delivered to the Congress on 
November 19, 1945, recommending 
a five-point program to assure health 
security for people in the United 
States, has focused the attention of 
the American public on our health 
needs. 

These recommendations and the 
extensive Congressional hearings be- 
fore the Senate education and labor 
committee on the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill, S. 1606, which is in- 
tended to implement part of the 
President’s health message, together 
with the growing discussion of the 
need for and the means of operating 
a school health program,’ have fo- 
cused general as well as professional 
attention anew on the state of health 
of our teachers. 

School board rules and regulations 
in many areas, as well as extensive 
provisions of law and regulation re- 
lating to retirements and pensions 
for mental and physical disability, 
fully attest to a long-continued pro- 
fessional interest in the health status 
of teachers and school employes. 

A recent case in New York indi- 
cates clearly the scope of the general 
public’s concern with the health of 
teachers and other school employes 
who come into close contact with 
school children. The New York City 
board of health adopted a regulation 
in 1944 requiring teachers and other 
school employes to procure bien- 
nially medical certificates of their 
freedom from active tuberculosis, the 
certificates to be based upon chest 
X-rays. 

Pursuant to this regulation, the 
board of education directed the com- 
plaining teacher to appear for, or to 
obtain, a chest x-ray. This the teacher 
refused to do. The law suit is this 
teacher’s legal attempt to restrain the 
board of education and the board 
of health from enforcing what the 
teacher claims to be an unreasonable 
and unconstitutional health regula- 
tion. The court ruled for the boards 
and upheld the regulation as being 
necessary for the protection of the 


?Rosenfield, H. N.: A School Health Pro- 
gram, School Executive (April) 1946. 
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public health. Contacts between 
teachers and pupils in school increase 
the hazard of infection when teach- 
ers have open cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Consequently, the court 
ruled, the regulation is reasonable. 

The teacher argued that the regu- 
lation was unconstitutional because 
it discriminated against teachers, be- 
ing applicable only to them. The 
court, however, rejected this argu- 
ment on the ground that it was a 
reasonable classification to make 
such requirement applicable to teach 
ers and not to others: “It cannot 
be said that the board of health acted 
unreasonably or arbitrarily in plac- 
ing the school teacher and school 
employe in a different category from 
the policeman, the fireman, the mo- 
torman, the street cleaner or the 
clerk.” 

In respect of the teacher’s claim 
that the statute improperly deprived 
her of her rights, the court said: 

“Where, as here, the choice must 
be made between the individual 
rights of the teacher on the one hand 
and the health of school children 
generally on the other hand, I am of 
the opinion that the teacher’s rights 
must yield to the common good.”” 


Physical Unfitness as Ground for 
Dismissal. A Mississippi teacher 
brought suit for two months’ salary 
on a ten months’ contract. The 
teacher contracted smallpox and con- 
tinued to teach after the county 
health officer found that the teacher 
had the disease and that he was in 
the classroom with it at the ailment’s 
most contagious stage. The super- 
intendent requested the teacher to 
remain out of class until he recov- 
ered but the teacher refused; then 
he was discharged with two months 
of his contract still to run. 

The court ruled against the 
teacher. His continued presence in 


*Conlon v. Marshall, 59 N. Y. Supp. (2) 
52 (N. Y., 1945). 


school, said the court, subjected him 
to a criminal penalty for appearing 
in public while affected with small- 
pox. His conduct was a disqualifi- 
cation coming within the legal 
grounds for dismissal. Nor can such 
teacher ask the court to exercise equi- 
table powers in his behalf because 
“he comes as a violator of a 
criminal statute enacted for the con- 
servation of the health and lives of 
the public.”* 

The California court has held that 
a mental condition unfitting a 
teacher to instruct or associate with 
children (in this instance, apparently 
something in the nature of a perse- 
cutory type of paranoid state) was 
an adequate ground for dismissal.* 


Ground for Noncertification of 
Teacher. An applicant for a license 
to teach economics and economic 
geography in New York City’s high 
schools was denied his license be- 
cause of a finding by the board’s 
medical staff that he had a perma- 
nent and progressive heart ailment 
in the nature of an organic murmur 
and rheumatic heart. The case was 
referred to an _ outside specialist 
chosen from a panel recommended 
by the local medical society and this 
specialist also found the applicant 
physically unfit for teaching duties. 

The candidate’s own medical ad- 
visers stated that his heart ailment 
did not render him unfit to teach. 
In addition to this medical testi- 
mony, the plaintiff argued that he 
had taught for one year as a teacher- 
in-training and had been active in 


‘athletics without suffering any effects 


therefrom. The board’s medical staff 
reexamined the applicant but re- 
affirmed its previous finding. 

The court refused to overrule the 
board; a difference of medical testi- 
mony was not sufficient to show 
that the board had acted capriciously. 
There was no showing that the 
board’s medical standards were un- 


*Overstreet v. Lord, 160 Miss. 444, 134 So. 
169 (1931). 

‘Board of Education of San Francisco v. 
Mulcahy, 50 Cal. App. (2) 418, 123 Pac. (2) 
114 (1942). 
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reasonable. It was not the court’s 
task to decide which doctor was 
right but rather whether the board 
acted arbitrarily or capriciously in 
arriving at its decision. Previous 
teaching experience at an- earlier 
time was not conclusive. 

“The scope of a physical examina- 
tion should not include mere specu- 
lation as to the span of life but it 
seems reasonable to permit it to in- 


clude inquiry into the question as to 
whether a recognized disease, pres- 
ently existing, will render the appli- 
cant unable to perform his duties 
in a short time. . . . The public’s 
interests are sufficiently involved to 
permit consideration of the element 
of prognosis within reasonable lim- 
its on the question of fitness.” 


"Strauss v. Hannig, 281 N. Y. 612, 22 N. E. 
(2) 174 (1939). 





Cerebral-Palsied Child 
Needs Special Care 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Chief, California State Department of Education 
Division of Elementary Education 


N THE annals of humanitarian 

legislation, the California state 
legislature in its 1945 session won a 
place of unusual significance through 
its enactment of a comprehensive 
program for the diagnosis, treatment 
and education of children afflicted 
with cerebral palsy. 

According to medical experts, cere- 
bral palsy is caused by injury to cer- 
tain parts of the brain that govern 
muscular control. It may have sev- 
eral causes: a hemorrhage in the 
brain resulting from injury before, 
during or after birth; a congenital 
malformation of the brain; encepha- 
litis or other disease, or injury to 
the brain at any time during life. 

A number of types of muscular 
involvement are classified as cerebral 
palsy. Most commonly observed are 
(1) spasticity, a condition of tense 
contracted muscles, (2) athetosis, a 
condition involving constant invol- 
untary motion and (3) ataxia, a lack 
of balance and coordination. 

The manifestation of 
palsy is the exact opposite of in- 
fantile paralysis. In cerebral palsy 
muscular tension is increased while 
in infantile paralysis muscles are 
weakened and flaccid. 

The cerebral-palsied child has been 
neglected in the past because of a 
widespread belief that feeble-minded- 
ness was an accompaniment of the 
condition. Intelligence is not neces- 
sarily impaired in cerebral palsy. 
Children with this condition have 
great difficulty in expressing them- 
selves and because most tests of in 
telligence are dependent upon verbal 
response, there has been a tendency 


cerebral 
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to underestimate their mentality. 

J. Thomas McIntire, psychologist 
for the New Jersey Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Commission, has estimated on 
the basis of extensive research that 
the distribution of cerebral-palsied 
children in the categories of intelli- 
gence is approximately as follows: 
superior, 5 per cent; high average, 
10 per cent; average, 30 per cent; 
low average, 11 per cent; borderline, 
5 per cent; feeble-minded, 26 per 
cent. Mcintire estimates that about 
75 per cent of cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren are teachable. 

Repeated surveys in various parts 
of the United States reveal that there 
is an annual increment of seven 
cerebral-palsied children for every 
hundred thousand of the population. 
Of the seven, one dies before reach- 
ing the age of 6, thus leaving ap- 
proximately 96 children under the 
age of 16 per hundred thousand. 
Based on a study of the state register 
of crippled children, the survey con- 
ducted through the schools and sta- 
tistics from state institutions and hos- 
pitals, it has been estimated that 
California has approximately 7000 
cerebral-palsied children and youths 
under the age of 21. Cerebral palsy 
is a close second to infantile paralysis 
as a major cause of crippling. 


The California legislature enacted 
a comprehensive program involving 
various departments of state govern- 
ment in its administration. The state 
department of public health is ex- 
tending its field clinic — service 
through which cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren may be referred to state cere- 
bral palsy centers. It is also follow- 











ing up on children returned to their 
local school districts and providing 
for physical therapy and consultation 
service insofar as the funds available 
in the appropriation permit. 

The state department of education 
has been authorized: 

1. To contract with the University 
of California in Northern California 
and with the medical school of any 
public or private university or hos- 
pital in Southern California to op- 
erate and maintain two state cerebral 
diagnostic and treatment centers. 

2. To establish two cerebral palsy 
schools in conjunction with the cere- 
bral palsy diagnostic and treatment 
centers. 

3. To construct two buildings to 
house the cerebral palsy schools. 

4. To employ two consultants in 
the education of physically handi- 
capped children in public schools 
and cerebral palsy schools. 

How will the program operate? 
What will be the procedure with 
regard to the individual child? 

1. Examination in a field clinic of 
the Crippled Children’s Services of 
the state department of public health. 

2. Referral to a state cerebral palsy 
center. 

3. Diagnosis and treatment at a 
cerebral palsy center. 

4. Study of each child to deter- 
mine educability. 

5. Period of therapy and educa- 
tion to establish desirable habits vary- 
ing from three months to a year. 

6. Recommendations to _ local 
school districts concerning education 
of cerebral-palsied children returned 
to their homes. 

7. Recommendations to field clin- 
ics for continued therapy. 

8. Recommendation to parents for 
out-of-school care of child. 

9. In cases in which return to the 
home is not feasible or desirable, 
referral by cerebral palsy center to 
appropriate custodial institution. 

How can qualified professional 
personnel be obtained? What facili- 
ties are most functional in the treat- 
ment and education of the cerebral 
palsied? How can parents, doctors, 
teachers and therapists work most 
effectively as a team? How can local 
programs be related most satisfac- 
torily to the state program? 

These and many other problems 
must be solved in bringing relief to 
the most neglected, least understood 
and most handicapped of the chil- 
dren in our schools. 
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NAMES in th NEWS 








Superintendents 
Ervin R. Fletcher, 


high school princi- 
pal at Port Jervis, 
N. Y., has been 
elected superintend- 
ent of schools. He 
will succeed A. H. 
Naylor who is re- 
signing October 31 
| after thirty-two 

4 years service. Ro 
deric E. Ayer, principal of the high 
school at Fort Plain, N. Y., will replace 
Mr. Fletcher. 





Joe L. Gettys, superintendent at Har- 
lan, Iowa, for the last six years, has been 
elected superintendent at Atlantic, Iowa. 
He will succeed Karl Gaylord who re- 
signed effective July l. 


John L. Fitzpatrick, superintendent of 
schools at Waltham, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent at Chicopee, Mass. 
He succeeds John J. Desmond Jr. whose 
appointment as state commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts was reported 
in the April issue of The Nartion’s 
Scuoots. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a former 
supervisor of special classes at Waltham, 
taught at Hyannis State Teachers Col- 
lege for fifteen years and was an in- 
structor of university extension courses 
for eight years. He became supervisor 
of elementary schools at Waltham in 
1943. 


Donald G. Mitchell, recently dis- 
charged from the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lovilia, Iowa, for 
1946-47. He held the post during 1943- 
44 before entering the Navy. 


Floyd G. Parker, superintendent at 
Dannebrog, Neb., for the last four years, 
has resigned to join the staff of the 
extension division of the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. 


D. B. Prather has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Arnolds Park, 
lowa, to return to his former post with 
a school equipment supply house. He 
had accepted the superintendency as a 
patriotic gesture three years ago when 
the teacher situation first became acute. 


Howard V. Funk, acting superintend- 
en of schools, Bronxville, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent. The appoint- 
ment ends a ninth months’ survey un- 
dertaken following the resignation last 
summer of Dr. Frederick H. Bair. Mr. 
Funk has been associated with the 
sronxville schools for the last nineteen 
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years, including sixteen as principal of 
the junior high school. He has served as 
acting superintendent three times. 

Clyde W. Cranmer will retire as 
superintendent of schools at Kittanning, 
Pa., after serving in that community for 
more than a quarter of a century. Dr. 
Clarence M. Long, principal of Kittan- 
ning High School, resigned, effective the 
same date, to accept the superintendency 
at Oakmont, Pa. Dr. Ned Culler, as- 
sistant high school principal for the last 
year, will succeed Doctor Long. 

Kyle C. Jones, who was superintend- 
ent of schools at Coon Rapids, Iowa, 
prior to entering military service, has 
been elected superintendent at Emmets- 
burg, Iowa. He replaces R. W. Newell, 
superintendent for the last seventeen 
years, who resigned to become a sales 
representative in Iowa for the Grolier 
Society of New York. 

H. Austin Snyder, supervising prin- 
cipal, Clarks Summit-Clarks Green joint 
schools, Clarks Summit, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Sayre, Pa. 


Maurice E. Stapley, superintendent at 
Greencastle, Ind., has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the bureau of teacher 
recommendations at Indiana University. 
He has served as superintendent at 
Corydon, Ind., and as principal of the 
high school at Columbus, Ind. 


J. Wesley Pritchard has been reelected 
superintendent at Wayland, Iowa. 


Walter Lienau, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools at Armour, S. D., has re- 
signed to complete studies for his mas- 
ter’s degree at the Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley. Mr. 
Lienau, who will receive his degree in 
August, has served as superintendent at 
Armour for the last three years. E. 
Sampson will be his successor. 


Bertrand L. Smith, associate superin- 
tendent of schools at Alton, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of elementary 
schools at Oak Park, Ill., filling the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of 


William J. Hamilton. The latter, who is. 


retiring from the teaching profession, 
held the post for twenty-nine years. 


Dr. Harold E. Moore, member of the 
faculty of Indiana University school of 
education, principal of the University 
School and director of the university’s 
bureau of teacher recommendations, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
at Mishawaka, Ind., and will assume his 
duties August 1. He succeeds P. C. 
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Emmons who retires July 31. Doctor 
Moore has won national recognition 
through his activities in educational as- 
sociations, his war services as assistant 
regional director for the Middle West 
area of the U. S. Defense Health and 
Welfare Service, as senior specialist on 
school facilities of the U. S. Office of 
Education. He is a former acting di- 
rector of elementary and high school 
inspection for the Indiana state depart- 
ment of education and has served also 
as county superintendent of schools of 
Vigo County, Indiana. 


Raymond C. Burdick, whose resigna- 
tion as superintendent of schools at 
Huntington, N. Y., was announced in 
these columns in March, ,has accepted 
a position in the New York State edu 
cation department as state director of 
school surplus property. 


J. H. Peet has been reelected super- 
intendent at Cedar Falls, Iowa. Mr. Peet 
has been with the Cedar Falls school 


system for the last eleven years. 


R. E. Creel, principal of Wilson High 
School, Cherokee, Iowa, has been se- 
lected as superintendent of Cherokee 
schools to succeed J. C. Hoglan. Mr. 
Creel has served as principal since 1936. 


Marshall Lewis, superintendent of 
schools at Ladysmith, Wis., for the last 
twenty-eight years, has announced his 
retirement effective with the close of 
the school year. Harold Schiotz, super- 
intendent at Cameron, Wis., has been 
named his successor. 


Principals 

Samuel M. Graves, 
war-time principal 
of Winchester High 
School, Winchester, 
Mass., from March 
to January 
1946, has been elect- 
ed principal of the 
high school at Attle- 
boro, Mass. Wade 
L. Grindle, Winches- 
ter principal, returned to his post on 
February | after serving in the Army, 
since which time Mr. Graves has served 
as director of guidance and assistant prin- 
cipal. Mr. Graves will assume his new 
duties this fall. 


Elizabeth McCabe, teacher in North 
Providence schools, Providence R. I., for 
the last eighteen years and acting prin- 
cipal of Marieville School since the death 

(Continued on Page 92.) 











where children are less able to work independently and need the teacher's personal attention. 





lf 30 pupils per teacher is desirable in high school, it is even more desirable in elementary grades 








Watch Elementary Class Size 


URING the last four or five 

years, elementary teaching 
loads in many cities and villages in 
Michigan have increased to ques- 
tionable proportions. This is almost 
a complete reversal of an earlier trend 
during the 30’s toward smaller classes 
and lower pupil-teacher ratios in the 
elementary grades. 

Although several conditions have 
been responsible for this change, chief 
among them are the increase in ele- 
mentary school enrollments, the 
shortage of qualified teachers and 
lack of adequate plants. 


Effect of Size Often Ignored 


It is recognized that many cities 
were forced to assign larger classes 
temporarily during the war. Other 
places, however, have ignored the 
effect of increased class size on in- 
structional efficiency. Fewer teach- 
ers have been employed as a means 
for meeting the demand for higher 
teachers’ salaries. Heavier assign- 
ments have usually been accepted by 
the teachers without murmur for 
fear that needed salary adjustments 
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would not be forthcoming if addi- 
tional teachers were employed. 

Another factor contributing to the 
increase in elementary teaching loads 
has resulted not from the war but 
from the desire of some school of- 
ficials to obtain a larger amount of 
state aid by increasing the number 
of children enrolled in their schools. 
Where the teaching load is disre- 
garded in the formula for distribut- 
ing state school aid, aggressive su- 
perintendents in village schools often 
solicit nonresident pupils and crowd 
in as many children as classrooms 
will hold. Increased revenues thus 
received are usually used not to em- 
ploy more teachers in the elementary 
grades but rather to expand services 
and hire additional personnel in the 
high school where pupil-teacher 
ratios may already be only half those 
of the elementary school. 

This practice is one of the most 
serious stumbling blocks to reorgan- 
ization of school districts. It is little 
wonder that some rural people feel 
that the one room school is as good 
as the village school. 





EDMUND H. THORNE 


Assistant Superintendent, Lansing, Mich. 


In some cities and villages, it is not 
uncommon to find elementary classes 
of 40, 45 or even 50 pupils. In con- 
trast with the large classes found in 
the elementary gradés are the small 
classes in secondary schools. There, 
where children are older and more 
familiar with intellectual processes, 
classes are small and in some cases 
extremely small. There is no sound 
psychological basis for this difference. 


30 Pupil Limit Is Desirable 


Accrediting agencies limit the size 
of secondary school classes and teach- 
ing loads, but no authority attempts 
to safeguard elementary class size 
and teaching loads. Accrediting as- 
sociations are primarily interested in 
the. quality of secondary education 
and, therefore, have not interested 
themselves in standards for elemen- 
tary schools. Thirty pupils per 
teacher is the usual maximum al- 
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lowed high schools seeking accredit- 
ment. If 30 pupils per teacher is 
desirable in high school, it is even 
more desirable in the elementary 
grades where children are more im- 
mature and less able to work inde- 
pendently. 

Good teaching involves more than 
assigning and hearing lessons, check- 
ing papers and maintaining order. 
Newer educational concepts place 
emphasis on guidance and _ the 
growth and development of the 
whole child. This calls for more 
knowledge of each child’s back- 
ground, his strengths, weaknesses 
and individual needs. The school 
should be interested in the social and 
physical development of each child, 
his habits of work, attitudes and 
emotional adjustment. 


Teacher Not to Blame 


Much progress has been made in 
the improvement of instructional 
procedures on the elementary level. 
Research has pointed out better ways 
of teaching and experimental schools 
have demonstrated the effectiveness 
of these newer technics. Attempts, 
however, to adopt these procedures 
in public schools have not always 
met with success. Too often the 
teacher is blamed for failure to get 
good results, whereas the real cause 
of failure is the unusually large num- 
ber of children assigned to her. 

With the shift in emphasis from 
teaching subject matter to consider- 
ing the needs of each individual 
child, planning together and organ- 
izing experiences that will promote 
his maximum growth and develop- 
ment, it is obvious that not much 
individual attention can be given if 
there are 40, 45 or 50 pupils in the 
class. The larger the class, the less 
time proportionately there will be 
for each one. Furthermore, when 
classrooms are crowded, there is little 
or no space for activity programs, 
construction projects and committee 
work. 

Even under the conventional type 
of teaching, good results are not ob- 
tained with large classes. Teachers 
are forced to become disciplinarians 
and their success is determined by 
how well they can keep children 
quiet and maintain order. Often- 
times a teacher is criticized for “lack 
of discipline” or blamed because the 
children under her care do not make 
satisfactory progress. One wonders 
what kind of a teacher she would be 
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and how she would be rated were 
she assigned a reasonable teaching 
load. Overloading is definitely un- 
fair to teachers as well as pupils. 
Many otherwise promising teachers 
have been driven from the profession 
or forced to leave because of nervous 
breakdowns or organic disorders 
brought on by excessive loads. 

Large classes is one of the chief 
reasons for failure and for poor qual- 
ity work obtained in our schools. It 
is a well-known fact that many chil- 
dren develop faulty reading habits in 
the grades. Pupils often enter high 
school who cannot read well enough 
to do high school work. Remedial 
reading classes are thereupon intro- 
duced at considerable expense to do 
a job that should have been done in 
the elementary school. What is true 
of reading is also true of other func- 
tions of the elementary school. In- 
stead of spending time and money to 
correct the situation in high school, 
would it not be better to look for the 
real cause and eliminate the trouble 
at its source? 

Census reports reveal a marked 
increase in the number of births, be- 
ginning in 1941. The impact of this 
will soon be felt in the kindergarten. 
With the increased number of mar- 
riages following the war, it is esti- 
mated that the number of births per 
year will be even higher and ele- 
mentary school enrollments will con- 
tinue to mount. 


Early Grades Need Best Teachers 


Unless school officials give imme- 
diate attention to the problem of 
elementary teaching loads as it affects 
their community, we may expect a 
still further overloading of elemen- 
tary classes in the years ahead. Ef- 
forts should, therefore, be made to 
recruit and train more teachers for 
the elementary grades. The best, not 
the weakest, are needed for these 
early years. 
must be improved and elementary 
teachers must be as well trained and 
paid as those who choose to teach in 
the secondary school. Priority must 
likewise be given to elementary 
school plant construction, if these 
children are to be adequately housed. 

In general, let it be stated that if 
society wants to be fair and do what 
is right for the children, provide real 
economy for the taxpayer, save the 
health of the teacher and attract su- 
perior teachers to the elementary 
field, it is imperative that the size 


Working conditions 


of elementary classes be reduced. In 
the interest of more effective in- 
struction and the maximum develop. 
ment of each child, elementary school 
classes should normally not exceed 
30 pupils. Kindergarten and early 
elementary grades should be smaller, 
if possible. 

Reduction of elementary classes to 
25 or 30 pupils will enable teachers 
to know and give genuine help to 
each pupil. At the same time, the 
group will be large enough to pro- 
vide necessary stimulation for its 
members and develop desirable social 
traits that come through experiences 
in living and working with others. 


Parents Should Know 


Teachers and school officials have 
a responsibility for appraising the 
results obtained from large and 
small classes and bringing these facts 
to the attention of parents and other 
school patrons. When everything is 
considered, it should not be difficult 
to show that large classes in ele- 
mentary schools do not effect real 
savings; they result in false economy. 

Accrediting associations might well 
consider the application of their 
criteria of accreditment to the ele- 
mentary grades as well as the second- 
ary. It would seem desirable for 
them to be concerned with the total 
school program and not to limit 
themselves to the upper three, four or 
six grades. 

State-aid formulas should consider 
the number of teachers employed as 
well as the number of pupils in at- 
tendance. No state aid should be 
paid for pupils in excess of 30 per 
teacher. Curtailment of state aid to 
districts that try to increase revenues 
by overloading teachers would re- 
sult in employment of a sufficient 
number of teachers to do a satisfac- 
tory job. 

Furthermore, the elimination of 
weighted formulas that attempt to 
make a “correction” for the higher 
cost of secondary schools based par- 
tially on the assumption that sec- 
ondary pupil-teacher ratios should 
be lower is theoretically untenable. 
Equalizing state aid grants for ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
will encourage smaller classes in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Our elementary schools are the 
foundation on which our whole edu- 
cational system rests. It is essential 
that classes be small enough to en- 
able teachers to do their job well. 
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NE of the most vital issues of 
C) our time is the question of 
peace-time conscription of American 
youth for military training. The im- 
portance of this problem cannot be 
exaggerated because of the profound 
influence its solution will have upon 
our social, economic, physical and 
educational life, as well as our mili- 
tary organization. 

The situation must be faced real- 
istically for we are decades, if not 
centuries, short of permanent world 
peace. A major responsibility of 
educators is to see that students, par- 
ents and the public discuss this prob- 
lem frequently and thoroughly, so 
that opinion can be crystallized and 
an intelligent solution found. 

Many advantages of or reasons for 
peace-time military conscription have 
been set forth, most of which appear 
to be forms of rationalism. 


Effect Upon Health and Physical 
Fitness. It is said that military train- 
ing will have a beneficial effect upon 
health. The regular habits, good 
food and activity would undoubtedly 
benefit some of the youths involved, 
but only a small percentage would 
be thus affected and without con- 
tinued coercion there is evidence that 
the majority would soon slip back 
into their previous state of physical 
unfitness. Furthermore, the armed 
forces would of necessity reject those 
with defects not readily remedied 
and, since this program would reach 
only those in the 18 to 22 year age 
groups, by this time many defects 
would be too far advanced to be ef- 
fectively remedied. 

Therefore, any benefit to national 
health would be slight. Improve- 
ment of the nation’s health is not 
‘a job for the Army. 


Effect Upon Discipline and Char- 
acter. While disciplinary training is 
desirable, it is questionable whether 
military discipline is the kind most 
needed. While some believe that dis- 
cipline of the type provided in the 
Army is vital and that nothing in 
American life outside the Army can 
provide it, social and educational 
leaders have long maintained that the 
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Can Conscription Do the Job? 


EARL F. SYKES 


Director of Personnel, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


discipline and control needed in a 
democracy are the self-discipline and 
group social-discipline types rather 
than the authoritarian. 

So far as effect upon: character is 
concerned, life in the armed forces 
could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be described as uplifting. The 
“toughening” aspects of Army life 
coarsen and harden rather than re- 
fine. Almost the only teaching the 
Army does along such lines is ex- 
pressed by the saying: “If you can’t 
be good, be careful”; and the com- 
mon assumption is that soldiers 
“can’t” be good. Few would ever 
classify the Army as the proper 
guardian of the morals of our youth. 


Effect Upon Citizenship and 
Leadership. Few can deny that con- 
scription would impress many with 
the fact that there are obligations and 
responsibilities as well as rights and 
privileges in a democracy. How- 
ever, the heavy taxes we now bear 





U. S. Corps 


Signal 


Army 


Advocates of military training 
point out its beneficial effects 
upon the nation's health. Ac- 
tually, this training would 
benefit only a small percentage 
of the nation's population. 





and will continue to bear for many 
years will undoubtedly serve a similar 
purpose. Again, it is undeniable that 
military service tends to erase social, 
economic and class distinctions but 
this can be done through summer 
camp and work experience programs. 

Military training can foster the de- 
velopment of leadership but it offers 
no more opportunities than do the 
extracurricular activities of the mod- 
ern secondary school. Most impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that the type 
of leadership and followership fos- 
tered by the armed forces is of an 
authoritarian type. 


Educational Values of a Year of 
Military Service. It is true that the 
Army and Navy require a variety of 
technicians and of specialization, but 
with only a one year program most 
of the time would have to be spent 
giving basic military training and 
whatever specialized training was 
given would be for the most part 
applicable only to war service. Any 
possible gain on this score would be 
outweighed many times by the loss 
resulting from disruption of the edu- 
cational program. 


Political Effect of Peace-Time Con- 
scription. No one can deny the po- 
litical effect of having a large military 
class in a society which accedes great 
importance to military preparation 
and service. A “military bloc” would 
become a powerful pressure group. 


Economic Effect Upon the Nation. 
Labor groups may be encouraged to 
support peace-time conscription upon 
the ground that it will keep several 
million youths off the labor market 
for a year or so and thus help alle- 
viate the effects of an anticipated 
unemployment problem. Whatever 
its long-term effect, military service 
can never qualify as an intelligent 
and permanent solution for the un- 
employment problem. Furthermore, 
the heavy expense involved not 
only would create a strain upon the 
federal budget and tax resources but 
would limit the amounts that could 
be devoted to public works and other 
constructive programs. 
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Effect Upon International Rela- 
tions. It is true that peace-time mili- 
tary training might impress certain 
nations that we intend to counte- 
nance no violations of international 
policy but it could just as easily be 
interpreted as indicating that the 
United States was bent upon becom- 
ing militarily as well as economically 
an aggressor nation. It is unwise, of 
course, for a nation to disarm while 
those about it are armed; however, 
peace-time armaments and conscrip- 
tion have been proved historically 
to lead toward war and not toward 
peace. They can readily lead to arma- 
ment races which will impoverish the 
countries of the world, thereby lead- 
ing to international as well as na- 
tional crises. 

Attempts have been made to jus- 
tify peace- -time conscription upon the 
ground that it is necessary if ade- 
quate troops are to be available for 
occupational duty. Several fallacies 
are obvious in such an argument. 
They are as follows. 

First, peace-time conscription is for 
training purposes only; it is not in- 
tended as a service program. Second, 
untrained and inexperienced men 
would constitute a hazard to occupa- 
tional policy and to international re- 
lations. Third, conscription not only 
would fail to solve the problem of 
occupational troops but would ac- 
tually demand an even larger perma- 
nent Army personnel to provide for 
the vast training program contem- 
plated. 

Finally, and most important, is the 
question as to whether occupation of 
the type we are now engaged ‘in is a 
sound international policy and the 
best way of gaining the ends sought. 
Germany, with all her efficiency and 
military dominance, could not make 
a success of occupation. What assur- 
ance is there that we can do any 
better ? 


Is Peace-Time Conscription Neces- 
sary to Adequate National Security? 
If peace-time conscription can be 
justified at all, must be on the 
basis of national. security. The War 
Department insists emphatically that 
“security demands universal military 
training.” But the question arises: 
What constitutes “adequate security” 
and “proper defense,” especially in 
a world of atomic bombs and long 
range rockets? France is accused of 
having made the grievous error of 
preparing to fight the last war. 
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Might not our nation be led into 
making a similar mistake? 

It is impossible to find a solution 
to the conscription problem until our 
leaders can provide us with an in- 
telligent statement as to what the 
“next” war will be like and what de- 
fensive measures will be effective. 
Neither the Maginot line nor con- 
scription saved France; they did not 
enable her to put up even a decent 
struggle. Is there any evidence that 
conscription would do any more 
for us? 

Let us suppose war came, that 
we survived the first deadly onslaught 
of long-range rockets and atomic 
bombs and that our systems of com- 
munication, transportation and heavy 
industry were still relatively intact. 
How long would it take to mobilize 
our semitrained reserves, bring their 
training up to date and to war-time 
efficiency, equip them with adequate 
supplies of up-to-the-minute weapons 
and machines, and deploy them in 


the defense areas? 


New Weapons Change Picture 


With all our reputed efficiency and 
vast industrial potentialities, it was 
two years after we started conscrip- 
tion before our forces were properly 
supplied. Is there any reason for be- 
lieving that we could reduce this 
time to less than one year, especially 
under conditions of devastation 
wrought by long-range rockets and 
atomic bombs? If not, there is little 
advantage to peace-time conscription 
and training, for in a year we could 
mobilize millions and train them 


from scratch as rapidly as they could 


be properly equipped. 

The only alternative is a perma- 
nent mobilization of manpower and 
industrial resources, a program which 
would spell ruin for an economy of 
free enterprise, to say nothing of 
paralyzing and aborting the produc- 


tion and standard-of-living potential 


under any economic system. 

Many believe that a far better plan 
would be to maintain small but 
highly selective, trained and unified 
military, naval and air units which 
would have the latest mechanized 
equipment and would be constantly 
engaged in experimentation and de- 
velopment leading to improved 
equipment and tactics. Such ‘units 
could be nuclei around which could 
be built quickly a vast and up-to-date 
war machine. These units could also 
absorb the shock of “sneak” attacks. 


Great international wars and crises 
never develop over night. We must 
not forget that there are other in- 
struments of warfare than those of 
a military character and that eco- 
nomic warfare usually precedes mili- 
tary warfare. With alert leadership, 
crises could be anticipated and mo- 
bilization of manpower and industry 
could be effected early. 

Even though peace-time conscrip- 
tion might be “put across” now, 
there is no guarantee that it would 
not later be nullified by public leth- 
argy and opposition, such nullifica- 
tion taking the form either of inade- 
quate appropriations to keep the re- 
serves properly trained and equipped 
or possibly of complete repeal of the 
conscription act. Both are not only 
possible but probable. 

An alternative to consider is the 
possibility of giving the President 
and his cabinet the power to declare 
a state of emergency and to set in 
operation a predetermined plan for 
mobilizing industry and manpower. 
Congress could retain control over 
the use to which such mobilized in- 
dustry and manpower could be put 
and the period for which a state of 
emergency could be declared. It is 
inconceivable that any administration 
could survive many false cries of 


“Wolf!” 


Is It Necessary to Decide the Issue 
Now? The military had hoped to 
get a favorable decision on conscrip- 
tion before the end of hostilities 
while the psychology of war was still 
a controlling factor in our lives. They 
still hope for an early decision, know- 
ing full well that the farther we get 
from war the harder it will be to 
get approval. 

Aside from this, there seems no 
justifiable reason for an immediate 
and favorable decision. Most of the 
nations are so exhausted from the 
past struggle that a major war would 
virtually be impossible. But even if it 
were, the United States has the mech- 
anized equipment, including the 
atomic bomb, and trained personnel 
already in reserve to take care tem- 
porarily of any military situation 
that might develop within the next 
ten years. 

The problem of supplying the per- 
sonnel for occupation forces is a 
serious one but, as has been pointed 
out, a one year peace-time conscrip- 
tion program would not adequately 
solve that problem. 








COMMENCEMENT CANTO 


Commencement Days are here again, the gladdest 
of the year; the stage is wreathed with daisies and a 
festive atmosphere and in the squawking chorus 
confusions multiply; the signs and portents prove, 
at last, the Great Event is nigh. 

Fond parents flood the corridors with quick 
and eager tread, as feuds of yesteryear no longer 
raise their ugly head; no ancient wounds are 
opened with bitter caterwaul; a two months’ 
“cooling off” exists till school begins next fall. 
Now jerking in their majesty, the curtains open 

wide, displaying graduates-to-be, dove-eyed and dig- 
nified; the Visiting Speaker rises to salute Youth’s 
Lexicon; his wondrous words of wisdom flow on, 
and on, and on. 

The school board president with tact then 
greets each supplicate; he fumbles names and 
“sheepskins” but he does not hesitate; in panting 
breath he bids the class go forth, invincible. His 
speech is good. For why? ’Twas written by the 
principal. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, the final black- 
out falls; the principal, slap-happy, surveys the lone- 
some halls. Then, weary, hies him homeward with 
ahother victory won. The kindly moon grins down 
and nods, “Good night, my boy, well done!” 


« « » » 


June Nostalgia 


I N THE calendar of pedagogery, June is the month 

of termination. The graduating class is terminated 
with much handshaking and dull speeches, the base- 
ball team terminates with a defeat at the hands of 
East Aurora and oh, my goodness, in the fury for 
reconversion, the school administrator is often termi- 
nated in favor of a guy who plays a sweeter fiddle or 
who once attended a summer course at Columbia. 

One of the happiest terminologies in the English 
language is this pleasant word “terminate.” It was 
not thus in the good old days when we were young. 
As we blithely went terminating from job to job, 
we were fired with high ideals, we were fired with 
zeal and enthusiasm, we were fired stop. 

How much sweeter it would have been for our 
wife and how many evasions we could have evaded 
ever since if, instead of being fired, we could have 
been dignifiedly terminated—an act which, according 
to Webster, applies to the polishing off of temporal 
relationships! 

But it was not to be! The times were not in 
sympathy with us and neither was the board of edu- 








cation nor the community. On due reflection, it seems 
doubtful whether they would have even liked the 
word “terminate” which, after all, is the symbol of 
the decadence of a softer age than when we taught 
school. 





« « » » 


To a Board Member 


HE jangle of a complaining telephone, the irri- 

tation of a disgruntled taxpayer, the important 
conference stretching far into the night, the small 
misunderstanding of an annoyed parent, these fig- 
ments serve to remind you- that you are a school 
trustee. 

As such a one, you are small and great. You are, 
at once, a servant at the beck and call of the com- 
munity, a public office holder and a state official with 
the highest responsibility which your peers can dele- 
gate. 

You are a trustee of brushes, brooms and mops; 
of typewriters, sewing machines and office equip- 
ment; of libraries, books and files; of drums and 
kettles and a million oddments whose meaning you 
can only guess. 

You are a trustee of investments and interests; of 
upkeeps, replacements and capital outlays; of build- 
ings and grounds and all the panoply of no mean 
kingdom. 

You are trustee, too, of boys and girls; of happiness 
and growth and wisdom; of the hopes and fears of 
parents, the dreams and’ aspirations of youth. You 
are trustee of a people’s faith in themselves and in 
democracy and liberty. 

You are trustee of a growing America, which only 
through your efforts and the efforts of those who 
serve with you can increase in wisdom and under- 
standing. 


« « » » 


You Said It, Prof. 


The concept of correlation as the ratio of the varia- 
tion in the dependent variable which is explained by 
variation in the independent variable(s) to the total 
variation in the dependent variable is gaining consid- 
erable popularity—Review of Educational Research, 
December 1945, p. 430. 


Frsdanet , 
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TRAINING FOR A REAL 
FUTURE IN BUSINESS 








LET US HELP YOU 
MEET THE DEMAND FOR 
MONROE-TRAINED STUDENTS 


Office Machine Skill—and particularly Monroe 
Operation is basic for jobs with a real future. 
Schools and colleges throughout the country 
aré now laying plans to extend this all-impor- 
tant service. 
















Monroe Calculating Machines are dominant — ‘ 
throughout industry. Our wide experience in RS ERE RY 6 i RR 
school work is at your disposal. Let us discuss OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 30-lesson course 
with you the best equipment for your courses; adapted’ to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 


Teacher's Manual. 
how to plan courses; what text books are best 
° —in 2? 
suited to your needs. SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts 


— elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 
answers. 











Call on your Monroe representative or write 
our Educational Department—be ready to THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 


meet the demand for Monroe-trained students. Adding Calculator for schools only .. . now avail- 
able for future delivery. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “sZ2-z—"" 
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COLOR 


SLIDES 


THANE L. BIERWERT 


Acting Chief, Division of Photography 
The American Museum of Natural History 


HE modern method of educa- 

tion is to show the subject that 
is being studied on the screen; to 
substantiate this, innumerable cat- 
alogs list professionally produced 
films and slides. However, not all 
subjects are included and some are 
presented in a manner that does not 
fit into the school’s curriculum. To 
close that breach the teacher can 
produce his own color slides. 

Color slides, when edited properly, 
emphasize the salient points in the 
textbooks because the teacher is able 
to select his own illustrative material. 
The page of the book and the slide 
may be held under attention for as 
long a time as pupil and teacher 
desire. 


Equipment Required 


To produce slides, a minimum of 
equipment can be used at the onset 
of work. The first requirement is a 
35 mm. camera. There many 
available, priced to fit any budget. 
Second, a rigid tripod to support 
the camera must be purchased. Next, 
close-up lenses to permit photography 
of small objects or pages from books 
are valuable accessories. Last, artifi- 
cial illumination in the form of re- 
flector-flood lamps to permit indoor 
photography should be a part of the 
basic equipment. After these pieces 
of equipment are acquired and mas- 
tered, the teacher-producer can pur- 
chase other accessories, such as flash 
gun, spotlight, exposure meter and, 
perhaps, a more versatile camera. 

Color film comes in two types: (1) 
for daylight photography and (2) for 
photoflood illumination. The only 
method of working with one type of 
film both indoor and outdoor 
photography is to purchase the in- 
door film and a photoflood filter. The 


are 


for 
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film is converted for outdoor work 
by placing the special filter over the 
lens. The converted film is then iden- 
tical to the outdoor type both in color 
rendition and in emulsion speed. 
An analysis of the subject to be 
illustrated must be prepared before 
photography is begun. The analysis 
is used to determine what phases of 
the subject can be improved upon by 
slides and which specific details will 
become firsthand reports in bringing 
places or objects to the*pupils. It will 
be a guide to the length of the se- 
quences and also show the possibil- 
ities for future expansion of the sub- 
ject. The analysis will reveal cross- 





application of the slides to other 
subjects, thereby saving duplication 
of material. In addition it will serve 
as a check list as the photography 
progresses. 

As an example, the biology course 
of study has a chapter on conserva- 
tion, one phase of which might be 
prepared as outlined below. The 
book used, although it has been re- 
vised recently and is well illustrated, 
does not present a visualization of 
how erosion is controlled throughout 
the country. 


ConTROL OF EROSION 
Contrasts of various sections of country 
West of the Mississippi 
Western national or state forests 
Landscape view to show beauty 
Close-up to show thick ground mat- 
ting of leaves 
Badlands 
Landscape view to show desolation 
Close-up to show lack of vegetation 
East of the Mississippi 
Great Smoky Mountain forests 
Views similar to those of Western arca 
Man-made badlands produced by alumi- 
num ore mining in Carolinas 
Views similar to above 
Scenery of country immediately beyond 
badland areas 





Photographs courtesy of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


Slides showing (above) eroded 
alluvial land caused by improp- 
er care and use of sloping land 
and (right) an example of ero- 
sion on a hillside caused by de- 
forestation would be useful in 
biology, geography and history. 
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IN YOUR SCHOOL 


... sound motion pictures can vi- 
talize all subjects with new interest. 
All are taught better and faster with 
the aid of sound motion pictures. 
Bell & Howell Filmosound, the 
16mm sound-on-film projector that 
makes the modern audio-visual 
teaching program possible, is the 
finest projector the science of Opti- 
onics can produce. Pictures are 
brilliant, sound is true, operation is 


simple and trouble-free. 











TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW 





OPTI-ONICS—products 
combining the sciences of OPTics 
electrONics - mechaniCS 


“Learning Unlimited” is 
a factful booklet pub- 
lished by the Educa- 
tional Division of Bell & 
Howell, an introduction 
to the subject of audio- 
visual education in 
school and church. Send 
for your free copy to- 
day. Address Bell & 
Howell Company, 7155 
McCormick Road, Chi- 
cago 45; New York 20; 
Hollywood 38; Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.; London. 
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ITH amazing speed, our 
West forces trained mil- 
lions of young men and women 
for war—with a far greater use 
of sound motion pictures than 
was ever made in peacetime 
education. 

In schools and churches throughout the 
world, the powerful educational force of 
motign pictures can now be used to wage 
peace as decisively as it helped us wage war. 

For disseminating truth, nothing excels 
the sound motion picture. In natural 
sound and realistic image it can project 
truth into every corner of the world. 
With the widest use of motion pictures, 










Precision-Made by =, 





no people need ever be stranger 
to another, no public opinion 
need ever again be uninformed. 

How well we wage the peace 
. . . how well we implement the 
resolve that our children will 
not have to fight still another 
war ...is the concern of all educators, 
parents, and responsible officials every- 
where. It is the concern of every person 
who knows that informed, intelligent 
public opinion is the mightiest peace- 
weapon of all. 


eseee Cr 
President 


Bell & Howell Company 
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This setup for copying from books shows lights at a 45 degree angle 
to the copy and camera and equally distant from the camera and book. 


Contrasts of Sections ( Continued) 


Farm lands near home 
Strip cropping 
Show conformation to shape of hillside 
Close-ups of different types of crops 
Misused farm land 
Hillside scored by gully, same crop 
overall, improperly planted 
Close-up to show stones eXposed after 
topsoil washed away 
City park 
Misused farm land 
Protected hillside covered with grass 
Well-used pathway with rain washes 
moving soil 
Natural control of erosion 
Forested areas 
Large stand of trees where root sys- 


tems absorb rain 


Ground well matted with shed leaves, 


mulchy soil, which retains moisture 
to great depth 
Open fields | Explained with distant views 
Hillsides \ and close-ups 
Man’s control of erosion 


A study of this outline will show 
that many slides can be applied to 
subjects other than biology. Several 
can be used in geography to tie in 
with maps; the park scenes will 
demonstrate why pupils should obey 
municipal signs placed at strategic 
points; scenes for the series may be 
selected for their historical signifi- 
cance. It is possible to draw up an 
outline or shooting script entirely of 
local material which can be photo- 
graphed during week ends but that 
does not use the wealth of material 
so important to a complete under- 
standing of a course of study. 


Near-at-Home Subjects 


To complete such a series of color 
slides will necessitate more than one 
summer’s journey. It is simple 
enough to begin by making pictures 
which are of near-at-home subjects. 
To supplement these, for the time 
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being, copies, using the close-up 
lenses, can be made from pamphlets 
or books for interspersal among the 
outdoor scenes. (Strictly educational 
usage will not infringe on copyrights; 
copies from any publication must 
never be used outside of classroooms.) 

Teaching slides must present the 
subject that was photographed in its 
true likeness. The photography angle 
must be from a person’s eye view- 
point of examination; distortions can- 
not be tolerated. If the subject is on 
the ground, the photographer must 
get down on his hands and knees to 
see it better. If the subject is a tall 
tree, he must photograph from a dis- 
tance to avoid tipping the camera so 
much that it foreshortens the tree. 
The perspective should resemble 
what is seen. Therefore, judicious 
use of the wide angle and telephoto 
lenses is recommended. 


Only typical subjects should be 
considered; oddities must be labeled 
as such. When in doubt, authorita- 
tive sources of information should be 
checked. Some object should be in- 





Slide showing ailanthus fruit 
and leaves is useful in botany 
and for design in art classes. 





troduced as a scale, if there is a ques- 
tion of size. A simple and direct 
composition will help to hold at- 
tention on the center of interest in 
every slide. One step in the series 
should be shown and then explained. 
A picture area should never be clut- 
tered up with several ideas unless 
they belong together and cannot be 
presented separately. The final check- 
ing is made when the slides are pro- 
jected onto the screen. Those with 
best screen color are selected for 
classroom use. 

Almost everyone has made out- 
door pictures for his own pleasure. 
As soon as he undertakes a more seri- 
ous approach, he becomes aware of 
lighting conditions and angles of 
view. Generally speaking, distant 
views and large objects photograph 
best when-the sun is bright and the 
day is clear; near objects are taken 
best when the day is hazy. The rea- 
son for this is that in distant views 
there should be strong shadows to 
show the form of the subject or 
scene, while ‘small, near-by subjects 
are better understood if the shadows 
are full of detail and not inky black. 


Illumination at Angle 


The best way to learn what occurs 
on various days is to photograph one 
thing from the same place on differ- 
ent types of days. The instruction 
books at one time stated “Keep the 
sun back of you, over the shoulder.” 
Disregard this advice if you wish 
roundness or true form. The best 
illumination for most material will 
be at a 45 degree angle. The informa- 
tive pictures will be those which have 
many highlights and shadows pro- 
duced by sunlight glancing across 
the subject when framed within the 
camera finder. 

It is often difficult to decide from 
what position a building, a tree, a 
rock formation or a machine should 
be photographed. When in doubt, 
do as you would do for a question 
of correct exposure, that is, make 
three of four shots, varying the 
vantage point and selecting the best 
later. The extra slides are valuable 
as variety for the subject. It is well 
to mention that a tripod is always 
used to support the camera for en- 
suring sharp pictures on the screen. 
The difference between an earnest 
worker and the indifferent photog- 
rapher is the use of a tripod. 

Indoor photography is an impor- 
tant adjunct to the maker of color 
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Create a Zest for 
Learning 


qeeceeee WITH 16 MM. SOUND FILMS eeesees 


The re-creation of reality in motion, sound and color 
exposes the outside world to the growing mind. Automatically 
the habit of seeking, exploring, probing for more facts 

is instilled—and learning processes are stimulated. 

That is another reason why increasingly, 16 mm. sound 
films are becoming a necessary teaching aid in the modern 
school. In the task of bringing the world to the 


classroom the new Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors offer 





many advantages. For full details write for name of 
nearest Ampro specially trained educational representative. 


ae - 


















AMPROSOUND “PREMIER 10” PROJECTOR 


A 16 mm. sound-on-film projector 
that is rugged, sturdy, compact, 
lightweight—and designed to give 
continuous efficient performance. 
Special Ampro features include: 
Simplified Threading System, Central- 
ized Controls, Triple Claw Movement, 
Centralized Oiling System, Quick 
Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many 
other exclusive advantages. Write 
today for folder giving specifications, 
prices and full details. 


The Army-Navy E 
has been awarded 
to Ampro for 
excellence in the 
production of 

16 mm. motion 
picture projectors. 














AMPRO CORPORATION * CHICAGO 18 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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slides. Anyone who becomes pro- 
ficient in the manipulation of lights 
for photographing the smaller ar- 
ticles which he can bring home will 
find that he has more time for 
traveling. The simplest method of 
presentation is to place the article to 
be photographed on a plain back- 
ground. This isolates the object but 
will not be interesting. ~ Whenever 
reconstruct natural — sur- 
roundings pertinent to the object. 
~The color film must be the type 
used for photoflood lamps. The 
camera is mounted on the tripod and 
set in position so that it includes in 
the finder only enough background 


possible, 


picture some authentic 
Most cameras will not 


tO give the 
atmosphere. 
than 3 feet. 

To make photographs at shorter 


close-up lens should be 


focus closer 


distances, a 
slipped over the camera lens and 
refocused according to the directions 
which accompany the supplementary 
lenses. Each lens has a chart stating 
camera distance from the point of 
focus; camera lenses focus position 
and area covered by the negative size 
at the camera distance ‘selected. 
The lights are adjusted so that the 
main lamp is closer to the subject, 
casting its light in such a way that 
the form of the article is observed 
from the camera position. The most 


easily understood illuminations are 
those which come from the left of 
the camera and-.point downward at 
a 45 degree angle or from nearly 
over the top of the object. The sec- 
ond or “fill-in” lamp is placed near 
the camera and farther from the ob- 
ject so that it illuminates -the 
shadow side. The illumination will 
balance when the shadow is, slightly 
less bright than the highlighted side 
of the object. 

During the first several setups it 
is advisable to keep a record of lamp 
distances and the exposures com- 
puted from exposure charts for those 
distances. Experimentation with 
lamp placements and exposure cal- 
culations will prove valuable aids 
to a rapid mastery of indoor still 
lite. Of course, it is permissible to 
photograph out-of-doors in sunlight 
but there it is not possible to control 
the angle from which the illumina- 
tion comes. 

Copying pictures, maps and charts 
from books or pamphlets entails less 
work than the photographing of 
close-up arrangements. Again, the 
supplementary lenses should be add- 
ed to the camera lens for shortening 
the distances between camera and 
copy material. The plate to be copied 
is measured, the supplementary lens 
chart consulted to determine pho- 





International Film Union 


In the summer of 1945 a Scandi- 
navian union for the .exchange and 
joint production of educational films 
was formed on the initiative of A. B. 
Europa Film, Stockholm, Sweden. 

The original members of the 
union, besides the A. B. Europa 
Film, were the Statens Filmcentral, 
Képenhamn, Denmark, owned and 
directed by the Danish government; 
the Kommunenes Filmcentral, Oslo, 
Norway, owned and directed by the 
Norwegian municipal authorities; 
the Finlandia Kuva in Finland, a 
semiofficial enterprise subsidized by 
the Finnish government. There is 
no governmental enterprise in the 
field of educational films in Sweden. 
The union is not an official or gov- 
ernmental enterprise but one of pure- 
ly commercial nature. 

Other countries which have since 
joined the organization are Poland, 
Ireland, Iceland and South Africa. 

The idea behind the union is that 
members shall place their films at the 
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disposal of each other at cost price. 
Further information can be obtained 
from the secretary of the union, Mr. 
Bertil Edgren, A. B. Europa Film, 
Educational Film Department, Stock- 
holm. 


Stereoscopic Films Are Coming 


On a side street in Moscow, accord- 
ing to the Information Bulletin of 
the U.S.S.R., is the first stereoscopic 
film studio in the world. Its manager 
is Semyon Ivanov, inventor of the 
stereoscopic film. 

A full-length film entitled “Robin- 
son Crusoe” is being shot on the 
Black Sea coast and a comedy film 
about a well-known Moscow circus 
clown is in preparation. The stere- 
oscopic pictures shown outside Rus- 
sia require the use of special glasses 
by spectators to gain the three-di- 
mensional effect, but Ivanov has 
made use of the stereoscreen which 
makes glasses unnecessary. 

A stereoscopic motion picture the- 
ater has been reopened in Moscow. 


tographing distance and then the ar- 
rangements are made. 

The book or chart is fastened to 
a vertical backboard and supported 
on a table or box. Large clips which 
can be pinned to the backboard are 
excellent to use for holding the open 
book. The two reflector-flood lamps 
are placed at 45 degree angles to the 
copyboard and at a distance of 3 feet, 
or farther if the copy is larger. The 
illumination must cover the copy 
uniformly with no dark corners 
showing. The camera on the tripod 
is placed at the measured distance 
and at right angles to the copy. The 
exposure chart is again consulted 
for exposure times. 

Because the exposures for copying 
are extremely critical, it is safest to 
make three exposures for each copy, 
all at the same timing. One exposure 
is the determined correct time and 
lens aperture. The second is one half 
a stop larger, or 50 per cent more ex 
posure. The third is one half a stop 
smaller, or 50 per cent less exposure. 


Keep Notes of Proceedings 


Notes are kept of the proceedings 
and consulted when the slides, or 
negatives in the case of black and 
white photography, have been re- 
turned from processing. Corrections 
are then made for better results in 
the future. It is imperative that the 
lamps be replaced at the same dis- 
tances for each session of copying. 
To facilitate camera positioning, a 
box or other support can be con- 
structed to permit ease of alignment 
of the camera in relation to various 
sized copy material. If enough copy- 
ing is anticipated, a permanent sup- 
port should be constructed. 

No one questions the place of vis- 
ual aids in the school curriculum. 
The problem is to determine what 
should be selected and how it can 
be used. The purpose,is to explain 
visually the contents of the textbook 
as it applies to everyday living. The 
teacher who knows his subject and 
can mastér simple photographic tech- 
nics is in a marvelous position to 
correlate his courses with the cur- 
riculum through the medium of col- 
or shades. He, alone, knows what his 
pupils require to place the school 
subject at the top of the list in en- 
tertaining education. The satisfaction 
of producing color slides to enlarge 
the understanding of a subject by his 
pupils will have no limits for the am- 
bitious teacher. 
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“READING... 
AND 'RITING... 






N a world made ‘ear-minded’ by radio, 
the school is now charged with the 
responsibility of giving its students a 
carefully guided listening sensitivity. 
To this end the school’s Sound Sys- 
tem—so aptly characterized as ‘the 
blackboard of the ear’— proves an in- 
dispensable teaching tool from kinder- 
garten to final graduation. It speeds in- 
struction by helping to train the ear as 
an efficient receptor. It vastly enriches 
the educational program by enabling 
the teacher to enlist the participation 
of some of the world’s outstanding au- 
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thors, artists, composers, and perform- 
ers. Through their own use of the Sound 
System, students increase their profi- 
ciency in all phases of diction, enun- 


ciation, voice production, and public 


speaking. 

In the past, such school Sound Sys- 
tems have called for costly individual 
designs to meet the specific needs of 
each separate installation. A remark- 
able advance by Stromberg-Carlson will 


me 


STRAIGHT - LINE 


ome 
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To these we now add 


LEARNING TO LISTEN 





provide a simple, self-contained unit — 
quickly and readily installed with a 
great saving in time and expense. Your 
local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equip- 
ment distributor (see your classified 
telephone directory) will gladly plan 
the most advantageous installation for 
you. Or write, Sound Equipment Divi- 
sion, Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
Department N6, 100 Carlson Road, 
Rochester 3, New York. 
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Democracy in Action in the Cafeteria 


GRACE G. HARBERT 


Political Science Teacher, Niles Township High School, Skokie, Ill. 


while 
govern- 


ANY 


studying 


senior classes, 
American 
ment, plan projects which will give 
them real experiences in citizenship. 
These may include the holding of 
elections and mock nominating con- 
ventions and the organization of 
forums and panels on current prob- 
lems, which bring pupils face to 
face with situations similar to those 
they meet after their 
days are over. 


will school 

In the civic classes at Niles Town 
ship High School, Skokie, Ill., we 
plan and carry out many such proj- 
ects throughout the year and from 
time to time seek other mediums for 
stimulating interest in 
living. One year, while seeking a 
new project, the classes asked to take 
over the administration of, the cafe- 


democratic 


teria. 
The 


basement of 


located in the 
and is 
means of the two wide 
stairways off the center of the first 


cafeteria ‘is 
the school 


reached by 


floor corridor. 
Cafeteria Layout 


It has two main rooms exclusive 
of the kitchen and storage depart- 
ment. One contains the serving sec- 
tion, consisting of a steam table, a 
salad and dessert shelf and two sep 
arate divisions for sandwiches, cold 
lunches, drinks, ice cream, frozen 
“malts” and fruits in season. The 
pupils step into one of the serving 
lines when entering this room, pick 
up a tray and silver and obtain 
whatever food they desire. 

The dining room has 53 tables, 
each of which seats eight pupils. 
These are placed lengthwise in five 
rows. 

Exit from the dining room is by 
means of three single doors at the 
opposite end of the room from the 
entrance. These lead to the recrea 
tion room and to the out-of-doors. 
The cafeteria had been under fac- 
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A senior boy keeps the lines 
moving rapidly and in order. 


ulty supervision and took much val- 
uable time. The seniors studied the 
situation, consulted the teachers in 
charge and made a survey of the 
problem. Lists were made of the 
duties involved and of trouble cen- 
ters to be watched. After considera- 
tion and discussion, a mode of ap- 
proach was evolved. 

The school has an enrollment of 
1000 pupils. There are three lunch 
periods of thirty-five minutes each. 
It was decided that a group of sen- 
iors would take over the responsi- 
bility for supervision of each lunch 
period. 

Every senior in a civics class 
agreed upon the plan by which he 
would give ten minutes of his lunch 
time to carry out a specific job. 
Members of a group working the 
first ten minutes would have the 
last twenty-five minutes in which to 
eat; pupils working the last ten min- 
utes could eat during the first 





twenty-five minutes. The group 
working the middle shift had the 
most difficult problem to find time 
for eating but many found it pos- 
sible to be excused from study hall 
ten minutes early in order that they 
might eat before taking their posts. 
All seniors were given special pri- 
ority in ‘obtaining a place in line, 
ranking second only to members of 
the faculty. 

The following plan was evolved 
and put into practice and is still in 
operation. The administration of the 
cafeteria was divided into three dif- 
ferent departments, namely, traffic, 
table inspection and general super- 
vision. 

The trafic department’s job con- 
sists of supervising stairways, doors 
and serving lines. Pupils must enter 
by doors designated and a senior boy 
or girl stands on duty to see that 
they enter without disorder. 


Traffic Group Keeps Lines Orderly 


Inside the cafeteria members of the 
trafhc group see that lines move 
rapidly and in an orderly manner. 
Teachers are always given preference 
in line and ttaffic monitors see that 
space is reserved for them; seniors, 
who must go to a post, are given 
second preference. Pupils who are 
noisy or disorderly are removed from 
the line and must go outside the 
serving room and wait until all are 
served before they may again enter. 

The trafic department also has 
charge of the exits. After eating, 
pupils may go to the recreation room 
or outside the building. If they do 
not desire to leave the cafeteria, they 
may remain but must be quiet and 
orderly. Doormen and floor super- 
visors warn pupils who do not obey 
this rule. 

Usually for the first month of 
school the freshman class contains 
certain boys who feel that the rules 
need not be obeyed. It is sometimes 
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Ice Cream is the great American favorite. Whether for sundaes or 


sodas, Sexton Fountain Fruits and Syrups offer a wide selection of 


pleasing toppings and flavors. Originated by Sexton in our Sunshine 


Kitchens where good foods are made for pleased guests. 


GOOD FOOD FOR 
PLEASED GUESTS 










Sexton 
Qual ly Foods 


JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1946 






PEEDY volume production in smaller 
space 1s easy with a Hotpoint-Edison 






Electric R-200 Range. This compact, 






versatile Range is ideal for the small 






kitchen that feeds the hungry children 






of the township or big city school. 











R-200 Electric Range 






Custom-Top can be tailored to your 
kitchen needs. Connected load 12-KW. 











| © 2 Hi-Speed Calrod* Cooking Units. 
@ 2 Cast-In Calrod* Cooking Units (Griddle optional). 
feet! | @ Large, fast, automatically controlled oven bakes four 















CK garnet 


n 7 square 9”-pies, roasts large turkeys and standing ribs. 


#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


a 
alt in less 
=_— @ With electricity as the one source of light, power, cooking, 


electric rates and operating costs are lower. 


@ Renovating, cleaning, maintenance expenses are reduced. 


a 


me sav! 6S 


get ° @ With Automatic Temperature Controls costly food waste 
¢ you ea ag 
tha is minimized. 


Other advantages of Hotpoint-Edison Electric Cooking build or remodel. Sold through leading kitchen equipment 
Equipment are: Reduced fire hazard; no flame or inflammable distributors. For further information, consult your local 
fuel... Healthy Working Conditions; no harmful gases, cool, Hotpoint-Edison distributor or write to us. 

clean . . . Convenient Placement; no vents, flues or pipes to Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
consider... Plan to install this quality equipment when you 5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Ave., New York City 22, Plaza 
3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Bidg., Atianta 3, Walnut 2959. CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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necessary to talk to them or to fine 
them or even suspend them from 
the cafeteria for a week. The traffic 
monitor must solve this problem. 

The first month of this year the 
teacher supervising the seniors saw a 
6 foot senior boy on door duty grab 
a freshman boy, who insisted upon 
leaving by the entrance door, shake 
him and push him back into the 
cafeteria. A day or two later the 
same freshman was seen talking 
earnestly to the same traffic monitor. 
This seemed to occur daily. After 
about six weeks, the teacher passed 
the door one day and saw only the 
freshman boy there. She stopped 
and asked for the senior. The fresh- 
man said, “John is tired today, so | 
am taking his place. He’s told me 
how to handle his job.” 

It is the duty of the inspection 
department to supervise the tables. 
During the first week of the semester 
pupils may sit at any table with one 
exception. Freshmen may not sit 
with upper classmen as this leads to 
the practice of upper classmen get- 
ting a freshman to give daily care to 
the table. 


At the beginning of the second 
week the table inspectors pass out 
seating charts. Each pupil is assigned 
a specific place and must ocupy that 
space permanently. One pupil is 
elected as captain of his table and is 
responsible for the carrying out of 
table rules, which are as follows. 

1. Each pupil must carry his tray 
and dishes to the carts placed in the 
dining room for that purpose; he 
must put all wastepaper in baskets, 
see that his place at the table is 
reasonably clean and that his chair 
is pushed in. 


2. Captains are to 


assign each 
pupil at the table to a day on which 
he must wipe off the table and see 
that it is left in perfect order. Cloths 
for this purpose are kept at the 
booth. 

3. Table occupants are responsible 
for the floor in the vicinity of the 
table. 

Each table inspector is in charge 
of a row which contains 10 or 11 
tables. At the end of the lunch pe- 
riod, inspectors must look over their 
tables and rate them on a chart ac- 
cording to three classifications: (1) 
tables in perfect order; (2) tables 
carelessly cared for; (3) tables where 
no attempt at care has been made. 

Tables in class 1 are given a flag 
the following day; a table in class 2 
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is given a warning; a table in class 3 
is fined 10 cents, or more if the 
offense is repeated, Captains assess 
fines and warn offending pupils. 

Table inspectors are responsible 
for their tables and cach takes pride 
in having every table in his row fly- 
ing a flag. Permanent seating gives 
the individual pupil a sense of own- 
ership and pride in keeping his table 
space clean. This is shown by parties 
that are held to celebrate birthdays 
or special events when the pupils 
bring tablecloths, napkins, place 
cards, cakes with candles and deco- 
rations. 

The supervising teacher on one 
occasion saw a table inspector and 
captain in earnest conversation. In 
passing, she heard them working out 
a plan to encourage some careless 


cafeteria generally, warning pupils 
who forget to conduct themselves in 
an orderly manner or are careless 
with wastepaper. One of this group 
acts as roll-taker to see that all 
seniors are at their posts. ‘Two mem- 
bers of the last lunch period collect 
the flags and water the plants. 

The third section is responsible for 
the attractiveness of the cafeteria. 
Bulletin boards proclaim coming 
events or display pictures from the 
art department. Last year this group 
placed attractive panels in the re- 
cessed windows. These were made 
from wallboard and wall paper. 


It also placed plants in the win- 
dows and vases on the walls between 
the windows. 

The pupils who take part in this 
project make decisions in problems 





Table inspectors look over the tables and give them 
a rating. All tables in class | are given a flag. 


pupils in making greater efforts in 
cleaning the tables. Each pupil at 
the table was to be given an Army 
rank and serve according to his sta- 
tion. The plan worked, as the table 
under discussion has a perfect record. 

The department of supervision is 
divided into three sections. One has 
charge of a booth where three pupils, 
each serving twelve minutes, are on 
duty each lunch period. At this 
booth are kept the flags, the table 
rolls, table-marking charts and cloths 
for cleaning. Fines are payable here. 

The second section supervises the 


which occur daily and require an 
immediate solution. Each monitor 
assumes responsibility for his job, 
realizing that the efficiency with 
which he carries on brings credit or 
discredit to his class. A sense of pride 
and a desire to make his class stand 
out for distinctive service and leader- 
ship spur him on. Even the timid 
pupils assume responsibility and for- 
get themselves in their daily contact 
with others. 


Democracy is, indeed, served when 
pupils work together in this fashion 
on an administrative problem. 
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FF YR a number of years the board 
of education of Asbury Park, 
N. J., was confronted with the prob- 
lem of properly surfacing its play 
areas. At one time, before my tenure, 
gravel had been spread over one of 
the school areas with the hope that it 
would solve the problem in laying 
the dust and dirt and at the same 
time provide a suitable play surface. 
It did the opposite. 

It proved hazardous, causing in 
jured ankles and deep scratches on 
some of the children when they fell 
down. Furthermore, the neighbor- 
hood pranksters now had stones to 
throw through the school windows. 
When a heavy rain came, some of 
the gravel was washed to the side- 
walks around the school causing an 
unsightly appearance and a hazard to 
pedestrians. 

Another school area was surfaced 
with beach sand. This soon mixed 
with the natural earth on the play- 
ground. When the wind blew dur- 
ing a dry spell, the dust would enter 
not only the classrooms but also many 
of the surrounding homes. 

Some of the school groups, such as 
the P.-T.A., appeared before the board 
of education and requested that ac- 
tion be taken to overcome the poor 
playground conditions. Information 
was compiled and studied by the 
board as to the type of materials be- 
ing used on school playgrounds all 
over the country. Specifications were 
received from various school boards 
and actual inspections were made. 

Some of the material used on these 
play areas was excellent but the cost 
was prohibitive for our district. In 
December 1941, when World War II 
-started, many of the materials in 
these products were no longer avail- 
able for civilian use. With these two 
handicaps, the board was still con- 
fronted with the problem and sought 
some solution. 

After studying the compiled data, 
inquiries were made of a stone quarry 
as to the possibility of making some 
kind of surfacing material that would 
be most serviceable and suitable for 
play areas. This material was to 
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How We Resurfaced Our Play Areas 


FLOYD G. HOEK 


Secretary-Business Manager, Board of 


Education, Asbury Park, N. J. 


stand all weather elements and heavy 
trafhic, such as that of coal trucks. It 
must be comparatively smooth, yet 
not slippery during dry or wet sea- 
sons, have little if any glare, little 
need for maintenance, be easily ap- 
plied to any surface and, in addition, 
must be capable of having lines for 


games easily painted upon it which 


would last a reasonable time. 

The New Jersey department of 
roads was using a mix that was found 
suitable for its highways and certain 
parking and yard areas. The contents 
of this mix were studied to see 
whether the material met with the 
foregoing requirements. After a fur- 
ther study of the areas involved and 
the material, the quarry produced 
its product known as F.A.BC. 
No. 1. This surfacing material is 
made of fine aggregate bituminous 
concrete No. 1 grade (fine) with 
% inch stone. If a smoother surface 
is desired, then sheet asphalt without 
the ¥% inch stone as used in the 
F.A.B.C. should be used. 

The following specifications were 
drawn up for three of our play areas, 
each of which had a different surface 
before the application of the material. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND 
SURFACE 


The existing surface shall be graded 
so that all surface drainage shall be 
away from the adjacent building and 
from adjacent private property. Dish 
gutters shall be constructed along prop- 
erty lines where drainage cannot be 
diverted. 

These gutters shall be constructed of 
the same material as used for surfacing 
the area and shall extend to a suitable 
termination point. 

When the area is properly shaped to 
the correct elevation, it shall be thor- 
oughly compacted by rolling with a 
10 ton roller. Loose, dry subsoil shall 
be wetted down and rerolled until the 
proper density for firmness is obta‘ned. 

Upon the surface thus prepared there 
shall be constructed a layer of bitumi- 
nous concrete which, when rolled with 





a 10 ton tandem roller, shall have an 
ultimate thickness of 1% inches and a 
weight of not less than 165 pounds per 
square yard. 

The spreading and finishing shall be 
done by mechanical equipment of an ap- 
proved type having an adjustable float- 
ing screen operating without tearing, 
shoving or gouging the pavement. All 
rolling shall be first in a longitudinal 
direction and then diagonal and the 
roller shall be equipped to supply water 
to the wheels from woven mats above 
them. 

The material shall be transported to 
the job in insulated trucks and, when 
dumped, shall have a temperature from 
275° to 375° F. The finished pavement 
shall be free from waves and from de- 
pressions and projections measuring 
more than 3/16 inch when measured 
with a 10 foot straight edge. 

The pavement shall be uniform in 
density and composition, thoroughly 
bonded, watertight, free from porous 
and rough spots and at the proper grade 
and contour. The bituminous concrete 
shall be F.A.B.C., Grade C, with trap 
rock aggregates and stone sand, all in 
accordance with the New Jersey State 
Highway specifications in 1941. 


The cost of the material and its 
laying varies with the existing con- 
ditions. If there is need for a heavy 
rock fill-in or a great deal of grading 
or if the type of soil needs greater 
preliminary preparation, naturally 
the cost will increase. The cost of the 
material and laying was 87 cents a 
square yard for the Bond Street play 
area and 92 cents a square yard at 
Bradley. These prices prevailed 
about two years ago. Some of the 
Bangs Avenue School area was done 
last summer at a cost of $1.20 a 
square yard. Today the cost per 
square yard is $1.20 to finish the 
Bradley School playground and a 
part at the Bangs Avenue School. 

This material is serving our needs. 
This summer the board of education 
expects to continue with the surfac- 
ing of the areas not completed, inso- 
far as funds will go, using the same 
material. There seems to be no rea- 
son why it should not be most satis- 
factory in practically any climate in 
the United States. 
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FLOORS STAY CLEAN 


UP TO (longer 


with these 
ENDURANCE-TESTED 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 


Most maintenance men know that the best floor treat- 
ment ... the one that lasts the longest .. . is usually 
cheapest in the long run. With fewer applications required, 
a double saving results: (1) overall material costs are re- 
duced, (2) less manpower is needed to apply the treatment. 





How can you tell which floor treatment will last the 
longest? Laboratory wear tests give a clue. . . but the 
simplest, most convincing proof is the answer to the 
question, How long will it keep the floor clean? 


: Day-by-day service in hundreds of office buildings, 
fe? ‘oe hotels, hospitals and schools have repeatedly demon- 
Sr: . se strated the fact that with non-slippery Car-Na-Lac and 
% uf Continental “‘18’’, floors stay clean up to 30% longer. 
Built to wear longer, these quality floor treatments pro- 
vide a hard, non-tacky finish that resists grinding in of 
dust and grime .. . the dirt stays on the surface until re- 
moved by sweeping. Furthermore, Car-Na-Lac and Con- 
tinental “18’’ are uniquely processed to adhere to the 
floor . . . become ‘‘welded”’ to the floor and prevent 
tracking off. 


Want proof? Make the “split corridor test,’’ below. 
. ~ Fm 
4” a \ is CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


yy e 1620 E. National Ave. Brazil, Indiana 
Specialists In Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 


\ \\ \\ : Acts like a lacquer made of wax. Applied 
4 








with the usual wax applicator. Levels 
out as it dries, resulting in a uniform, 
streakless, lacquer-like gloss. Self-pol- 
ishing . . . dries in 15 to 20 minutes. 
Car-Na-Lac floor treatment has at least 
twice the wearing qualities of ordinary 
water waxes and is waterproof, non-slip- 
pery. Adapted for all floors except un- 
MAKE THE sealed “‘raw’’ wood. Meets Proposed Fed- 


eral Specifications for Item 9, Type I. 
“SPLIT-CORRIDOR’’ TEST 









Order a 55-gallon drum = ae 
r Continental “18” floor inish— . . 1, : we ae . 
whichever you prefer—from your The same as Car-Na-Lac except that it 
cal Car-Na-Var fioor maintenance contains about 38% more solids. Heavier 
‘ presentative ; . or from the fac- " solid content gives a higher gloss and re- 
2 ae oe re, ae 4 duces number of applications. Covering 
reatment to one-half of any corridor Gi . ; 
or floor you choose. For comparison, Ay capacity averages the same as Car-Na- 
apply brand formerly used to balance > Lac, but one coat does the work of two. 
= — ga Fa cournets that the part ER FLOOR FINISK Recommended by a leading national cas- 
reatec with Car-Na-Lac or Con- ° 
tinental “18” floor finishes stays clean ualty insurance company for safety. 
ip to 30% longer. If you are not com- Meets U. S. Treasury Specifications for 
P — aa oo unused pat “Finish Material’ (and Proposed Federal 
tion or u credit. 


Specifications for Item 9, Type II). 
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Southern Regional Conference 


Devoting a full week to the subject 
of “Using Regional Resources,” the 
third study conference of the Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation was held at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
April 21-26. 

Some eighty educators representing 
all types of institutions of advanced 
learning in 13 southern states attended 
and through lectures, discussions, panels 
and tried to familiarize them- 
selves with the field of subject matter 
involving knowledge of the human and 
tnaterial resources of the South. These 
individuals will, in turn, direct teachers’ 
workshops to be held at each southern 
ollege and university during the 1946 
summe: session. Through this organiza 
tion at least 10,000 southern teachers 
will become acquainted with the con- 
cepts and practices of resource educa- 


1 
ciinics 


tion. 

The meetings were opened by Presi- 
dent Frank P. Graham of the Greater 
University of North Carolina. He dis- 
cussed the South as potentially the rich 
the United States and 
called attention to the information avail 


est region ot 


Kentucky, conference chairman, and 
John E, Ivey Jr., University of North 
Carolina, director of the study confer- 
ence, outlined problems, objectives and 
procedures. 

Eight subject-matter conferences were 
led by Prof. O. T. Mouzon, Rupert B. 
Vance and Gordon W. Blackwell, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Prof. Paul B. 
Sears, Oberlin College; George F. Gant, 
director of personnel, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and Prof. Maurice F. Seay, 
University of Kentucky. 

Elementary, secondary and advanced 
education committees on “Technics in 
Resource Study” were headed by Dr. 
H. Arnold Perry, North Carolina State 
Department; Dr. Paul Irvine, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and Prof. Ellis 
Hartford, University of Kentucky. 

Thirty-three consultants were avail- 
able for the special sessions and individ- 
ual conferences. A five day noon hour 
clinic on “Technics in Making Materials 
More Readable” was conducted by Prof. 
Edgar Dale of Ohio State University. 
These meetings were climaxed by a 
panel clinic including Maurice F. Seay, 
Earl Armstrong and W. S. Taylor, 
W. J. McGlothen, Roscoe E. Parker and 





Educators discuss the use of regional resources at Chapel Hill, N. C. 


able to the schools. He pleaded for ra- 
tional interpretation of this information 
through the schools so that children and 
adults may become conscious of their 
heritage and its possibilities. 

Prof. Howard W. Odum, head of the 
sociology department of the University 
of North Carolina, and outstanding ex- 
ponent of cultural regionalism, outlined 
some of the major results of research 
during the last quarter century with 
emphasis on the unsolved problems that 
are the responsibility of education. 

Prof. Maurice F. Seay, University of 
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George F. Gant. This forum explored 
the possibilities of “Improving Work- 
shop Plans and State Programs.” The 
closing program was devoted to a sum- 
mary discussion of the 1946 Resource 
Workshop programs. 


American Education Council 


More than 400 persons registered for 
the American Education Council’s an- 
nual meeting in Chicago May 3 and 4. 
George F. Zook, president, in discussing 
U.N.E.S.C.O., stated that it is not a 


relief agency but seeks to provide edu 
cational aid through interested groups. 
He spoke of the important work in 
educational rehabilitation that should be 
done by the voluntary agencies in this 
country and of the ways in which the 
American Education Council has as 
sisted the State Department and is now 
carrying on activities for the Office of 
International Affairs. 

A committee has been named by the 
council to study references to the Soviet 
Union in American textbooks “to de 
termine their accuracy and adequacy.” 
Dr. Zook said it was “hoped that the 
study may contribute directly to the 
refinement and improvement of the 
treatment of the Soviet Union in fu 
ture textual materials and thereby in 
crease the understanding of the Soviet 
Union among the citizens of the United 
States in order to promote better in 
ternational accord.” 

Alonzo G. Grace, director of the 
commission on implications of armed 
services educational programs and com 
missioner of education for the state of 
Connecticut, on leave, told of some of 
the findings of the commission which 
will be published in the report to be 
issued in the fall. He spoke of the 
battle conversationalists and 
grammarians in the language field, 
stating his belief that a middle of the 
road policy should be followed. The 
vocationalists and liberalists must meet. 
There will be a greater demand for 
libraries as a result of the interest in 
reading which many youths developed 
in the armed More supervi 
sion on the part of principals and dean 
of education is needed, he said. There 
is an objective to everything the Army 
did and it would be well if civilian 
education had this same purposing. 

Training aids are of great interest 
now and administrators must be care 
ful how they are used. Their use must 
be tied up with objectives. As to the 
health, physical fitness and recreation 
of school-age youths, he affirmed that 
the country needs action on this point 
and not more commissions to study 
the situation. We should have a physical 
fitness program but not the kind of 
hardening process the Army gave. We 
need not to develop the winning team 
but to promote physical fitness for ever) 
individual youth. 

General Omer N. Bradley warned 
that a million more veterans can _ be 
expected to seek entrance into Amer 
ican colleges and universities. Seventy- 
three per cent of those who have ap- 
plied for education under the G.I. bill 
have not yet enrolled. He described 
student veterans as being more earnest 


between 


services. 
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C-11-660. Santon closet. 
Easily cleaned vitreous 
china. Elongated rim. Si- 
phon jet action. Vacuum 
breaker flush valve. 


= C-15-605. Correcto urinal. 
Easily cleaned vitreous 
china. Can be arranged in 
batteries for flushing with 
single tank. 


TIME TO THINK 
OF PLUMBING 


Vacation time is coming—a good time for school super- 
intendents and school boards to put the physical prop- 
erties under their charge in good condition. 


This year proper maintenance may be more important 
than ever before. Perhaps you will have to delay build- 
ing the new school you need—perhaps even delay 
major modernization programs—in the interests of 
home construction. Have your plumbing contractor 
check the important sanitary facilities in your school, 
making the necessary repairs and replacements to pro- 
tect the health and comfort of your students. 


The Crane line now in production includes lavatories, 
showers, drinking fountains, closets, urinals—equip- 
ment specifically designed for the tough service to be 
expected in public washrooms. 


As soon as the end of the present emergency permits 
new construction, the Crane line will be ready to aid 
you. This line in the future, as in the past, will include 
everything you need in modern plumbing and heating. 


C-9062.— Corwith vitreous china 
wall drinking fountain. Sanitary 
angle stream jet with automatic 
stream regulator. Vandal-proof 
base. 












C625-V12. Yorkshire vitre- 
ous china lavatory. Pop-up 
waste and drain. Size: 18 x 
15 inches. 
















CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.,CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING = HEATING = PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Compact and sturdy, the Model R-16 Autosan demonstrates 
capacity and efficiency far beyond normal expectations of a dish- 
washer only 21 x 21 inches! Yet this performance is not surprising 
when comparison proves that it has essential, engineered features 
common to the larger Autosan models. It has earned popularity and 
preference as a compact dishwasher in the moderate-sized school 
kitchen as well as a glass and silverware auxiliary to larger dish- 
washers in the kitchens of the largest educational institutions. Profit 


by these facts: 


(1) Motor and pump are combined 
as a single, one-shaft unit — perfectly 
aligned without binding or power loss. 


(2) The tank holds 8 gallons of wash 
solution pumped with “cloudburst” ef- 
fect at 100 gallons a minute through 
eight slotted tubes, over and under the 
tableware. 


(3) Over and under rinse sprays —8 
in all—assure sparkling clean dishes, 
glass and silver. 







(4) Wash and spray tubes easily re- 
movable, without tools, for cleaning. 
Scrap trays readily removable without 
tilting. 


(5) Asingle lever operates both wash 
and rinse sprays with automatic shut- 
off of rinse after proper interval. It 
makes R-16 easy and economical to op- 
erate—even by inexperienced operators. 


(6) Available for either straightaway 
or corner installation. 


If you’re looking for a compact dishwasher — capac- 


ity, under average conditions, 900 dishes an hour -— 
send for complete R-16 facts and compare. 
“AUTOS AN 


Colts Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut 


GLASS, DISH AND SILVER WASHING MACHINES 





| and eagerer to learn than other students 


and said that they are, in general, ob- 
taining better grades. 

To take care of the flood of veterans, 
colleges may have to break with old 


| procedures and methods; others must 


_ relax their attitude of suspicion toward 


the government, whose sole aim is to 
assist the veteran obtain an education 
it he desire. it. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration does not intend to meddle in 
education, which is a state responsibil- 
ity, or to interfere with practices in 
recognized schools and _ job-training 
establishments. Its purpose is to protect 
the veterans’ legal rights under the 
G.I. bill. It must rely on the individual 
institutions for reports on students and 
records of attendance. The V. A. has 
no authority or means for relieving the 


| housing shortage. 


He urged that schools and colleges 
advertise more effectively the monthly 
visits of Veterans Administration repre 
sentatives to their campuses since these 


| individuals are sent solely for the pur- 


pose of assisting with such problems as 
delayed subsistence checks. The V. A. is 
working now on the procedure for 
stopping subsistence checks during the 
summer months when _ schools are 


| closed. 


Petrillo Issues New Decrees 


Following passage of recent legislation 
which will protect school music broad- 
casts from interference by the musicians’ 
union, James C. Petrillo, head of the 
American Federation of Musicians, has 
issued decrees that A. F. of M. members 
would not be permitted to work in tele 
vision until the union determined what 
effect telecasts would have on employ 
ment. He also reiterated his previous 
decree that musical radio programs could 
not be broadcast simultaneously on fre 
quency modulation outlets unless a 
“stand-by” crew of musicians was em 
ployed. 

Mr. Petrillo’s decrees are in direct con- 


| tradiction to the recent congressional 





legislation and are in line with his stand 
that his union would challenge the con 
stitutionality of the law. This may be 
the first step in bringing the issue before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Mr. Petrillo 
has signed a contract with motion pic- 
ture companies prohibiting the use of 
films containing music in telecasts. 


U.N. May Supply News to Schools 


The public information department 
of the U.N. is considering supplying 
schools with news, including factual 
stories, background biographies and 
similar matter, according to Dr. Victor 
Hoo, assistant secretary general of the 
organization. The service would be for 
high school papers and “presumably 
teachers.” 
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2a . Garland No. 614-28 
Te. | Garland No. 45-28CX Garland No. 632 


nat 


ld | Choose yours from the Line of the Leader! 


Equipment designed for the job does the job uniform so units assembled in a battery pre- 
right; does it faster and better—saves time sent a pleasing harmonious appearance. 
on- and money. And when you standardize in Check the equipment you ‘need, point by 
na Garland equipment, you can be sure you ; alae 

Be yore i il tee See point against any other. You'll find the 
on Pe a ee ee st Garland line leads in sales because it leads 

For each Garland unit is designed to work in quality! 
with and supplement every other A LEADER 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





W.A.A. Answers Educators’ Protest 


Following protests of 21 national 
educational organizations, War Assets 
Administration is bending every effort 
toward constructive action in regard to 
problems of surplus government prop- 
erty disposal to education, an official of 
W.A.A, said May 1. The services of 
two special educational consultants 
have been employed and meetings have 


been held with representatives of the 
protesting national educational institu- 
tions. 

War Assets Administration has taken 
under consideration all the recommenda- 
tions of the educational conference: a 
policy of nominal pricing; a thirty day 
period of offering; reservation of prop- 
erty in terms of estimated quantities 
required by educational institutions; re- 
vision downward of minimum purchase 


Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 
In Your School Washrooms 





HE picture above is of a typical conference between key employees 
and the superintendent of the Bay West Paper Company — makers 


of Mosinee Towels. 


These meetings are held regularly for the purpose of maintaining peak 
production in both quality and quantity — and for the exchange of 
ideas helpful to management and workers alike in 
improving the Mosinee Towels which you purchase 












3 Member of Na- 
tional School 
Service Institute. 
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A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


for use in your school washrooms. This is another 
example of the 
finest towel service at reasonable cost. 


““extra care’’ which assures you 


BAY WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





quantities to permit smaller educational 
units to fulfill their needs. 

The price policy as set forth in S.P.A. 
Regulation No. 14 is one of the out- 
standing obstacles, according to the edu- 
cators, which deprives education of the 
benefits of surplus property. They cite 
the Surplus Property Act in that price 
concessions are to be granted to educa- 
tion to the extent that “benefits have 
accrued or may accrue to the United 
States from the use of such property.” 
The educators claim that “40 per cent 
discount from fair value” is an arbitrary 
price and a totally inadequate measure 
of these benefits. 

Spokesmen for the educational con 
ference specifically asked the War As 
sets Administration for a_ policy ol 
nominal pricing—the cost of care and 
handling—which will truly reflect the 
public benefits accruing from the use 
of such property. So far, however, 
W.A.A.. officials have turned thumbs 
down on nominal pricing across the 
board. They say that because of re 
strictions in the act, the setting up of 
a nominal price program for all items 
would be virtually impossible. They do 
concede that it might be possible to 
sell certain property of special interest 
to schools, yet not vital to reconversion, 
at prices which would cover the cost 
of care, handling and _ transportation. 

The intent of Congress is clearly in 
dicated in Section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act, the educators maintain. It 
is equally clear, they add, that this 
intent has not been carried out in the 
administration of the act and as a re 
sult education has been deprived of its 
legal benefits in the disposal of surplus 
government property. 

W.A.A. officials, on the other hand, 
claim that the 40 per cent discount is 
carrying out the intent and purpose of 
the law, Section 13. They point out 
that before the Surplus Property Act 
became law, two bills were rejected by 
the lawmakers. One was purely a 
donations program; the other asked a 
50 per cent discount from fair value. 
The 40 per cent discount seems a fair 
compromise between the two other pro- 
posals which were rejected. 


Schools at End of Line 


When President Truman signs the 
bill giving veterans first priority in 
the sale or transfer of surplus property, 
schools and colleges will be at the foot 
of the priority line. The bill authorizes 
the War Assets Administrator to set 
aside appropriate amounts of surplus 
property for exclusive disposal to vet- 
erans for their own use or to enable 
them to establish and maintain their 
own small businesses, professional or 
agricultural enterprises. 

' Veterans will be given priority over 
all other disposals of property provided 
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THIS TOUGHER, HARDER ALUMINUM ALLOY 



















Years of metallurgical research produced, a remarkable 
aluminum alloy, tougher, harder than any ever before 
practical. As conversion progresses, this alloy is being 

used in new Wear-Ever equipment, to assure rock- 


bottom maintenance costs through extra years of wear. 


Hard? This strong aluminum alloy provides unheard 
of resistance to denting and scratching. Equipment 
made from it retains its shape. And the famous 
Smoothard finish keeps it smooth, new-looking, 


easy -to-clean. 


Wear-Ever Aluminum spreads heat evenly for perfect 
cooking. And because it is friendly to foods, 
aluminum protects flavor, color and purity. Plan now 
. to satisfy your needs with Wear-Ever aluminum 
hard alloy equipment. The Aluminum Cooking 


Utensil Co., 3506 Wear-Ever Building, 


\ 
y _" New Kensi P 
/ ii ~ ew Kensington, Fa. 
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Wear-Ever Aluminum 


A L U M , N U M STOCK POTS 


Wear-Ever equipment has proved its ability 
to give long years of faithful service. Think 
how much longer the new Wear-Ever stock 
pots, made from this still harder alloy, 
will last. 
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tor in this act, including disposals to 
federal agencies and states and their 
political subdivisions and instrumen- 
talities. 


Demand for Surplus Exceeds Supply 


Though War Assets Administration 
reported May | brisk buying by educa- 
tional institutions of surplus consumer 
goods, it warned that educational re- 
quirements, as computed by the U. S. 
Office of Education, far outweigh the 
present inventory of surplus property. 
W.A.A. pointed out, for example, that 
the dollar value need for engineering 
and technological research apparatus is 






13 times greater than the March 23, 
1946, inventory. In maintenance sup- 
plies and building equipment, need ex- 
ceeds inventory nine times; in school 
furniture and classroom equipment, six 
times. 

However, while the supply lasts, edu- 
cational institutions in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 bought surplus consumer 
goods totaling well over $10,000,000 
in acquisition cost. Sales price of $2,189,- 
139.46 reflects the 40 per cent discount. 
Individual sales during the period num- 
bered 12,313, indicating wide distribu- 
tion, with average purchases running 
under $200. 
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DOMESTIC science rooms, laboratories and similar rooms that require fre- 
quent mopping need the protection of Neo-Shine’s wax film for greater 
cleanliness and reduced maintenance costs. 

For improved Neo-Shine has a higher water-resisting quality than ordinary 
quick-drying waxes due to a new emulsifying agent. That is why Neo-Shine 
withstands dripping water and continuous wet mopping. Moreover, Neo-Shine 
is tougher because of a 50% greater wax content. Thus, Neo-Shine’s more dur- 
able wax film gives greater resistance to. wéar—makes it go further—last longer. 

To get cleaner, more sanitary and “better-looking heavy duty floors, apply 
Neo-Shine. It can be used with perfect safety on all types of flooring. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
CHICAGO + CINCINMAI! - DALLAS - DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS'> WEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE - SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


NEO-SHINE 


WATER-RESISTING * SELF-SHINING - WAX 
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WAX FILM. 





The New PR 28. Watch It! 


PR 28 as amended April 2 is being 
taken literally in the giving out ot 
priorities, a Civilian Production official 
warned the other day. School adminis 
trators planning construction or exten 
sive repairs are advised to study the 
regulation, especially paragraph (¢) 
which states that no CC ratings wil 
be assigned for any materials listed on 
Schedule A of PR 33. 

The list on Schedule A_ has been 
growing steadily. Up to April 10, 16 
essential, hard-to-get building materials 
were listed. Priorities assistance on 
these items are given only to builders 
under PR 33, the Veterans Emergency 
Housing Program. Even though a 
school may get authorization under the 
new construction order, it will be of 
small benefit if no materials for con 
struction are to be obtained. 

If a school plans to build a dormitory 
for veterans, that’s a different matter. 
Obtaining authorization and priorities 
will present few difficulties. Essential 
and nondeferrable construction jobs are 
going ahead side by side with veterans’ 
housing construction, according to Ad 


ministrator John D. Small of the 
Civilian Production Administration 
Nevertheless, the prospective builder, 


mindful of the present unyielding top 
side’ policy concerning priorities, should 
study both PR 33 and PR 28 to see 
where or if he fits into the new con 
struction program. 

As to the policy for authorization 
of nonhousing construction, specifically 
stated it is as follows: In order to 
support the Veterans’ Housing Program 
it is the policy of C.P.A. to authorize 
nonhousing construction only when it 
is definitely established that the proposed 
construction work, including alterations 
and repairs to existing structures, is 
essential, is nondeferrable, or will not 
use a substantial percentage of critical 
housing materials in its construction, or 
that the construction is necessary to 
alleviate an extreme community or in 


| dividual hardship. 


| Fixtures and Mechanical Equipment 


A supplement to VHP-1 issued May 


2 explains what constitutes fixtures and 


| mechanical equipment under VHP-1. 
| The order restricts the installation of 
| fixtures 


and mechanical equipment, 
whether or not alterations to the struc- 
ture are involved. The installation ma 
chinery and equipment are not restricted. 

The following articles, says the sup 
plement, are considered fixtures and 
mechanical equipment: if they are at 
tached to a building or structure by 
nails or screws; if they are connected 
with the plumbing or other piping sys- 
tem; if they are connected to the light- 


| ing system of the structure (except by 
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“¢ proper classroom air conditions 
are vastly more important to the school child 


In any school construction program — whether it involves new build- 

ings or modernization — classroom ventilation always receives a great 

deal of consideration. This is but natural, for School Authorities, Scientists 

and Architects are all agreed that nothing is more important to the health of 
tiol the school child than proper classroom air conditions. 





to There's a common sense approach to the classroom ventilating problem. That is to 
ask this simple question, “What equipment has proved . . . not only in theory but in 
r it actual usage . . . that it will provide proper classroom air conditions?" 


ions School Authorities and Architects all over America will tell you that Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilators are the answer. Thousands of installations have proved that these 


eal units provide superior results as well as greater operating economy. 


to It's only natural to expect more from Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 

They are manufactured by the Company which pioneered in the develop- 
ment of unit ventilators — the Company which has always maintained 
its leadership in this field. 


Coutact THE NEAREST HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


APPLICATION ENGINEER. He is trained and qualified to assist 


you in the solution of your school ventilating problems. 
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Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


for 40 years manufacturers of quality heating and ventilating products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Mothers expect their children to be as well 
protected in school as at home. One important 
safeguard that can easily be taken is the use of CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS. 
Made by molding plastic over a hardwood core, these rugged seats will not 
They are impervious to 


crack or chip to open germ-harboring crevices. 


moisture and are easily cleaned with mild soap and water. 


THE FIRST 


COST 


IS THE 


LAST 
COST 





CHURCH Mol-Tex SEATS are more economical, too, because they never 
wear out. They. are built to withstand the most severe public use. The first 
cost is the last cost. 

This is the experience of thousands of leading schools throughout the 
country. To be certain of the utmost in sanitation modernize with CHURCH 
Mol-Tex SEATS. They are available in sizes and styles to fit all bowls. 
Contact your nearest Master Plumber or Plumbing Supply Wholesaler. 


CHURCH AG eats 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of Ammmcan Rapiaron & Standard Sasitary coarcsarion 
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| connection to an existing outlet without 


and furnace burner 


| partitions, 


installing new wires or a new outlet); 
if a base or foundation is built for the 
item, or if the item is cemented to the 
building or structure. 

Among the items included in the list 
as fixtures and mechanical equipmeni 
are: air-conditioning equipment, with 
certain exceptions; bookcases; furnaces 
or boiler burner 
units; heating equipment; kitchen cab 
inets; lighting equipment; paneling; 
wood or metal; plumbing 
equipment; ventilating equipment, and 
any other item falling within the 
definition of fixture and mechanical 
equipment as stated above. 

Among items not considered fixtures 
and mechanical equipment are: air-con 
ditioning equipment (self-contained in 
dividual units with no duct systems); 
automatic fire protection sprinkler sys 
tems; control or testing equipment used 
in a laboratory; desks, chairs, cafeteria 
and gymnasium equipment in a school 
or college; escalators, elevators and 
dumb-waiters; food warming, dishwash 
ing and food preparation equipment in 
a restaurant or institution; machine 
tools; power generating or transmitting 
equipment, such as boilers, generators 
and transformers (except where the pri 
mary purpose of the equipment is to 
provide electricity or steam for lighting 
or heating the building in which they 
are installed); projection and sound 
equipment; refrigerators; storm win 
dows, storm doors, screens and awnings; 
theater seats; washing machines or dry 
and other machinery and equip- 
ment installed for special service and not 
to operate the structure. 


C.P.A. District Offices 


The 71 Civilian Production Adminis 
tration district construction offices are 
a land office business, according 
to the April 26 report of John D, Small, 
administrator. More than 100,000 in 
quiries were handled in the first two 
weeks after Order VHP-1 was issued. 
District construction managers have 
been busy organizing district construc 
tion committees to assist in the review 
of all applications for authority to start 
nonhousing construction projects. 

The committees include recognized 
community leaders of high integrity, 
representing commerce, local industry, 
the construction industry (nonhousing 
wherever possible), the building ma- 
terials industry, construction labor, the 
press and state or civic government. In 
the capacity of an observer or adviser, 

representative of the appropriate dis- 
trict director of the Federal Housing 
Administration or the local representa- 
tive of the National Housing Expediter 
may attend any meeting of the district 
construction committees, 

An inter-agency construction coord- 


ers, 


doing 
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YESTERDAY’S SCHOOLS KEPT DAYLIGHT OUTDOORS 


TODAY’S SCHOOLS BRING DAYLIGHT INSIDE = 








Modern classroom in Glenview, Ill. school. 
Architects: Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


Better Schools Ahead!...daylighted through 


large windows of Shermopane 


Today’s children get a better start in class- 
rooms filled with sight-saving daylight. Admit- 
ted through large windows, it spreads to every 
corner, cuts out dark shadows, improves vision 
_..and accelerates learning. 

For today large windows are practical... 
with Thermopane, the transparent insulating 
unit. Composed of two or more panes of glass 
separated by dehydrated air, Thermopane insu- 
lates against cold or heat, saves 
fuel, makes indoor conditions 
more comfortable and healthful. 
For modern ideas in planning 
better daylighted schools, write 
for our Thermopane book. 
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Thermopane is also available in Canada. Libbey: 
Owens: Ford Glass Company, 2366 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


@ The patented L‘O'F metal-to-glass Bondermetic 

Seal bonds the panes of glass into a unit, guards 

against dirt or moisture entering the dry-air 

~ space. The inside glass surfaces are specially 

cleaned at the factory, leaving only two sides 
to be washed. 







LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 


a Great Name ix GLASS 
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inating committee, set up in Washing- 
ton, has asked all federal agencies to 
submit a full report of new construc- 
tion proposed in the next fiscal year to 
be screened for essentiality and defer- 
rability, The committee consists of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of War, 
Navy, Interior, Commerce, Agriculture 
and of the Veterans Administration, 
the Federal Works Agency, National 
Housing Administration and the War 
Assets Administration. 


First Interpretation to VHP-| 


In the first interpretation to the 
Veterans Housing Program Order 1, 


BREAKING 
the 
DISHWASHING 
BOTTLENECK 
in 
EATING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 
EVERYWHERE 





The remarkable new dish- 
washing aid that in one 
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the new construction regulation, the 
Civilian Production Administration 
stated April 19 that the waterproofing 
of a building by spraying or painting, 
where no structural change is made, is 
exempt from the order. The prepara- 
tion of the surfaces for waterproofing 
is within the exemption, if no alteration 
to or construction work on the building 
is involved, such as removing cornices 
or overhanging projections. 


Department of Children's Welfare 
Still inactive in committee as of May 1 


was a bill introduced a month ago by 
Mrs. Luce to establish an executive de- 











Uses Only 2 Gals. of 
Fresh WATER PER MIN. 
and Recirculates 20 Gals. 
Per Min. During Oper- 

ating Periods 


aaaaiies .. RESTAURANTS © CAFETERIAS ) 
a CLUBS © HOSPITALS » SCHOOLS 2 
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Vv Collects Garbage 
v Salvages Tableware 
| v Saves Detergent 





BY THE THOUSANDS ARE 
INSTALLING THIS EFFICIENT 
NEW DISHWASHING AID 


Salvajor is doing a job in busy kitch- 
ens everywhere that people like. It’s not 
only speeding up and improving dish- 
washing, but it is also removing the 
smell and mess and saving them money. 
Just one of its features, the elimina- 
tion of hand-scrapping by Pre-Rinsing 
the dishes, has proved a big bottleneck- 
buster in scores of establishments. 
Simultaneously with Pre-Rinsing, Sal- 
vajor eases the garbage problem too, by 
collecting, sanitizing and reducing its 
volume by 40%. The Tableware Trap, 
itself, soon pays back the cost of a Sal- 
vajor with the silver and small dishes it 
saves from the garbage. 


Salvajor Is Not To Be Confused With a Dish- 


washing Machine or Garbage Grinder. 
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THE SALVAJOR COMPANY! 


1809 Oak St., Dept. NS, Konseg City 8,Mo. § 
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partment to be known as the Depart 
ment of Children’s Welfare. Trans 
ferred to this department, headed by a 
cabinet officer, would be all functions, 
powers and duties of the Secretary of 
Labor and the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau with respect to the health, edu 
cational opportunity and welfare of chil 
dren. The Children’s Bureau would be 
abolished. All personnel and property 
would be transferred to the newly cre 
ated department. 

In introducing the bill, Mrs. Luce 
called attention to the fact that during 
the war years many public services, set 
up to aid in promoting child welfare, 
were seriously handicapped by lack 
of personnel, funds and, more particu 
larly, lack of coordination between the 
various public departments, federal, 
state and municipal, concerned with 
services for children. She pointed out 
that juvenile delinquency is only one 
of the more evident results of the neg 
lect of this necessary governmental func 
tion. 

Experience has shown that services 
for children can be best administered 
by local communities, provided they 
have the support of the federal govern 
ment when needed, said Mrs. Luce. She 
recalled that in 1944 the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Child Care rec- 
ommended that the present pattern of 
federal assistance, direct from the fed 
eral government to the local community, 
be continued. 

The committee recommended _ that 
provision be made for such continuity 
of program that local communities will 
not be subjected to abrupt changes or 
prevented from planning their programs 
with reasonable certainty of continued 
operation. Since the problem is a con 
tinuous one and will increase in com- 
plexity, Representative Luce argued that 
a continuity of program can best be 
assured by creating a governmental de 
partment within the executive branch 
headed by an officer of cabinet rank. 


Sugar Allotments Increased 


The Office of Price Administration 
has announced that effective May | 
sugar allotments for institutional users 
have been increased 10 per cent for the 
May-June period. 


Correspondence Courses Authorized 


The Veterans Administration has ne- 
gotiated contracts with 38 educational 
institutions authorizing them to furnish 
correspondence and extension courses 
by mail to veterans eligible for educa- 
tional benefits under the G.I. bill, ac- 
cording to an announcement April 15. 
Courses offered by these schools cover 
virtually every educational field. 

The veteran receives no subsistence 
allowance while pursuing a correspond- 
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... “Ah! that is it— flavor supreme!” 
Leading chefs agree that the ‘‘finer utensils’? do 
help them prepare better meals. Appetizing foods 
cooked in CRUSADER Stainless WARES retain their 
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Bright silvery CRUSADER Ware is easy to clean, 
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CRUSADER Stainless WARES 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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WEST’S 


A highly efficient, concen- 
trated, odorless disinfectant. 
Non-toxic, non-irritating and 
ideally suited for general sani- 
tary purposes. 


TERAMINE when tested by 
the F.D.A. Method, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture—Cir- 
cular No. 198, is guaranteed to 
have a phenol coefficient of 10 
against Eb. Typhosa and a 
phenol coefficient of 15 against 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus 
germs). 


Discuss your cleaning and dis- 
infecting problems with one of 
the trained West representa- 
tives who can help you select 
the disinfectant which will 
give you maximum results. 
Write for your Free 68 page 
illustrated copy of ““The Scope 
of Sanitation.”’ 


WRITE FORILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


42-16 WEST STREET - LONG ISLAND CITY: N.Y 


TERAMINE 


ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT 
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ence course and the total cost of all 


' such courses he takes may not exceed 


$500. A charge of one fourth of the 
time spent in following a correspond- 
ence course is made against the veteran’s 
period of eligibility for educational bene- 


| fits. A correspondence course can also 


be taken in conjunction with regular 
institutional or job training. Under the 
original Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 


| correspondence courses were not per 


mitted. The bill was amended last De 
cember to authorize such courses. 


| Veterans’ Counselors Supplied 





The Veterans Administration an 
nounced April 14 that it will provide 
specially trained personal counselors in 
regional offices to help veterans solve 
problems interfering with their educa 
tion or vocational training. The coun 
selors will be trained in psychology and 
experienced in personal counseling. 

The service is supplementary to the 
vocational advisement offered by the 
V.A. to veterans who wish to take 
college or vocational training. Voca 
tional guidance is voluntary for veterans 
studying under the G.I. bill; compul 
sory for those who desire vocational 
rehabilitation under Public Law 16. 
Personal counseling is never mandatory. 


Courses Preferred by Vets 


Business administration and commer 
cial courses led in popularity among 


| the more than 80,000 veterans who 


started their education last February 
under the G.I. bill, according to the 
Veterans Administration. Approximately 
12,500 began courses in business admin 
istration, commerce, accounting, bank 
ing and clerical work during the month. 

Engineering, including electrical, me 
chanical and other types, came second 
with enrollments close to 10,000. Me 
chanics, including auto repair, took third 
place with more than 8000. Agriculture 
courses were sought by almost 4000, 
while teaching, law and _ construction 


enrolled more than 1500 students each. 
| All liberal arts courses attracted some 
| 16,000. Medicine and dentistry were at 


the bottom of the list. 


New Negro School in Washington 


A school building project was the 
first to be cleared in Washington, D. C., 


| by the Civilian Production Administra 
| tion since the restrictive construction 


order was issued. The project is the 


| proposed Richardson School, a 16 room 
| building for colored pupils. A sum of 
| $430,000 has been appropriated. 


The Civilian Production Administra 


| tion has also approved a $320,000 addi- 


tion to the Randall Junior High School 
which will mean 18 more rooms and a 
cafeteria. 
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Facilities for G.I. Education 


Senator Mead introduced April 19 a 
bill calling for an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 and the authorization of 
the Federal Works Administrator to pro- 
vide classroom, laboratory and other 
facilities for colleges and universities by 
the re-use of surplus federal buildings. 
Unless such facilities are provided in 
addition .to housing, promises of an 
education to veterans will have to be 
broken, Senator Mead said. 

Upon request of an educational in- 
stitution offering courses to veterans 
under the G.I. bill and upon proof of 
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a shortage of educational facilities other 
than housing, the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator will be authorized to pro- 
vide by use and re-use, including 
relocating and remodeling, surplus gov- 
ernment structures and ‘facilities (in- 
cluding lands, improvements, equipment, 
materials or furnishings) and, upon 
completion of the work, to transfer 
them, without consideration, to the col- 
leges and universities. 

Furthermore, any structure or facil- 
ities suitable for these purposes which 
are no longer needed by any federal 
agency may be transferred to the F.W.A. 
without reimbursement for such use 
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The Seven Cardinal Aims of Secondary Education 


as attained through the Graphic Arts Laboratory 


his chart appears in a booklet, “Graphic Arts ...The Foundation of 


, 


a Liberal Education,’ 


the graphic arts activity on the industrial arts level. Write for your copy 
of this interesting 16-page booklet. It is free. 

® The graphic arts activity in junior and senior high schools is the ideal 
medium through which creative interest and vitality is given to the entire 


containing the philosophy and objectives of 





school program. No other activity is so rich in general educational and 


social values. 


® Those interested in vocational guidance should also write for a copy of 


“Facts about the Printing Industry for Schools” with 10-page Guidance | 


Addendum. This, too, is sent on request. 


Department of Education © American Type Founders | 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, N. J. | 
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and any educational facilities provided 
under the law may be transferred to 
an educational institution without con 
sideration. 

On the same date Senator Mead in 
troduced an amendment to S. 1770, an 
amendment to the Lanham Act. He 
asked an appropriation of $250,000,000 
whereby the F.W.A. may make loans 
and grants to educational institutions 
furnishing courses of training or educa 
tion under Title II of the G.I. bill. 
Loans or grants would be made to 
enable such institutions to construct and 
equip educational facilities, including 
dormitories. 

A House bill to amend Title II of the 
Lanham Act was recently passed and 
is now pending before the Senate edu 
cation and labor committee. This bill 
would permit the Federal Works Ad 
ministrator to continue to make con 
tributions during the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1947, for the operation 
and maintenance of school facilities to: 

(1) Local school agencies requiring 
assistance that have received during the 
fiscal. year ending June 30, 1946, con- 
tributions under this act for the main 
tenance and operation of their school 
facilities and 

(2) Local school agencies requiring 
assistance that may be subject to a loss 
of tax revenues because of the acquisi 
tion or ownership of land by the U. S 


New V.A. Directive 


The Veterans Administration issued 
a directive April 25 to clarify an earlier 
directive (Circular 61). establishing 
methods of supervision of veterans en- 
rolled for courses of training under the 
G.I. bill. Circular 99 was issued after 
educational organizations expressed the 
belief that V.A. training officers might 
seek to exercise supervision over schools 
that have had training courses for years. 
The new directive makes it clear that 
the Veterans Administration will not 
interfere with existing practices in 
recognized schools. 

Veterans in accredited colleges and 
universities will receive the same super- 
vision as previously outlined in Instruc- 
tion No. 4, dated April 17, 1945. Schools 
are required only to submit their usual 
reports on student attendance and 
grades of veterans who are studying 
under the G.I. bill. V.A. training of- 
ficers will obtain such information only 
if the schools are unable to furnish 
regular reports. 


300,000 Homes for Vet Students 
Plans to provide 300,000 housing 


units for student veterans this year were 
announced May 5 by the Federal Pub 
lic Housing Authority. Out of the 
surplus war housing to be dismantled 
and set up as emergency dwellings for 


veterans under the recent $450,000,000 
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rs. HERE'S a savory flavor to fine beef . . . a mouth-watering 

at tenderness to just- picked vegetables . . . a luscious rich- 

- ness to delicate desserts which may be lost without reliable, 

4 adequate refrigeration such as General Electric provides. 

” A G-E Condensing Unit in your refrigerator, storage cab- 

; inet or beverage cooler is an assurance against undue spoil- 

rf age and flavor loss. And that G-E symbol means that a re- 

al liable G-E dealer is ready to back up the performance of your 

id refrigerating unit with prompt, efficient service. 

} y 

f Even though you may have to wait for delivery, insist on 

ly G.E. There's a G-E dealer listed under ‘Refrigeration Equip- 

sh ment’’ in your Classified Telephone Directory. Call him to- 
day. General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Department, 
Section 6666, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

oo 

re 

b 

GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 

*d 

“ Commercial Refrigeration 
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congressional appropriation, 100,000 
units will go to educational institutions. 

Another 100,000 will come from sur- 
plus federal buildings converted into 
dwellings without use of federal funds. 
The F.P.H.A. will provide schools with 
surplus beds and furniture for these. 
The remaining 100,000 units are ex- 
pected to be found in active war hous- 
ing projects within commuting distances 
of schools. More than 700 schools have 
asked for help with housing. 


Amendment to PR 33 


Of interest to schools planning to 
build dormitories for veterans was the 


amendment April 12 to PR 33. The 
amendment expands the priorities sys- 
tem for the building of veterans’ hous- 
ing to include new classes of individuals 
and kinds of housing. The National 
Housing Agency now has authority 
over applications for priorities assistance 
under PR 33 for almost all kinds of 
nonveteran as well as veteran housing 
and for authorization to do housing 
construction, repairs or alterations which 
would otherwise be prohibited under 
VHP-1. 

PR 33 now states that applications 
for authorization to do work under 
VHP-1 (the construction control order) 
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BRITEN-ALL 


One Drop Does The 
Work of Many 


Most floor cleansers can find 
the surface dirt, and remove it. 
But BRITEN-ALL goes deeper. 
It cleans the pores in the floors... 
makes them completely sanitary 
... restores their new look. 
Combined with the Vestal 
Electric Floor Machine it pro- 
vides a floor maintenance com- 
bination to give you better floor 
cleaning...quicker floor clean- 
ing plus sizable savings in 
labor and supplies. 


BRITEN-ALL is a scientific- 
ally prepared liquid cleaning 
compound. Cleans floors 
quicker and cleaner. Abso- 
lutely SAFE. Contains no grit 
or acid—nothing to injure the 
finest floors. More economical, 
too, because so highly concen- 
trated—One drop does the 
work of many. Try it. , 





NERS 


tn GRIME. ) 


Ke 









VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes FASTER. 
Gives sparkling sanitary clean- 
liness impossible to obtain by 
laborious hand work. Your 
own attendants can operate it 
perfectly the first time. Sturdy, 
perfectly balanced construc- 
tion assures quietness and ease 
of operation. 





VSSTAL | 


$T. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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or for priorities assistance under PR 33 
or for both may be made for: con- 
struction, alteration or repair of a dor- 
mitory or group housing accommodations 
by an educational institution or public 
organization for occupancy by veterans 
or members of the armed forces. 

Applications to do such work are to 
be made on Form CPA-4386 which 
has been revised to reflect these changes 
in PR 33, 


Help for School-Minded Veterans 


In spite of an estimated fall enrollment 
in colleges of more than a million and 
a half, qualified veterans have a good 
chance of getting into schools if they 
are willing to go where vacancies exist, 
according to a Veterans Administration 
survey. A survey of the present and 
potential capacities of junior colleges 
and higher institutions of learning for 
handling veterans has been made by 
Nelson R, Henson, director of training 
facilities Veterans Administra 
tion, 

The survey was checked with various 
educational and federal agencies. The 
present capacity of all the schools, as 
of March 10, was estimated at 1,372,416. 
The estimated capacity for the fall term 
was placed at 1,673,349. The estimated 
fall enrollment of all students was 
1,558,081. Of this number it was esti 
mated that 695,321 would be veterans. 

The survey can be interpreted, said 
Mr. Henson, as showing that the en 
trance problem for veterans is not as 
serious as previously thought. Though 
big name colleges are filled to capacity, 
many small excellent schools have va 
cancies. The Veterans Administration 
has prepared for widespread distribution, 
including all their field offices, a list 
of all institutions that reported, showing 
their numbers of vacancies. 

In cooperation with the Office of 
Education, the Retraining and Reem 
ployment Administration will sponsor 
state and regional referral and informa 
tion services to guide prospective stu 
dents to schools and colleges that may 
have vacancies. The Roster of Spe 
cialized and Scientific Personnel will 
undertake a campaign to recruit college 
and university teachers for institutions 
lacking qualified personnel. 


service, 


Conference on Teacher Preparation 


The National Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Preparation and Supply will 
be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., June 27 
to 29. The conference is sponsored by 
the N.E.A. with the cooperation of 
the state and local associations. Some 
300 leaders in all aspects of teacher 
preparation will attend. The conference 
has been organized under the direction 
of the N.E.A. committee on teacher 
preparation .and certification and the 
N.E.A, department of higher education. 
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mam Designed Especially to Meet Classroom Needs 









If you need a classroom projector now— 
BESELER can give you delivery now...and the 
BESELER MODEL 0A2 is the projector you 
should buy for uumatched screen illumination. 





The BESELER MODEL OA2 offers many advantages. You can obtain perfect 
Opaque or transparent projection simply by pulling a lever and switching to the 
type of projection you require. It is not necessary to adjust the instrument for 
distance, as the lens system is perfectly matched. The BESELER MODEL OA2 


faithfully projects every detail and color of innumerable objects . .. Coins, Stamps, 





Book Pages, Slides, Pamphlets, Films, Postcards, Snapshots, Clippings, Magazine 


Articles and Advertisements, etc., etc. Takes Standard Slides and Opaque Mate- 


eeeeoeeeteeneeere#e#enrte@eerpeeneeee#e#erteeeerteeeeee34sees *® 


opet : ‘ 
the pEseLer “si yn- & tial up to 644” x 614”. Special film attachment accommodates 35 mm. film and 
ce enjoy’ 
A2 is . : . , 
I 7 edented accept” 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides. 
= prec schools 
ry o-_ country: 


of r f THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 





LET OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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ADMINISTRATION 


North Carolina School Boards Meet 


The North Carolina State School 
Board Members Association held its first 
meeting since the war at Chapel Hill, 
April 25, with an attendance of more 
than 400. The program included an 
analysis of the problems facing North 
Carolina public schools by Dr. D. J. 
Rose, president of the association; a 
plea for increased federal aid by Frank 
P. Graham; an analysis of pressing edu- 
cational problems by Chancellor Henry 





Hill of Peabody College and president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators; a discussion of “Next 
Steps” by State Superintendent Clyde A. 
Erwin, and a talk by Arthur B. Moehl- 
man of the University of Michigan. 

A panel discussion was held on plan- 
ning, reorganization, transportation and 
other state problems under the direction 
of controller Paul Reid of the state board 
of education, William F. Credle of the 
State Department and J. W. Wilson. 

The 1945-46 officers were retained for 
a second year. They include: D. J. Rose, 
Greensboro, president; J. A. Overton, 
Sanford, vice president; Temple Gobbel, 











New Light Weight Steel 
Frames Make PEABODY Seats 
Most Practical for Class Rooms 


Not only practical—but Peabody's new line 
of sturdy steel framed seating is also com- 
fortable beyond expectation—gracefully de- 
signed and beautiful in the class room. 
Exclusive new Peabody features give this 
finer seating many advantages your class 
rooms will want. 


The Peabody Distributor will be pleased to 
give you complete information on seating 
you desire—or write direct to us. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





No. 201 STEEL FRAME 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Light Weight Pressed Stee! Frame 

Duo Adjustable Top 

Sanitary Foot Closure—Dirt Can't Collect 


PEABODY 


SCHOOL SEATING 


No. 33 NO-TIP STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 


Light Weight Tubular Stee! 
Frame 


Comfortable Curved Plywood 
Seat 


No-mar Rubber Tips on feet 
Exceptionally strong 
Will not tip 














No. 202 STEEL FRAME MOVABLE 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


Posture-Fit Floating (plywood) Back Rest 
Form-Fit (plywood) Seat 

Roomy Tablet Arm 

Light Weight Pressed Steel Frame 
Sanitary Foot Closure—Dirt Can't Collect 


Chapel Hill, treasurer, and G. B. Phil- 
lips, Chapel Hill, secretary. 

The association was organized in 
1937; it is an independent organization 
but cooperates with the North Carolina 
Education Association. It has an ex- 
cellent record of leadership in the de- 
velopment of local, public and state 
public opinion with respect to public 
education. 


Two Cities Shorten School Year 


Citizens of Omaha, Neb., were told 
recently by the president of the school 
board, that Omaha is spending approxi 
mately $30 per pupil a year less than the 
average of cities of more than 200,000 
population and that the schools need an 
additional $1,000,000 a year to bring 
them up to average. 

The board recently trimmed next 
year’s school year to 32 weeks, four 
weeks less than this year, because it will 
have funds to operate only that long. 
Under this plan, teachers would be pai 
at the same weekly rate as this year but 
would lose four weeks’ pay, thus taking 
what would amount to a cut of approxi 
mately 11 per cent. Teachers balked and 
refused to sign contracts, proposing that 
the board grant their requested increas 
of approximately 10 per cent in pay and 
then cut the school year to 28 weeks. 

This might not increase their annual 
pay, they reason, but it would give th« 
public a better idea of the seriousness o! 
the Omaha schools’ situation. 

In Kansas City, Mo., the school boar! 
is writing open-end contracts for next 
year based upon a minimum of eight 
months of school. Many other school 
systems in the area have reached thx 
legal limitations of their ability to levy 
school taxes. 


Florida Adopts Ten Year Plan 


The Florida Education Association r 
cently adopted a ten year plan for th 
betterment of its schools. Following is « 
summary of the recommendations made 

Fewer local’school districts. 

Higher professional standards for 
county school board members; profession 
ally trained and appointed county super 
intendents. 

Higher pay in keeping with training 





_ Coming Meetings 


American Education Week, November 10-16. 

American Federation of Teachers, St. Paul, 
Minn., third week in August. 

Food Service Directors’ Conference, 
Sherman, Chicago, October 10-12. 

Minnesota Education Association, Minne- 
apolis, October 24, 25. 

National Education Association, Representa- 
tive Assembly, Buffalo, N. Y., June 30- 
July 7. 

World Conference of Education Associations, 
The Homestead, Endicott, N. Y., August 
17-30. 


Hote! 
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THAT’S RIGHT—other than ordi- 
nary washing and cleaning, there’s 
no maintenance required with an 


Adlake Aluminum Window! 


Because Adlake is built to last 
—and last! It will not warp, rot 
or swell—requires no painting— 
will not stick! What’s more, a 
patented combination of non- 


metallic weather stripping and 


serrated guides gives you finger- 
tip contrel, smooth sliding and 
silent operation, elimination of 


excessive air infiltration. 


When you're “window shop- 
ping,” remember Adlake Win- 
dows. They’re beautifully de- 
signed to fit your needs! 


THe Apans & Westie Company 


Furnishers of Windows to the Transportation I ndustry for Over 30 Years 


ESTABLISHED 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA 


, 1946 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO 
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In the office building of Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Webster Radiator 
Traps gave 26 years of satisfactory 
service before long wear made 
interior replacements necessary. 
Webster Thermostatic Radiator 
Traps give extra years of service 
-design, quality materials, preci- 
sion manufacture and careful 
inspection are the “reasons why”. 
There’s no waste of “live” steam 
because Webster Traps hold steam 
in the radiator until it has given up 
all of its useful heat. There is quick, 
continuous and complete discharge 
of air and condensation. 
If your radiator traps need replace- 
ment, consult the nearest Webster 
Representative, ‘or write us direct. 





Office building of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. ) 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 











and experience and comparable with that 
in other professions. 

Better working conditions and smaller 
teacher-load. 

Nursing and_ kindergarten depart 
ments; perhaps junior college teaching in 
larger schools. 

Better training courses for teachers; 
wider use of in-training. 

Balanced curriculum and “program of 
school experiences” to meet realities ol 
life. 

Better qualified institutional and ad 
ministrative personnel. 

Per pupil expenditures and opportuni 
ties equal to the best in the country. 

State building fund to control and cut 
debts; statewide insurance fund. 

More “pay-as-you-go”; fewer bonds. 

A year-round school program. 

Cooperation among schools, juvenile 
courts, state and federal dependency 
bureaus. 

Trained mental hygienists. 

Proper recognition of the worth and 
dignity of teaching. 





SUMMER COURSES 





Curriculum Improvement Conference 
the 


on 


“Education for Peace” will be 
theme of the annual conference 
curriculum improvement to be held at 
Peabody College on July 25 and 26. 
More than 100 speakers, discussion 
leaders and panel members will partici- 
pate in the program. 

The purpose of the conference is to 


| provide an opportunity for educators 


| to become aware of the problems that 


confront the nation in these critical 
times of adjustment to a new age. 
The general meetings will be devoted 
to discussion of the central theme. Each 
meeting will be addressed by two out- 
standing authorities, one of whom will 
present the political and social aspects 
and the other, the educational phases. 


| School of Community Affairs 


The Wellesley School of Community 
Affairs, launched two years ago under 


| the leadership of Dr. Margaret Mead as 


an educational venture, will offer three 
successive units of separate but related 
study, July 820, July 22-August 3, 
August 5-17, at Wellesley College. 
The first unit is designed for youth 
leaders, teachers and others who en- 
counter intercultural situations in deal- 
ing with youth. The second is for com- 


_ munity leaders working for civic unity; 
| the third, for trade union members and 


educational directors, personnel officers, 
guidance counselors. 
The school will be under the direc- 


tion of Charles E. Hendry, director of | 


the Commission on Community Inter. 
relations, who is a member of the staft 


Provide 
Modern Safety 
and Protection 


CONTINENTAL 
Chain link 


FENCE 





The safety of school children and the 
protection of school property de- 
mands modern fence protection. 
Only Continental Chain Link fence 
is made of *KONIK steel containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater rust-resistance, greater 
strength and longer life. Experienced 
fence engineers plan and help erect 
Continental Chain Link fence to as- 
sure correct design and maximum 
protection for school grounds and 
public buildings. 


Write today for free fence manual. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
General Offices, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Ind. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CONTINENTAL 


| STEEL CORPORATION 
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Certainly anyone would agree that only the best could 
be good enough to safeguard the lives of your children. 
When selecting school buses it is wise to take the 
example of the major bus lines—almost without 
exception they rely on Bendix-Westinghouse Air 
Brakes. They have learned that Bendix-Westinghouse 
Air Brakes afford them maximum braking’ protection — 
smooth, sure, safe power-to-stop. And hand-in-hand 
with it they get remarkable operating economy, as 
Air Brakes frequently pay for themselves in reduced 


Beucdix 
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...and for 
their safety... 








maintenance costs. Bendix-Westinghouse is the oldest, 
most experienced, and most progressive manufacturer 
of Air Brakes. It is a simple and inexpensive matter to 
modernize your present equipment—or your Bendix- 
Westinghouse Distributor will assist you in specifying 
Air Brakes on new vehicles. Remember—the best 
brake is AIR—and the best Air Brake is Bendix- 
Westinghouse! 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY e ELYRIA, OHIO 


% WORLD STANDARD 
OF SAFETY 


AUTOMOTIVE 


IR BRAKES 
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of the research center for group 
dynamics at M.I.T. and a lecturer in 
student personnel administration at 
Columbia University. 

Additional information concerning the 
Wellesley School of Community Affairs 
can be obtained from Jean Darier, ad- 
ministrative secretary, 212 West 50th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Short Course for Maintenance Men 


An intensive five day training course 
for building supervisors, custodians, jani 
tors and engineers will be held at Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, June 
17 to 21. This is the eighth annual short 





course of this kind to be given and con- 


sists of lectures, demonstrations and 
round table discussions on problems of 
building operation and maintenance. 


Prof. H. H. Linn is in charge of the 
course. 


Summer Courses at Yale 


The annual summer session of the 
graduate school, department of educa- 
tion, Yale University, will be held from 
July 1 through August 24. Daily sem- 
inars will be held up until August 10, 
the final two weeks being devoted to the 
preparation of term papers and reports 
on projects. 


LOHSEAL is a tough, resilient floor seal of high penetration that 
comes to you ready-to-use, and is easily and quickly applied by means 
of a lambs-wool applicator without recourse to experienced help. 


We are happy to be able to again furnish GYMLOH according to 
pre-war formula and containing China wood oil (Tung oil) and the 
finest of synthetic resins including Bakelite. 


TRAFFIC: No matter how hard the traffic, 
LOHSEAL will protect those tiny wood cells 
against sustained pounding. 


MOISTURE: A LOHSEAL-ed floor is literally 
sealed against water, protecting the wood fib- 
ers from rot and discoloration. 


DIRT: The cleaning of LOHSEAL-ed floor is 
greatly facilitated; no dirt and grime can be- 
come embedded, but is held on top where it can 
easily be removed. 


FOUNDATION: LOHSEAL gives an ideal 


foundation to 


such surface coats as EVER- 


Glo Self-Polishing Wax or Midland GYMLOH, 
Gym Floor Finish. 


Manufactured Only By 


@b Midland Laboratories 


DUBUQUE, 
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During the first two weeks, a work- 
shop in the secondary school curriculum 
will be conducted in collaboration with 
the state department of education. This 
is open to persons who are not graduate 
students at Yale. The regular program 
is designed to meet the needs of active 
and prospective teachers, administrators 
and supervisors. 


Elementary Principals’ Conference 


The Department of Elementary Schoo! 
Principals of the N.E.A. will hold its 
eighth conference on elementary educa 
tion at Syracuse University from July 
8 to 19. General sessions will be held 
in the morning and small seminar 
groups will meet three afternoons week 
ly. Some of the facts of our new era 
of atomic energy, high speed transporta 
tion and international relations with 
their implications for schools will be 
studied. Reservations with check for $5 
made payable to Syracuse University 
should be send to Miss E. G. Pinkston, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Ele 
mentary School Principals, 1201 Six 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D>. C. 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





Visual Education Institute 


The fourth annual visual education 
institute sponsored by the University of 
Wisconsin will be held from July 15 
to 19. This is for teachers, administra 
tors, supervisors and directors of visual 
education. Morning sessions, which will 
consist of demonstrations, will be held 
at the Washington School; afternoon 
meetings, in the Memorial Union Play 
Circle. 

Among those presenting demonstra- 
tions will be Kingsley Trenholme, public 
schools of Portland, Ore.; Francis Noel, 
California state department of education; 
Henry E. Childs, public schools of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Carrie Rasmussen, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin; John Hamburg, 
public schools of Edgerton, Wis. 

Speakers at the afternoon sessions will 
include L. C. Larson, Indiana Univer 
sity; William H. Bristow, New York 
City public schools; F. H. Brown, Robert 
C. Pooley, L. H. Adolfson, John Guy 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin; 
Arthur Stenius, Detroit public schools. 

W. A. Wittich, director of the bureau 
of visual instruction at the University 
of Wisconsin, is in charge of the in 
stitute. 


New Radio Program for Schools 


The National Education Association 
in cooperation with the National Broad- 
casting Company is sponsoring a new 
radio series entitled “The Schools Are 
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Id Planning to replace old kitchen equipment, to expand, or to open a new 
_ establishment? Then you should have the benefit of the knowledge and 
ay C0 UJ po n yo U advice of the Commercial Representative of your Gas Company. Not only 

does he bring you the results of his own years of experience helping others 
solve their kitchen equipment problems, but he has at his disposal the 


* 
el, can clip findings of the research staffs of the American Gas Association and 





manufacturers of Gas kitchen equipment. 
You owe it to yourself and your balance sheet to look into modern 
Gas equipment for your kitchens. The speed, economy, flexibility and 














rg, * a 

4 dependability of Gas and its equipment rate them tops with chefs, bakers 
“ill WI r i and management all over the country. 

er Be sure to keep up-to-date on the advantages of Gas by making the 
a acquaintance of the Commercial Representative of your local Gas Com- 
_ pany and seeing him often. There is no obligation and you will find the 
Ta friendship most profitable. Mail the coupon today. 
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Yours” which will depict the modern 
classroom at work. The first program 
will be heard Saturday, June 15, from 
4:30 to 4:45 E.S.T. over the N.B.C. net 
work, the series to continue thereafter 
for thirteen weeks. Scripts are written 
by Osmond Molarsky under the direc- 
tion of Belmont Farley, writer and pro- 
ducer of programs for “Our American 
Schools.” 





PUBLICATIONS 





For a Stronger Congress. By Phiip S 
Broughton. An examination of existing plans 
for strengthening Congress to which the yard- 
stick of that body’s main job is applied. 
Pamphlet 116. New York 20, N. Y.: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
10 cents. 


Opportunities in Acting. By Frank Vreeland ; 
Opportunities in Public Relations. By Shepard 
Henkin: Opportunities in Architecture. By Wiil- 
liam Thorpe; Opportunities in Radio. By Jo 
Ranson and Richard Pack; Opportunities in 
Free-Lance Writing. By Hazel Carter Maxon; 
Opportunities in Journalism. By Elias E. Sugar- 
man. A series of vocational guidance manuals 
each of which analyzes the opportunities in its 
particu'ar field. New York City: Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 45th Street. 


In-Service Education of Elementary Teachers. 
Report of the Teacher Education Workshop, 
presenting an exploration of the content, ex- 
perience, problems and procedures involved in 
providing for the growth of teachers in service. 
Nashville 4, Tenn.: Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers. 75 cents. 
Swords Into Ploughshares. An account of 
what civilian education can learn from the 


training program of the armed forces based 


on a field study made by a group of Michigan 
school administrators. Lansing, Mich.: Eugene 
B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


How Children Develop. By the Faculty of the 
University School, Ohio State University. A 
revision of “Child Development Study,” de- 
signed to serve as a basis for curriculum de- 
velopment and guidance in the University 
School. No. 3 in the Adventure in Education 
series. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University. 
$1: liberal discounts for quantity orders. 

—s ————— = eS 

What Is Happening to the Children? A com- 
pilation of information obtained from persons 
and agencies on what is happening to America’s 
children and what is being done for them 
through educational planning. Washington 6, 
Gas Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 50 cents; in lots 
of 25 or more, 40 cents. 


Children and Literature. A 
ing the ways in which 
can be brought together. Chapters by Mable 
Altstetter, Beatrice Davis Hurley, Laura W. 
White, Marion Nesbitt, Margaret Burnet Spen- 
cer, Beatrice deLima Meyers, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, Charlotte B. Chorpenning and Nancy 
Faulkner. Washington 6, D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 25 cents: in lots of 25 or more, 20 cents. 


discuss- 
literature 


bulletin 
children and 


Demonstration Teaching as a Means of 
Teacher Education and Improvement. By A. R. 
Mead. A bulletin for supervisors on demonstra- 
tion teaching as it contributes to in-service 
growth of.teachers, discussing its ‘problems, ob- 
jectives, those who teach and their preparation, 
the conduct and values of demonstration teach- 
ing. Gainesville, Fla.: University of Florida, 
Bureau of Educational Research. 


The State and Sectarian Education. A _ re- 
examination of the legal situation in every 
state with regard to the use of public school 
funds for sectarian schools and a summary 
of the facts with respect to state assistance 
to nonpublic education. N. E. A. Research Bul- 
letin, February 1946. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 25 cents. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





(Continued From Page 51.) 


of James P. Flynn, has been appointed 
principal. 


Miles S. Kiehner has been named as- 
sistant principal of Pottsville High 
School, Pottsville, Pa., in charge of the 
Twelfth Street School which becomes a 
part of the high school under a 6-6 plan 
recently adopted. His predecessor, R. W. 
Ziegenfus, principal of the Elementary 
Iunior School, is retiring at the close of 
the present term. 


Lt. Addison B. Craig, U.S.N., who has 
been on naval leave from the principal 
ship of Mansfield High School, Mans 
field, Mass., has resigned to accept the 
academic principalship of Shattuck Mili 
tary Academy, Faribault, Minn., when 
he is released from the Navy in August. 


David I. Davoren, who served as a 
lieutenant colonel in the European thea 
ter, has assumed his duties as principal 
of Milford High School, Milford, Mass. 
He was principal of the George E. Stacy 
Junior High School at Milford before 
entering the Army and was subsequently 
elected to the principalship of Milford 
High when Principal Frank C. Berry 
was elevated to the post of superintend- 
ent of schools. During Mr. Davorer’s 
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Providing the toughest surface finish known, Perma-Gym-Seal 


guards floors like a coat of resilient armor. Shiny, smooth-as- 
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glass, non-slippery, Perma-Gym-Seal protects floors of maple, 
oak, pine, linoleum or cork against moisture, oil, alcohol and 


%: Resisting rubber burns, scuffing and surface mars — unharmed 
by sub-zero temperatures, ice and pounding rain — protecting 
and by Be against falls, slips and other mishaps that can happen with ordi- 
nary finishes — economical — easy to use — Perma-Gym-Seal is 
unexcelled for keeping floors beautiful, safe and shining. 


Insist on Perma-Gym-Seal for Durable, Safer, Handsome, Well-kept Floors! 


CONSOLIDATED LABORATORIES, DIV. 
CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES, 
VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 10, 


INC. 
MO. 
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A Recorder-Radio-Phonograph 





The lift that audio teaching gives 
education reaches its zenith when 
you teach with RECORDIO. In 
RECORDIO, fidelity of tone, low 
noise level, and simplicity of 
operation amaze both operator 
and listener with their superior 
quality. And when used with 
RECORDIO DISCS and with 
RECORDIOPOINT NEEDLES, 
the excellence of sound is so 
definitely outstanding that even 
children realize “here is the 


best.”’ 
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RECORDIO EDUCATOR 


TOW NAILABLE IN 











The RECORDIO EDUCATOR is distributed na- 


tionally by a select group of franchised school 


supply distributors. See your distributor today. 


Recordioe 


T.M,. REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS FOR HOME, 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


Recordio Discs Recordiopoints 
Made by 
WILCOX-GAY CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, MICH. 
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service with the armed forces, James A. 
Higgiston was acting principal. 

Bertrand W. Hayward, high school 
principal at Sanford, Maine, has been 
elected principal of Fitchburg High 
School, Fitchburg, Mass., succeeding 
James A. Chalmers who is resigning in 
June. 

Mrs. Eva S. Barber, principal of South 
Byron High School, South Byron, N. Y., 
for sixteen years, has resigned effective 
at the close of the present term. She is 
the wife of George A. Barber, retiring 
district school superintendent. 


Pat H. Lebs, assistant principal at 
Peoria, Ariz., for the last two years, has 
been appointed successor to Principal 
Robert W. Ashe who goes to the super- 
intendency of Glendale High School, 
Glendale, Ariz., this summer. 


Charles A. Hayden has been appointed 
principal of the Norwood High School, 
Norwood, Mass. Mr. Hayden, who 
served in the Air Corps during World 
War II, has been a member of the Nor- 
wood school system since 1930. 

Jack Horton has resigned as principal 
of Pasadena High School, Pasadena, 
Tex. 

Thomas E. Shost, vice principal of 
Warwick High School, Warwick, N. Y., 
for the last twelve years, has been named 
principal of Cornwall High School, 


PROBLEM 
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Cornwall, N. Y. He replaces Principal 
Blanche E. Brown who is retiring. 


William Cain, member of the faculty 
at St. John’s High School, Darlington, 
S. C., has been elected principal, suc- 
ceeding Susannah Brunson who is re- 
signing after forty-one years’ service. 


Alvin R. Dunbar, principal of the 
junior-senior high school at Wellsville, 
N. Y., has been named principal of 
Avon Central School, Avon, N. Y., to 
succeed Victor Scroger who is retiring 
at the close of the current school term. 
James H. Gambell has been appointed 
principal at Wellsville. 

F. Arthur Lindahl, recently discharged 
from the Navy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, has assumed his duties as prin- 
cipal of Sleepy Eye High School, Sleepy 
Eye, Minn. 


Radcliffe Morrill, chairman of the 
mathematics department, Newton public 
schools, Newton, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed principal of Wayland High 
School, Wayland, Mass. 


Charles C. Johnson has been named 
principal of Holmquist School, New 
Hope, Pa., succeeding Miss Leslie Blan- 
chard. Mr. Johnson, who was recently 
released from the Navy, is a former 
teacher and supervisor of the intermedi- 
ate division of the Country Day School, 
Utica, N. Y. 


Rev. Robert L. Curry, a master at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., for 
four years and recently discharged from 
the Army Chaplains’ Corps, is the new 
headmaster of Lenox School for Boys, 
Lenox, Mass. .He succeeds Rev. George 
Gardner Monks who is retiring for rea 
sons of health. 


Paul Miller, junior high school prin- 
cipal at South Sioux City, Neb., has 
become principal of the high school. His 
predecessor, Luther DeFreese, resigned 
to become head of the Y.M.C.A. at Fre- 
mont, Neb. 


Frances E. Rice, principal of Hudson 
High School, Hudson, Mass., will retire 
in June after forty years’ service in edu- 
cation. 

John M. Moore, principal of Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Vt., has re 
signed to enter the contracting business. 


J. Leland Anderson of Franklinville 
Central School, Franklinville, N. Y., has 
been named supervising principal of 
Andover School, Andover, N. Y. He 
succeeds James M. Wilson who resigned 
to become principal of Livonia Central 
School, Livonia, N. Y. 


Ralph Westervelt, superintendent of 
Hudson elementary schools, Hudson, 
N. Y., has resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of Altamont High School, Al- 
tamont, N. Y. 


SOLUTION 


Yes,B.C., we have! 
TRY | 


I _ 


CHLOROPHYLL AIR FRESHENER 


It really does control odors. 
and make air seem fresh. 
Many schools are already us- 
ing it in class rooms, locker 
rooms, cafeterias and lava- 
tories. A single easy-to-use 
wick bottle that holds a pint 
costs only $1.50; in dozen 
lots $1.35. Refills are surpris- 
ingly economical. If your 

school supply dealer has not 

yet received his supply, write 
to W. H. Wheel, y Seg 
East 47th Street, New York: 
17,N.Y. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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IN CLASSROOMS, IN CORRIDORS, wherever 
floors take a beating from heavy traffic, you'll wel- 
come the wearing qualities of Armstrong's Lino- 
leum. It stands up under hard wear and with 
proper care will give years of service. 








IN STUDY HALLS, LIBRARIES, wherever quiet is 
essential, a floor of resilient Armstrong’s Linoleum 
cushions footsteps, helps reduce noise. And too, 
colorful Armstrong's Linoleum provides a pleasing 
basis for decorative schemes. 











IN CAFETERIA, SICK BAY, or any room where 
cleanliness is a “must,” sanitary floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum always give a clean appearance. 
They are easy to keep clean and attractive and aid 
in lowering maintenance costs. 


Before you complete plans for new floor- 
ing in your school, we suggest that you 
call on your Armstrong contractor. He'll 
gladly show you how Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum can improve appearance and cut 
maintenance costs. He'll help you design 
attractive, modern floors throughout 
your entire school building. His < 
experience and helpful sugges- 
tions are at your service. 
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FREE— ‘Ideas for Better Floors.’ This color-illus- 
trated book contains many practical floor ideas to 
help you plan attractive and serviceable school 
rooms. For your free copy, write Armstrong Cork 
Co., Floor Division, 3706 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Miscellaneous 
Thomas A. Babcock, teacher of eco- 


nomics in the Mount Clemens High 
School, Mount Clemens, Mich., who 
succeeded to the presidency of the Mich- 
igan Education Association in July 1945 
following the resignation of Supt. E. F. 
Down, was continued in the presidency 
until July 1 and Lee B. Durham, assist- 
ant director of adult education in the 
Detroit public schools, was chosen to 
succeed him for a one year term starting 
July 1. This action was taken at the 
recent convention of the Michigan asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Wayne P. Hughes has been named 
director of the school and college divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council, 
succeeding Dr. Kimball Wiles who is 
now associate professor of education at 
New York University. Doctor Hughes 
first with the National 
Safety Council in 1943 as field repre 
sentative for the school and college divi 
He has been a member of the staff 
of Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, Charleston, Ill., since 1923 and was 
responsible for the development of the 
traffic safety courses offered by the col 


was associated 


sion. 


lege. 


Dr. William 


assumed 


Alexander 
director of 


Marvin has 
his duties as the 
new department of curriculum, instruc 
tion and guidance in the public schools 


of Battle Creek, Mich. Doctor Alexan- 
der recently completed two and a half 
years’ service in the Navy, his last assign 
ment being that of administrative officer 
in the Navy’s V-12 training program at 
Yale University. The new director has 
taught in the public schools of Tennes 
see and has done curriculum research at 
Peabody College and Columbia Univer 
sity. 


Dr. E. B. Norton, state superintend 
ent of education for Alabama, will 
join the U. S, Office of Education staff 
June 15 as director, Division of School 
Administration. Dr. Norton has been 
superintendent of education for Alabama 
since 1942 where he has been respon- 
sible for the organization and admin- 
istration of the state department of edu- 
cation and for the general supervision 
of the public school system and the 
state institutions for teacher training. 


Dr. Kerry Smith of West Georgia Col- 
lege has been appointed chief of public 
information of the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion, a post that has been vacant for two 
years. 


In the Colleges 

Dr. Martin D. Whitaker, director of 
the Clinton Laboratories at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., has been named eighth president 
of Lehigh University and will assume 


his new duties June 1. Dr. Whitaker 
is one of the foremost authorities in the 
country on nuclear physics and was 
closely associated with the atomic energy 
program from its inception. He was 
acting chairman of the department of 
physics at New York University when, 
in January 1942, he joined the metal 
lurgical laboratory at the University ot! 
Chicago to work on the development 
of the atomic bomb. 


Deaths 
Dr. Elbert J. Benton, first dean of th« 


graduate school of Western Reserve Uni 
versity, Cleveland, and a nationally rec 
ognized history authority and _ scholar, 
died recently at the age of 75. He re 
tired from the university in 1941 and 
then entered upon a second career as 
director of the Western Reserve His 
torical Society, which he had served as 
secretary for twenty-eight years and as a 
long-time trustee. 


Mrs. Nellie McKesson Walker, prin 
cipal of the Walton Consolidated School, 
Walton, Neb., and a former member ot 
the Lincoln High School faculty, Lin 
coln, Neb., died recently. 


Benjamin R. Eggeman, principal of 
John Marshall High School, Cleveland, 
since 1929, died recently of a heart ail 


ment. He was 59. 











MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Time is a decisive element 
in manufacturing and 


NOW is the Time to Order 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Holden Book Repairing Materials 
Holden School Portfolios, Size 92 x 12% or 11%2 x 15% 
Holden Report Card Envelopes—any size 
Prolong the usefulness of the books . . . Promote better health conditions 
Improve the appearance of textbooks 
Repairing inside Damage to books as soon as injuries occur 


Safeguard manuscripts, papers, music, report cards, etc. 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Germicidal Lamps 
are similar in appearance 
to fluorescent lamps, but are 

of special clear glass. Specially 

designed fixtures, properly in- 

stalled. are essential to their use. 
Sizes from 4 watts to 30 watts are 
adaptable to many air 
disinfection uses. ° 





Neither children nor teacher can count the air-borne 
germs in this classroom, because they’re invisible. 
But G-E scientists with the remarkable new air samp- 
ling device shown on the desk can accurately measure 
the concentration of bacteria in the room air. 
Thus the efficiency of G-E Germicidal Lamps in kill- 
ing air-borne organisms can be easily demonstrated. 
A 60% reduction in the concentration of air-borne 
bacteria resulted when the potent energy of these 
new lamps was released. 

Experience in other schools, hospitals and military 
barracks shows the practical value of air disinfection 
with G-E Germicidal Lamps. From 25% to 90% re- 
ductions in the rate of air-borne diseases occurred 
following their use. 























Measured air samples (2% 
cubic feet) taken in a 
schoolroom during the 
morning with the germi- 
cidal lamps turned off 
averaged 43 air-borne bac- 
teria. In the same room 
during the afternoon the 
G-E Germicidal Lamps 
were turned on and the 
germ concentration quick- 
ly fell to but 18 per sample. 




















Write to General Electric, Nela 
Park, Dept.NS-7, Cleveland 12, 
Ohio, for your free copy of “The ad 
Lamp That Kills Germs.” It sug- 


gests many uses for G-E Germi- 


tte Lome. GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
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Rises in Colorado and Florida 


At the recent convention of the Col 
orado Association of School Boards in 
Denver, salary increases of from 10 to 
15 per cent were reported for next year 
by most boards represented. There was 
a feeling that further increases would 
be called for later. 

Teachers in Lake County, Florida, 
will receive a°25 per cent rise for the 
1946-47 year computed on each teacher’s 
basic salary. The increase will amount 
to $66,480 for the 218 teachers and 
$2500 for the seven supervising prin 
cipals. To meet the expense the school 
tax levy will be raised 3% mills, bring 
ing the total cost of instruction in 
the county to $408,000 a year. 


Raises Salaries; Plans Building 


When a proposition was presented to 
the voters of Consolidated School Dis- 
trict No. 7, Dexter, Mo., to increase the 
tax levy for school purposes $2 for two 
years, it was carried. The previous levy 
was $1. The extra $2 is to be placed in 
the building fund. Most of it will 
accumulate to be applied toward a new 
grade school building. 

For the next year the board has in- 
creased teachers’ salaries approximately 
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Hillyard's have products for every type surface in every 
type of institution, from the basement floor to the roof top 
and Hillyard trained men to give you the utmost in eco- 
nomical floor treatment, safety and sanitation maintenance. 


"] THE HILLYARD COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS... HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


a 


There is no floor problem too large or too 
small for Hillyard Floor Treatment Engineers, 






310 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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10 per cent. During the last five years, 
the salaries of high school teachers have 
been increased about 40 per cent and 
those of elementary teachers about 50 
per cent. 

Preliminary plans for the new $320, 
000 grade school have been so drawn 
that one third of the building can be 
completed at a time, as funds are avail 
able. By building in this manner, the 
district will one day have a complete 
plant rather than a structure to which 
additions have been made. Should fed 
eral or state aid become available, the 
building can then be completed within a 
shorter time. 


Increases in Council Bluffs 


Teachers next year in the _ public 
schools of Council Bluffs, lowa, will be 
given increases from $180 for those in 
the upper brackets to $270 a year for 
those who have not yet reached their 
maximum. 


New Salaries in Indianapolis 


Salary increases for the instructional 
staff of the Indianapolis public schools 
for 1946-47 averaging approximately 10 
per cent have been approved. The es- 
timated increase for all teachers is $570,- 
000, and for library personnel, $38,500. 
Indianapolis public libraries are organ- 
ized as part of the school system. 
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Write or wire us today for the Hilt- 
yard Floor treatment Engineer near- 
est you, his advice is entirely FREE. 


Gross salary increases averaging $272 
will bring the average classroom teacher’s 
salary to $2955 as compared with the 
present $2683. The new schedule, which 
becomes effective July 1, sets a new mini 
mum salary of $2000 and a maximum 
of $3600, as compared with the present 
$1700 minimum and $3400 maximum. 
Salary increases range from $200 to $300 
for teachers who have been in the sys 
tem for one or more semesters. The 
maximum for a teacher with a master’s 
degree is $3600; for one holding a bache 
lor’s degree or the equivalent, $3300; for 
teachers without the bachelor’s degree, 
$2800. 

A $300 differential has been provided 
for high school department heads and 
directors of special activities and con 
sultants, and there are variable differ 
entials of from $400 to $800 for grad 
school principals, according to the group 
classification of their schools. 

A pension plan has been adopted fo: 
nonteaching employes, the school com 
missioners voting to participate in the 
state’s public employes’ retirement fund. 
Membership is voluntary and open to al! 
nonteaching employes except those eligi 
ble to participate in any other pension 
fund supported in whole or in part by 
public funds. Under the plan, the maxi 
mum benefit will be $1200 annually. To 
be eligible, an employe must have com 
pleted fifteen years’ service. 
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Sanymetal* 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one 
sheet, but two 16-gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite 
sides of dense insulating core, strengthened by porcelain 
enamel (four layers on each sheet) which provides a non- 
porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that is positively 
impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 
















Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet 
Compartments endow a foilet room 
environment with dignity and good taste. 


Do Your School Toilet and Wash Rooms 


with the Modernity of Bathrooms 
in Homes of Students? 


Psychologists claim that children and youth are easily 
influenced by environments. The environment of a 
school toilet room exerts a greater or lesser influence, 
depending upon the child’s sensitiveness to such facilities. 
School toilet room facilities are no less important than 
such facilities in the home. Toilets, wash bowls, and simi- 
lar facilities should be absolutely sanitary at all times. 
But this is not enough! Modernize the toilet room environ- 
ment by the installation of modern toilet compartments 
of glistening porcelain enamel. Such an installation in- 
creases appreciation for the plumbing facilities and 
encourages orderliness and cooperation on the part of 
the students in maintaining cleanliness. Sanymetal 
“Porcena” Toilet Compartments are fabricated of the 
ageless and fadeless material, porcelain on steel, that 
always looks new, does not absorb odors, is moisture- and 
rust-proof, and resists the corroding nature of ordinary 
acids. The glistening porcelain finish can be wiped clean 
as easily as any glass-smooth surface. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments embody the 
results of over 30 years of specialized skill and experience 
in making over 68,000 toilet compartment installations. 


Ask the Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity (see Sanymetal Catalog 84 illus- 


“Partitions” in your phone book for local representative ) trates several typieal toilet 

for further information about planning suitable toilet room environments with in- 

room environments for all types of school buildings. stallations of different types 

Write for file copy of Sanymetal Catalog 83, showing of Sanymetal Toilet Compart- 
typical toilet room environments. ments suitable for schools and “Saat 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
1693 Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


K 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


and Office Partitions 





*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





Private Schools Association 


Following are the new officers of the 
Private Schools Association of the Cen 
tral States who were elected at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting in Chicago: 
president, O. N. Wing, dean, Central 
Y.M.C.A. Schools, Chicago; vice presi 
dent, Col. B. B. Bouton, Howe Military 
Academy, Howe, Ind.; secretary, Dr. 


E. C. Taylor, Taylor School, Clay City, 
Mo.; treasurer, E. F. Bowditch, head 
master, Lake Forest Academy, Lake 


Forest, Ill. 


Pupils Strike in Anchorage, Alaska 


More than 200 high school pupils went 
on strike in Anchorage, Alaska, protest 
ing a principal's edict against turbans for 
girls and mustaches for boys. The pupils 
also demanded the reinstatement of thre: 
instructors and the dismissal of the prin 
cipal and superintendent. 


Chicago Schools 


Things are happening on the Chicago 
front. School officials 
approved the appointment of a commit- 
tee to formulate with park board repre- 
sentatives a plan of using school build 


school recently 


ings and park board facilities coopera 
tively as community centers. 


100 


The vice president of the board is 
seeking a concerted drive by school of- 
ficials and parents to reduce vandalism 
in the schools since the yearly damage 
from this source -amounts to $135,000. 
Of the 200,000 windows in the Chicago 
schools about 40,000 a year are broken. 
A crew of 50 glaziers is kept busy most 
of the time repairing windows at a cost 
of $5 apiece. About $25,000 damage is 
caused each year by vandals breaking 
into buildings. ; 

At the same time these steps were 
being planned by school officials, Dr. 
George M. Gibson, president of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
appealed to the clergy of the city to 
preach simultaneously on May 19 1000 
sermons designed to arouse public con- 
cern over the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, 

The presidents of five universities on 
a committee of six appointed by Mayor 
Kelly to investigate the Chicago school 
situation is getting the investigation 
under way. Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, de- 
clined to serve on the committee be- 
cause he said the scope of the investiga- 


tion was too narrow. 

In naming the committee Mayor 
Kelly provided that it determine a 
method of selecting a school board 


which would eliminate the suspicion of 
political interference. He subsequently 


broadened the scope of the investigation 
to determine whether “a new kind of 
man is needed” for the superintendency. 

The education committee of the City 
Club of Chicago has suggested to Mayor 
Kelly and the board of education that 
a serious and careful restudy of the 
basic aims and practices of the school 
system be made, with special emphasis 
being placed on the school’s relation 
to the community. 

“The current replanning of Chicago's 
communities by the Chicago Plan Com 
mission and the tentative appropriation 
of $30,202,000 for new or improved 
school buildings create an opportunity 
for reconstructive measures on behalf 
of the education of our children unique 
in the annals of the city,” says the 
report. 

James B. McCahey, president of the 
board of education, in a recent speech 
before the civic committee of the West 
ern Society of Engineers, explained 
that the’ Chicago schools have leaned 
heavily toward vocational training rather 
than a cultural education because 90 
per cent of the pupils do not go to 
college and want a trade education. 
To this the chairman of the Citizens 
School Committee replied that th 
present school regime has instituted no 
vocational program, that what the Chi 


cago schools now have in vocational 


education they had fifteen years ago. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
a hole Gite], mae Vaile 


Better 
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Scene from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Film, "The Wheat Farmer” 











OUND FILMS strike the 

happy medium for teaching 
students with widely differing 
backgrounds and abilities. All 
pupils—slow and fast alike— 
show greater uniformity of per- 
ception and understanding when 
taught with the help of these 
modern teaching aids. 


The importance of this fact,” plus 
the demands of our modern world 
for a lot of learning in a little time, 
has led to growing acceptance by 
forward-looking educators every- 
where of the sound film as an im- 
proved tool for learning. And a wide 
selection of films on many subjects 
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now makes it easy to include this 
teaching aid in the school program. 

It’s important too, that the school 
executive select the proper projector 
to obtain the maximum benefits from 
these films. The life-like sound re- 
production and brilliant illumination 
of the new RCA 16mm. Sound Film 
Projector make it the logical choice 
for school use. 


Simple to operate and easy to 
maintain, this new RCA Projector 
is backed by the organization re- 
sponsible for development of the 
finest professional recording and re- 
producing apparatus. For complete 
information write today for descrip- 
tive folder to Educational Depart- 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 


sound films... 
THE HAPPY MEDIUM FOR TEACHING! 


ment 61-F, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 
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PERFECT HARMONY! 


In high schools and colleges throughout the 
country, McArthur long life Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk towels and the McArthur school 
towel plan are working together to bring an 
economical system for clean, durable towels in 
use year in and year out. Your school and your 
athletes both will profit by the McArthur school 
towel plan. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


Ye Unthw 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


School Jowels 
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HONOR ROLLS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AWARD PLAQUES 


OF 


GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


Ho SCHOOL HEROES in handsome, imperishable 
International Solid Bronze. Wide choice of standard 


and custom designs. Estimates and special sketches cheer- 
fully submitted. Superb workmanship, modest prices, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue N 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 









OAKIT ES“ 


MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN 








NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 














Simplify ““Between-Term” 
Maintenance Clean-Up 









Are you planning to strip paint from equipment 
before refinishing? Is your air conditioning 
equipment due to be cleaned, overhauled and 
restored to peak operating efficiency? What 
about descaling dish washing machines, cleaning 
floors, walls and other areas before refinishing 



























or repainting? Well... there is no time like the 
present to complete your between-term clean-up. 

And there is no better way than Oakite to sim- 

plify and speed up your maintenance cleaning... 

put it on a money-saving basis. 

Keep’this in mind, too . . . the competent, per- x 
sonalized services of an Oakite Technical Service Re 
Engineer are always freely available. That’s why fee 
we say “Consult Oakite first!” Ro 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
28D Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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Built Up to an Exact Standard 
Not Down to a Cut Price 


a 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
2902 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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Valves provide 


g STEP-SERVICING 


cous Flush 


All Wat 


yts maintenance’ 


of the many Watrous 
Points of Superiority 





Water Saver Adjustment 

Self-Cleansing By-Pass 
YSingle-Step-Servicing 

Self-Tightening Handle Packing 

Screenless Silent-Action 

Sturdy Brass and Bronze Construction 


One of the reasons why flush valves are so widely 
used is that they seldom require servicing. How- 
ever, it is important that when servicing is neces- 
sary over a period of years, maintenance shall be 
just as simple as possible. 

Watrous Flush Valves have a special Single-Step- 
Servicing feature that cuts maintenance time to a 
minimum. 

In a few minutes, on a Watrous Flush Valve, you can shut off the 
water, remove the operating unit and drop a replacement unit in 
the valve. It is also extremely simple to replace individual parts 
if the entire unit does not need complete checking because of the 
simplified construction of the Watrous operating unit. 

When you specify Watrous Flush Valves you get this Single-Step- 
Servicing feature in every valve. It is one of the reasons why the 
selection of Watrous Flush Valves is a source of satisfaction 


over the years to everyone concerned. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, lil. 






It will pay you to check up on the many 
Watrous points of superiority before 
you select flush valves for that next job. 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN THE WATER THEY SAVE 






We 


Yee eee es 
% 


HOW WATROUS SINGLE-STEP-SERVICING WORKS 
Illustration above shows how the entire operating unit of a 
Watrous Piston-Type Flush Valve lifts out. Repairs can 
be made in a jiffy by simply replacing this unit. 


Note that the main seat washer is attached right to the 
operating unit. Thus, with Watrous Flush Valves there is 
no need to dig around inside the valve to remove an old 
washer—no need to work at length in confined quarters. 
Servicing that might easily take 20 or 25 minutes is done 
in a few minutes on a Watrous Flush Valve. 

Servicing Watrous Diaphragm-Type Flush Valves follows 
a similar principle. Simply remove retaining screws on 
inside cover (no special wrench required), and lift out 
operating unit. 


For complete information on Wa- 
trous Flush Valves write for Cata- 
log No. 448-A. Also ask for Bulle- ih 

tin No. 477 giging a summary of —x9 > 


cf 









“Architeets’ Views on Flush Valve 7 
Applications.” 


Flush Valves. 
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91s Practiont: 
WRIGHT-ON-TOP 


COMPRESSION BASE: 






















Here is the modern 
bond between wall and 
floor where smart ap- 


peorance and extreme 





durability are neces- 
sary... Wright-On-Top | 


Compression Base. 


Stair risers are subject 
to untold abuse ..., 
kicks, scratches, scuffing. 
When covered with 
Wright-On-Top Com- 
pression Base, risers re- 


main attractive. 


a 


@ At long last a practical wall base ...a base that 
will fit into modern surroundings, be as functional 
as any modern convenience. Dollars to doughnuts, 
Wright-On-Top Compression Base is more eco- 
nomical than any base you’ve had before. The first 
cost is low; the maintenance costs are nil! Wright- 
On-Top is flexible . . . resists scratches, scuffs, and 
dents .. . never needs re-finishing. Compressed to the 
floor, this patented base keeps out dirt, water and 
insects. Whether you are planning new floors, or re- 
taining the old, demand Wright-On-Top . . . the 
latest improvement in wall bases. For information, 
consult your flooring contractor, builder or archi- 
tect, or write us direct. 


MODERNIZE WITH WRIGHTFLOR 


What’s your idea of modern flooring? If it must be long- 
wearing, have low maintenance costs, and lovely, lasting 
coloring, Wrightflor offers all this and more. It’s imper- 
vious to stains . . . sound and shock absorbent . . . easy 
on the feet. For additional information on Wrightflor, 
write us today! 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2300084. Canadian Pat. No. 417,081. 





TAYLOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Wright Rubber Products Division 
3058 West Meinecke Avenue @ Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 











Practically indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious + 
to acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. > 


Iilustrated bere is type No. 48. 
No. 49 is without flange. 


Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

1, They resist all destruction common with 


Guard before enaesting many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
The guard holds the inkwell ing replacement expense. 


firmly in place and prevents thins . : , 
it from being pushed out of . They tae ane evaporation, to cut 


on a 3. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 

Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
1166 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Guard after inserting 
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For teachers’ and office desks... 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 
















Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- | 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick*® 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
Out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular. 
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ow it’s easy to lay out your new 
shop just the way you want it — 
rcurately to scale.-... To rearrange your 
resent set-up. ... To place your machine 
ols for teaching efficiency. 

The practical handbook, “How to Plan 
School Workshop,” helps you do this. 
pr here is authentic planning informa- 
on you can depend on from every angle — safety, 
ghting, convenience. 

This 44-page book provides you with photographs 
nd layout drawings of 30 shops prepared by vocational 
istructors all over the country, for schools large and 
mall. These are actual floor plans-of shops that have 
ren built and proven practical in regular classroom use. 


To guide you in your planning, this helpful book 








Build Your New Classroom 
ight On Top of Your Desk 


. . with Delta’s free help in school shop planning 











also serves as a condensed guide to the 
principles of shop planning . . . to the se- 
lection, placement, and efficient use of the 
major light machine tools. 


Here is authoritative knowledge gained 
through Delta’s many years’ association 


Machine Tools with the industrial arts field. It is useful 


to you in planning the school shop... 
considering requisitions for shop equipment . . . review- 
ing the over-all status of shop programs. 


Be well-informed on planning and equipping the 
school shop. Send for your free copy of “How to Plan 
a School Workshop.” Use the coupon on the next page. 


pur the Page . tenia one 





Sent free—use coupon below 


Catalog of low-cost 
Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 


for metalworking and woodworking 


Place order for fall delivery with 
your Delta distributor now/ 


Delta Toolmoaker* 
Surface Grinder 


Delta 17” 
Drill Press 
(for metal, wood, 
or plastics) 





Delta Industrial 
rinder 
with Twin-Lite* 
Safety Shields 
Delta 14” 
Drill Press 
with production 
table 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Tear out coupon and mail today! 


J 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. In addition to ma 
665F E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin complet 
e Delta-mj 
il 


Please send me my free, personal copy of: 


— “How to Plan a School Workshop”. 
C] Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools, 


Delta Abr 


sive Dj . 
4-speed Scroll sedis 


Name 

Position 
Address..: 
ee 















the 
les: 


elta 
line 
Ita 
per 
Ww 
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The demanding necessity of fuel conservation dur- 
ing the war brought home to many the need for re- 
ducing heat losses. Johnson Dua/ Control Systems 
are an important development in modern engineer- 
ing science for “stop-gapping”’ fuel wastes. Since 
1928, the Lafayette School of Salt Lake City has 
enjoyed the temperature comfort provided by John- 
son Control. But it developed that the top floor was 
not used, often, at night. There, the executive offices 
of the Board of Education, as well as the Central 
Museum and Library, occupy areas that an efficient 
management decided could get along with less 
heat at night, while heating the rest of the building 
for both day and evening classes. 





SCHOOLS—Days and Nights 





LAFAYETTE SCHOOL 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Johnson Dual Control now provides the way, 


without separate steam mains, whereby the heat 
can be cut off of the top floor when not in use. 
Anyone experienced with school budgets can under- 
stand what a big saving in fuel is brought about 
by such a flexible control system. 

Johnson engineers spend their working hours 
solving automatic control problems. Have you 
some spots where heat is lost during some “non- 
occupancy” periods? Whatever your temperature 
control problem, a near-by Johnson engineer will 
make recommendations. The consultation will not 
obligate you. Johnson Service Company, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Mitomatic Fé 


DESIGN > MANUFACTURE: INSTALLATION = SINCE 1885 
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Install 


SUIPIEIR TEX 
Double Roller Shades 








The Perfect Window Shade for Schoolroom Use! 


Top pighting Reduces Glare — Admits Fresh Air Without Drafts 
° 


Filters 


Supertex Translucent Double Roller Shades 
provide desirable top-lighting with light en- 
tering at the greatest possible angle, thus 
washable 
and mel- 
Double roller shades 
allow free circulation of air at top and bot- 
tom of window, fulfilling all ventilation re- 


reducing glare, while the finest, 
duck, translucent fabric diffuses 
lows too-strong light. 


quirements. 


Equipment includes die-cast pulleys and 
bronze axles for smooth, silent operation. 
Fray-proof stitched edges insure good ap- 


pearance and long life. 


ft Mellow Light — Long Trouble-Free Service. 


WRITE FOR 


ESTIMATE 


Give dimensions and number o 
windows. We will furnish clot! 
samples and all informatior 
needed 


B-C 











school equip 


materials. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE + CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Let your coal pile , 
pay for your stoker 





There are few investments 
more profitable these days 
than modernizing the fir- 
ing method with Link-Belt 
Automatic Stokers. 


Savings in fuel cost repay 
the cost of the stoker, and 
you have the other advan- 
tages of quicker heating, 







uniform temperatures or 
pressures, attendant re- 
lieved for other duties. 


Write for illustrated book- 
let that shows you how. 
Give size of heating plant. 
LINK-BELT COM- 
PAN Y, Stoker Division, 
2410 West 18th Street, 


greater boiler capacity, Chicago 8, Illinois. 
Si 
LINK{©:BELT Big 
fe | cuvomarit ees STOKERS | bas %: 
Bituminous Anthracite 


Capacities up to 1200 Ibs. per hour coal feed. 
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SAMPLES AND 


of 


1 
: 


CATALOG 


Illustrates 
thousands of 


teaching 


JOBBERS 
WHOLESALERS 


Specializing in 
Institutional Trade 





NUMBER of profitable terri- 

tories are open for represen- 
tation of the highly successful 
1-2-3 INSTITUTIONAL MIXER .. . 
a nationally promoted and con- 
sistently selling product that has 
already won tremendous accept- 
ance throughout the country. 


For Complete Details . . . 
Write or Call: 


One-Two-Three Company, Inc. 
150 VARICK STREET, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 





_ | 
Recognized by School Boards 


for QUALITY 


For more than half a century! 











Laboratory Library 
Home e and 
Economics Vocational 


Because of its outstanding excellence Peterson Laboratory Furniture 
has long been the universal favorite of school management every- 
where. Experience has taught them that, because of the extraordi- 
nary service afforded by Peterson furniture over a long stretch of 
years, it is the most economical furniture available. 

Peterson representatives are always at your service in the plan- 
ning of new science rooms, or the remodeling of old ones. There 
is no charge for this service. Tell them your needs and they will 
gladly give you the benefit of their council. 





LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. | 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE. «+ CHICAGO 14, U.S. A, 
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Look it over and it strikes you with a bang! The new 
Challenger, with its new octagon-shaped case, is a 
real beauty. Sturdy, too! The octagon shape is 
stronger, more rigid—protects fabric better. Many 
other new features include new, finer glass-beaded 
surface, new internal “Slide-A-Matic” lock for legs 
and height adjustment and new, stronger ridge-top 
legs. See it at your 
visual education sup- 
ply dealer’s. Write 





Yes! The screen raises TOS OR a 
to higher positions than shown here—Simply oa 

; A , cular. Address Dept. 
pull back elevating tubing and raise screen 6NS 
and case in one smooth, easy movement. ee 






























InN The method of exposing tar- 
gets with the 


KEYSTONE 


Overhead Tachistoscope 







near the road 


—has Several Distinct Advantages 


over the method used with other tachistoscopes 


re 


1. As many as twelve exposures may be made from 


a single slide—as against one. 


2. The twelve successive exposures are projected at 


A meena: 


the same spot on the screen. 
3. The cost of each exposure is reduced to the mini- 


ig : 
‘A \ mum. 


In Economy, in Ease of Operation, in Flexibility to 


Classroom Requirements, in Adaptability to Present- 4. The projection is greatly facilitated because of 
Day Scientific Demands and to Coming Develop- the number of exposures available on a single slide 
ments in Projection Material—the Keystone Over- and by the manner in which the slide is manipulated. 


head Tachistoscope stands first. 
Just try a Keystone Overhead Tachistoscope—#s 





superiority will be evident. 







KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. SINCE 1892—PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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Here’s sound advice —a sim- 
ple step—that will solve your 
problem wisely and quickly: 
Call in the nearby Finnell 
man! His experience in such 
matters is broad and practi- 
cal. He knows floors—all 
types under varied condi- 
tions. He should, for he 
shares vast knowledge gained 
by Finnell throughout more 
than forty years of special- 
ized experience in floor care. 





And because the Finnell line 
of Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes serves every requisite 
need, you can depend on the 
Finnell man for expert, un- 
biased counsel as to which 
types will afford you maxi- 
mum floor protection and 


. . >. labor-saving maintenance 
from school a: throughout the school year. 

























to j re) b as For consultation, free floor survey, 
, or literature on Finnell Supplies 
and Maintenance Machines, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 206 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. ee 





The more closely a school shop simulates actual 
job conditions in shops‘or plants, the easier it is 
for a young man fresh from school to adjust himself 
to actual working conditions. That's one reason so 
many instructors equip their shops with Atkins 
“Silver Steel” Saw Blades. For Atkins Blades have 
long been accepted as standard by both school and 
industry. They make any cutting job a faster, easier 
job. And they're economical too. Their keen teeth 
hold an edge through extra long cutting periods. 
Their rugged construction gives them the stamina 
to stand up under the very roughest treatment. 
NOTE: While Atkins manufactures saw blades and tools for 
every cutting need, the company does not manufacture power 


saw machines. It does, however, furnish saw blades to many of 
the leading manufacturers of such machines. 


Ee. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. gh 


Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Ulinois St., indianapolis 9, ind. a a Jb Detaled PRINCIPAL 
Lae 3 Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon PEOMEPRE GUE OPOGEES 608 
PATKINS | BRANCH OFFICES: FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
Atianta « Chicago * Memphis « New Orieans « New York « San Francisco 
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ALL-WAYS A SHADE BETTER’ | 


Sere cana see 


























Offset brackets 
give shades 6” 
overlap 


Shades are 

mounted to a 

heavy gauge 
steel shield 





X-L UNIT of Black Shades Hung on Wall above Tan V-Double 
Roller Shades 


DURABLE DUAL SHADING 


This complete ROLL UP shading gives best service and does not 
encroach upon window, wall or aisle space, or constitute a hazard 
to health, safety or cleanliness. 


Write for full information. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND Dept. NS 6 INDIANA 











SCHOOL PROGRAMS TIMED 





ar 


} 
(x3 4 






with the 


ZENITH 


PROGRAM 





i 
: . TIMER 
No watching of the clock! 
No need of push-button! 





Zenith Mode! 5-24 
Pat. Pending 





Just set your schedule and leave it to Zenith 
to ring the bell or operate any other signal. 
INSTANTLY and CORRECTLY 
operates at any 5-minute intervals or multiples.- Easily set 
in a moment, without tools, for 24 hours, or any part thereof. 
Programs quickly changed as desired. ZENITH improve- 
ments mean time-saving dependability—and the elimination 
of mixups by forgetfulness. 


Automatically, 


Valuable asset to any school. 
Send for Illustrated Bulletin — Complete Details. 


Zenith Electric Co. is headquarters for all types 


of automatic control equipment. Wire or write 








Lewnitn ELECTRIC COMPANY 


151 West Walton Street « Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The mark of excellence in 





School Seating for over 






thirty years 






AGE FENCE“ 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 
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@ Now you can again have sturdy, long-lasting Page Chain 
Link Fence in a choice of four superior metals to best meet 
your needs. Page Aluminum at lower-than-ever cost. Page 
Copper-Bearing Steel, heavily galvanized. Page-Allegheny 
Stainless Steel and Page-Armco Ingot Iron. When you choose 
Page Fence you deal with a nearby firm which is technically 
trained, long-experienced and reliable. Write to any office 
listed below for illustrated information you should have. 
For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION ‘in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 


Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 





PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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hanks for your coopera tion 


Last month we asked, if you could possibly get along ‘til next year with your present seating capacity, to please do so. 
We gave as our reason, that securing lumber is a vital problem; that there is dire need for it in home building for returning 
veterans and others; that every extra foot of lumber made available for building will help this home-providing program. 


Your response has been most gratifying and we sincerely appreciate the spirit in which our request has been accepted. 
Your patience and understanding helps, materially, to make our task easier. 


Let us repeat, then—if you can possibly give us a ‘47 delivery date on your requirements, it will help alleviate the present 
critical housing shortage. 


STEEL or WOOD 


Portable Bleachers 


Universal Portable bleachers 
are the universal preference 
of those who want the most 
in Economy, Durability and 





Safety. Easily erected, easily 
dismantled, can be stored 





Universal Steel Portable Bleachers for out- flat in a minimum of space. Universal Wood Portable Bleachers can be used out- 


door and indoor use. Easily erected, quickly Highest quality design and side for football and then moved inside for basketball. 
dismantled. workmanship throughout. 


twivewvsat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 








One Table .. . Four Sciences 





Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 

. . all four of these subjects are taught in one room | 1 
equipped with Hamilton ‘‘Four-Science”’ Desks. These 
new desks make separate rooms for each science 


unnecessary. And since four times as many pupils 





use them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton ‘'Four- 


Science” Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this 





new Hamilton ‘Four-Science” Desk. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 





Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS-6-46 

Please send me complete information on the new Hamilton ''Four-Science'’ Desk. The Hamilton ''Four-Science'' Desk No. L-2230 

Name ; 

i ee ~ Hamilton Manufacturing Compan 

Address gatht---% , ; ‘ g p y 
‘Auy 2 . . . 

City Zone State Bi. Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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oo ADVANTAGES 


) of 
ee ae” 


| HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


|) Sharp, bright film projection. 
2 
3) 
| 4) 
3 
| 6) 
7) 





Clear, distinct sound reproduction. 

Projector and sound mechanism built in one unit. 
Ball-bearing mechanism. 

!6mm machine has large |0-tooth sprockets. 
Simple to thread—faultless and quietin operation. 


Sturdy construction—designed for continuous 
heavy-duty service. 


Write for folder and performance details. 





mee tin 2 ae a <ee e e 
> & «6 * A BF 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








LButlt ps Reputation 


by the way 175 made 





STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


are ruggedly con- 
structed to give last- 
ing service. Designed 
for maximum com- 
fort and utility, 
Clarin fold 
easily, quickly and 
compactly—are your 
best 


the long run. 


chairs 


investment in 








10-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


No. 2317-W 





CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4642 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO 44, 


| Tere are more 


ILL. 




















teel folding chairs 
in institutional Kerviel than any other make 
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WASTE 
BASKETS 





VUL-C 


TRADE MARK 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Save money in handling waste 











Made of very hard vulcanized fibre, 
VUL-COTS give you increased ser- 
vice and wear, reduce maintenance 
and replacement costs. Attractive, 
practical sizes and shapes. Guaran- 
teed for 5 years! 

School lettering done in colors 
for slight additional cost. Simple 
identification marks, no charge. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 


ig 
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Mocharniuk, Famous Sculptor, 
Finds X-acto “Indispensable” 





| Visitors to the Open Air Art 
| Show in New York’s Wash- 
ington Square last Fall were 
fascinated by the sight of a 
sculptor carving sophisti- 
cated modern figures with 
a small metal knife. 

The sculptor was Nicho- 
las Mocharniuk, whose 
work has won acclaim in 


galleries and art centers 
throughout the country. And 
the knife he was using was 
a No. 6 X-acto! 

Mr. Mocharniuk uses 
X-acto because, he says, 
“they give the best results 
with the hard wood I use... 
they are especially suited to 
cutting away areas usually 
hard to get at.” 








Why X-acto Knives Are ¢ Paper sculpture, cutting 
Safer Sharper Surer | mats, or scratchboard 
? ? 


work in art classes. 
X-acto Knives fit the hand * Building scale models of 
for easy grip, firm control. 


planes, houses, stage sets. 
The new improved chuck * Dissecting in Biology. 


¢ Leaf displays in Botany. 
¢ Wood carving, shop work. 


You’ll find X-acto saves 
time, spoilage, and cut 
fingers .. . keeps the class 
enthused because it turns 
work into fun. 


Single Knives or Sets... 


range in price from 50c to 
$12.50. For general all- 
round work we suggest this 





collet locks in blades se- 
curely, so they can’t fold 
under. Surgical steel blades 
are ground scalpel sharp. 


For Every School Use 


With 13 scientifically de- 
signed blade shapes, and 3 
all-metal handle styles, 
X-acto is the perfect tool 
for such varied jobs as: 


_—— 


No. 52 X-acto All-Metal 
Knife Set, with 5 assorted, 
interchangeable blades, 
complete for $1.00. 








SAMPLE OFFER— Write on your school letterhead for cata- 
log, sample offer and free copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


& 
X-Acto su 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Mercwichiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Laugh at Repair Bills— 
Specify Dudley Locks 


Dudley School Locks have an inbuilt rugged- 
ness that belies their handsome appearance. 
Built to deliver many years of velvety-smooth, 
trouble-free service, they drop repair bills to 
the vanishing point. Built on basic Dudley 
patents, these fine locks have led the educa- 
tional field for 25 years. Specifying them for 
new or replacement installations provides the 
face-saving answer to difficult administrative 


problems. 


In addition to the two popular models illus- 
trated, built-in types with the famous master- 
keyed feature are available . . . for lockers, 
“lab” equipment, desks, cabinets, etc. Call 
your Dudley representative, or write for details. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


BLEACHERS FOR SALE. 














Tie 
- BEe 


Yes! We are building bleacher seating of all types. Since success- 
ful continuation of our business depends upon sales we greatly 
appreciate your orders. 


However we find ourselves in the position of asking that you 
- place a 1947 delivery date on your orders wherever possible. 

By doing so you will cooperate in the conservation of critical 
items badly needed for the housing program. 

So, unless additional seating is a MUST item on this year's 
program, lets all help each other by specifying 1947 delivery. | 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) | 
208-218 Griggs St. Urbana, Illinois 
| 


Sole manufacturers of KNOCK DOWN portable wood bleachers. 
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... OF LEADERSHIP... PRODUCING 
AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Fifty years ago this month the name 
Rowles was established as a supplier of 
equipment to the shools of America. 
And today, a half century later, there 
is no better known name in the field. 
Constant and careful study of school 
needs, progressive improvement and main- 

tenance of the highest standards of quality 
1896 in materials and workmanship are re- 
sponsible for this leadership. 





E. W. A. Rowles' Noteworthy : 
Contribution to Excellence Starting on the second half century, 


in School Equipment Rowles' veteran workmen, with knowledge 
born of long experience, are continuing 


Th igi ' k d 
e original Dann's Blackboar to make quilithde te tie aattens ectieche, 


Eraser—the first sewed, all-felt 


eraser. It still leads in popu- the best that master craftsmen and a 
larity in all this nation's schools. modern factory can produce. 
BLACKBOARDS 









— EW. A. ROWLES co. 


a 4 or ars 
rbrlingtou Wecghts /Ukiaats 


HILD Floor Machines 


SCRUB FLOORS CLEANER, FASTER 


also wax, polish, buff, sand, grind, steel-wool 


HILD System Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner without wasting 
soap and without splashing. Scrub- 
soap solution is fed from the tank on 
the handle of the Machine to the back 
of the patented HILD Shower-Feed 


Brush . . . then passes through accu- 

Above—Hild rately spaced holes penetrating the 

Shower-feed brush back between each row of 
Floor Machine bristles. 

The same HILD Shower-feed Floor 

Below—Hild Machine . . . or the HILD Standard 

Standard Floor Machine .. . is used with easily 


interchangeable attachments to con- 
dition floors of all kinds and to keep 
them sparkling clean and bright. 


(Plain Handle) 
Floor Machine 








Write today for 


FREE BOOK 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-6 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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for your student’s sake 
install NORCOR desks 







THE Norcor Deluxe desk is the 
zenith of perfection in portable seat- 
ing. It provides correct posture with 
roomy, form-fitting curved seat and 9% 
back rest, which reduces slouch fa- #4 

tigue to a minimum. The large writ- Large, ful] 
ing surface, which is strong and rig- Corner per inded aisle 
idly braced, is adjustable to various occupancy tae Tange 
heights to exactly fit the occupant. a , 
The pressed steel frame is electronic- 
ally welded and finished in Standard 
School Brown or Taupe colors. Wood 
parts are of 5- and 7-ply selected north- 
ern hardwoods, finished in Natural 
or Walnut, stained and lacquered. The 
Deluxe desk is available in Senior, 
Junior and Juvenile sizes. Write for 
folder describing the school seating 
line in detail. 


2 







Extended / : 

_ €8 and br 
hrovide added p~Ahtery “ 
10 the desp top. we! 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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5. ave expense 


in your school! 





“TONTINE”’” WASHABLE 
SHADE CLOTH can be a big 
money saver . . . because it 
gives you more service per 
dollar. Figure it out. After 
two years’ service it is often 
necessary to replace a non- 
washable window shade. But 
a shade of ‘“Tontine’”’ only 
has to be washed! When you 
consider the many years of 
service from a ‘‘Tontine’’- 
made shade—you can see 
the savings. 


AND “‘TONTINE’’ LETS MORE 


LIGHT IN—bright yet glare- 
less—for students to study 
by, thus conserves eyesight. 
Laws in 36 states require 
that 25% of a schoolroom’s 
area must be devoted to win- 
dows. You can fulfill the 
purpose of these wise laws 
by using window shades of 
DuPont ““Tontine.”’ It trans- 
mits as much as 140% more 
light than painted cloth of 
similar colors, 





shes Clean- 
* for years! 


YOUR JANITOR can wash 
‘*Tontine’’-made shades 
clean . . . time and time 
again. Just a swish of soap 
and water will keep them at 
peak translucency. And 
washing leaves ‘“Tontine’s”’ 
attractive, fade-resistant 
colors bright as ever. If you 
wish, your ‘“Tontine”’ dealer 
can arrange an economical 
washing and repairing serv- 
ice. E.I.du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), ‘*Tontine’’ 
Sales, Newburgh, N. Y. 


*"Tontine”’ is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for 
its pyroxylin-impregnated washable window shade cloth. 


TUR te) pmmce). bal, | 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





Looks Better Longer 


GS FOR BETTER LIVING 


YUGH CHEMISTRY 
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INCREASE IN EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 


waehe@eee A Sionificant Reduction in Classroom 


Visual Difficulties and Energy Problems! 

























It is not difficult to get the remarkable results 
Texas has in its experimental program for using 
light in schools.* This consists of proper paint- 
ing of walls and ceilings with Luminall—the 
light-reflective paint and proper fenestration 
and seating arrangements. Here is a challenge 
to school authorities to find the way for their 
community to give greatly improved well-being 
and an amazing increase in educational growth 
to their school children. 


Send today for descriptive literature. Address 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co., 3610 S. May 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


* Developed in the Mexia Texas Public 
Schools under the direction of D. B. Har- 
mon and reported in—Illuminating Engi- 
neering; Architectural Record, etc. 
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Elementary Edition 
of Current Events Map Is New Teaching Aid 

A new Elementary Edition of World News of the Week, 
the oriented current events publication, is being prepared 
as a modern teaching tool to bring boys and girls current 
events geographically located, together with a concept of the 
social sciences in the world of today. Publication will start 
September 2 and the cost falls within every school budget, 
according to the manufacturer. 

The vocabulary has been adapted to the elementary level 
and large type ensures easy reading. Proper names and 
difficult words are broken down into syllables, with pro- 
nunciation indicated by symbols. Incorporated in each issue 
will be the three following features which, educators are said 
to agree, are important in elementary teaching: a science 
visual aid study, a visual aid study on one of the arts and 
a large graphic social study. 

A teacher’s memo and index will be included each week 
to conserve the teacher’s time.—News Map of the Week, 
Inc., 1512 Orleans Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS579 


New Projector , 
Features Simplicity of Operation 

Valette 16, a new pro- 
jector, embodies many new 
features and improvements, 
including completely inter- 
changeable streamlined as- 
sembly with unit sub-as- 
semblies which are said to 
go far toward solving all 
servicing problems, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, 
Valette, Inc., formerly the 
Litho Equipment and Sup- 





ply Company. Compara- 
tively light in weight, the Valette 16 is recommended by 
the manufacturer for school or home use, as a woman or 
school-age child can easily set up and operate the projector. 
Other features are simplicity of control and operation with 
only three compactly and conveniently placed main switches. 

The accompanying illustration shows the streamlined ex- 
terior and the simple natural film feed with only two 
sprockets. All film handling contacts are recessed so that 
neither picture nor sound touches metal parts. The projector 
uses 1200, 1000 or 750 watt lamps interchangeably, and the 
lamp housing is kept at “Touch-Temp” coolness by a new 
direct vertical ventilation shaft with a double capacity fan. 
Exposure meter tests indicate a brighter screen and equalized 
corner-to-corner screen illumination. 

Months have been spent in muting and silencing the 
mechanism until there is practically no interference with 
screen sound, according to Valette officials—Valette, In- 
corporated, 215 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS580 
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Folding Tables and Benches 


Increase Functional Purposes of Room 


Installation of Schieber 
In-Wall Folding Tables 
and Benches in a school - 
gymnasium or play and 
exercise room makes 
the room usable as a cafe- 
teria or lunchroom as well 
as for other purposes, such 
as choral and instrument 
practice, lectures and dis- 
plays. A unit consists of a 





steel pocket, a folding table 
and two folding benches which, when unfolded and in their 
in-use position, are nearly 14 feet long and capable of 
seating 20 children or 16 adults at one time. 

Although the combined weight of a table and two 
benches is approximately 700 pounds, they are operated to 
and from their in-use position by a single individual with 
a minimum of effort. Rubber-tired casters prevent injury 
to the floor finish. When not in use, the tables and benches 
are locked securely in their steel pockets. The pockets can 
be built into the wall and flush with it during the con- 
struction of a new building or they can be permanently 
attached to the walls of a room in an existing building.— 
Schieber Manufacturing Company, 12720 Burt Road, Detroit 
23, Mich. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS581 


Portable Sound Unit 
Useful for Indoor, Outdoor Activities 


The Stark Soundette, a new development in sound equip- 
ment for either outdoor or indoor use, has available power 
sufficient to blanket 40,000 square feet of floor space in- 
doors or to carry up to a distance~of 1 miles outdoors, 
according to the manufacturer. A complete portable sound 
unit, it operates on a 110 volt, 50/60 cycle current or on 
its own power source as required. From one to four 
auxiliary speakers can be attached. 

Radio equipment is optional. A remote microphone hook- 
up permits use of the system, direct from central point, as 
an effective device for announcing all kinds of athletic 
or other events, it is said. Included as a part of the equip- 
ment is a combination hand-desk microphone which is 
suitable in picking up choral or musical group tones as 
well as for public address use. Additional microphones are 
available. 

A choice of recording equipment is offered. An automatic 
record changer for continuous playing of 10 and 12 inch 
records is available as is a two speed turn-table tor playing 
manually 10 and 12 inch records at 78 r.p.m. and 16 inch 


_transcription records at 33'4 r.p.m. 


Three controls mounted on a panel operate the entire 
system. The master switch turns the amplifier on and 
serves as a master volume control; the microphone switch 
turns the microphone on and off and serves as a volume 
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control for the microphone; the third control turns the 
phonograph on and off and regulates phonograph volume. 
The volume of music may be reduced and kept in the 
background while the microphone volume is stepped up 
for use as a public address system for speeches or an- 
nouncements. 

Units are available now for immediate delivery, on either 
a monthly rental or outright purchase basis. A complete 
bulletin on the Soundette and other Stark Sound Systems 
can be obtained by writing the manufacturer——The Stark 
Sound Engineering Corporation, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS582 


New Model Washfountain 


Offers Modern Design, Sanitary Service 


In line with the 
demand for better 
health control meas- 
ures, the Bradley 
Washfountain Com- 
pany has added a 
new model to its‘line 
of products, the Duo- 
Washfountain. A 
foot treadle controls 
spray thereby requir- 
ing hands to touch 
nothing but clean 
running water; a self- 


flushing deep bowl 





prevents any collection of dirty contaminated water. Mod- 
ern in design, the Bradley spray head replaces four faucets 
and enables two persons to be served at one time. The 
number of piping connections has been reduced, saving 
space and simplifying maintenance. The bowl is furnished 
in either stainless steel or white enamel iron with similarly 
finished pedestal panel which encloses the connections and 
mixer.—Bradley Washfountain Company, North Twenty- 
Second and West Michigan Streets, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS583 


New Floor Machine 
Cleans, Waxes, Polishes in One Operation 


An “all purpose” drum type of floor machine has been 
developed that permits cleaning, waxing and polishing in 
one operation. This three-in-one action is accomplished 
through the use of a hard bar wax cartridge held in con- 
tact with-a cylindrical brush or steel wool roll. 

The new machine, which accommodates both 8 inch and 
16 inch accessories, is suitable for all types of floors, work- 
wood, asphalt, cork, linoleum and 
concrete. The design permits operation flush with walls, 
desks and machinery, and a vacuum system controls dust 
in all operations. The machine is available with accessories 
for dry cleaning, waxing, polishing, scrubbing, sanding 


ing equally weil on 


and sweeping. 

Illustrated bulletin 81.2B and further details about con- 
struction and operation can be obtained from the manu- 
facturer—G. H. Tennant Company, 2530 North Second 
Street, Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS584 
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Self-Powered Viewer 
Can Be Used Both 


The Foto-Rite 
Slide and Film 
Viewer is said to be 
revolutionary in that 
it requires neither 
light cords nor at- 
tachments. Powering 
itself, this viewer can 
be used both indoors 
and out or in rooms 
where light plugs are 
inconvenient or lack- 
ing. Because of its 
ability to take Ban- 
tam, 35 mm. slides 
and films up to 2% 


Indoors and Out 


Pi) 
. 

* 
* 





by 3% inches, Foto-Rite is expected to open a new era in 
slide and film viewing in the classroom. It is a sturdy, 
lightweight all-metal unit with a viewing lens large enough 
Sim- 


plicity of operation is said to add to its usefulness: the 


to permit two or more people to “see” at one time. 
viewer is turned “on” by being turned upside down, 
“off” by being turned right side up. There are no buttons, 
levers or switches to forget, break, bend or get out of order. 
The only moving part is the handle on top and this folds 
down for compactness in packing. 

The Foto-Rite Slide and Film Viewer retails for $8.75, 
complete with 35 mm. carrier mounts for larger size film 
available at nontinal fee-——Foto-Rite, Inc., Chicago 45, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS585 


Floor Covering 
Offers Durability, Safety, Color 


Durability, flame resistance, colorability and resistance 
to wear and weather, qualities which are said to have 
become associated with Koroseal, have been embodied in a 
new type of hard surface floor covering which has just been 
introduced on the market. The new product is being 
manufactured by Sloane-Blabon Corporation of Trenton, 
N. J., under technical supervision of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, using the latter’s raw material and its trade name 
of Koroseal. A form of plasticized polyvinyl chloride un- 
supported by any fabric, the material is available in square 
flexible tile form in a wide range of brilliant solid colors.— 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
mM. 3. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS586 


Electric Ranges 
"Made to Order" 

Electrical commercial ranges, which formerly were con- 
structed of either “black metal” or stainless steel through- 
out, are now being “custom-built mass-produced” with 
stainless steel “in the parts specified” by Hotpoint-Edison, 
according to Grant Call, manager, electric cooking equip- 
ment division, Edison General Electric Appliance Company. 
The trend toward “visual to the public” kitchens calls for 
stainless steel but, when this metal is used throughout, the 
cost is considerably higher, it is explained. Stainless steel 
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panels and other parts of ranges will now be supplied to 
“dress up” the parts of the device exposed to public view, 
according to Don V. Irvine, sales manager, installation 
equipment group. Under the. manufacturing innovation, the 
amount of stainless steel finish desired can be specified with 
the cost based upon the amount of the higher priced mate- 
rials, it is pointed out—Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS587 


Stair Treads 


Protect Step and Riser 


The heavy traffic on 
school stairways calls for a 
covering that provides safe- 
ty to the youngsters and 
protection to the steps 
against kicking and scuff- 
ing. The American Mat 
Corporation’s new Double- 
Duty Stair Tread fulfills 
both requirements through a new exclusive idea which offers 
double protection covering the step and the riser. It pro- 
tects the step against foot traffic and the riser against 
kicking and scuffing. Two sizes are being produced. The 
one which is 18 inches wide and % inch thick covers a 
9 by 18 inch tread plus 7 by 18 inch riser, all in one piece; 
the one which is 24 inches wide and % inch thick covers 
a 9 by 24 inch tread pius 7 by 24 inch riser, all in one 
piece—American Mat Corporation, 2018 Adams Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS588 





"Packaged" Heat Treating Unit 
Useful in Industrial, Vocational School 

A new compact “packaged” gas-fired heat treating unit 
is suggested as ideal for the small shop, industrial or voca- 
tional school. Self-contained, all operating parts, such as 
blower, gas regulators, control valves and quench, are in 
one completely assembled unit; only gas and electrical con- 
nections are required. 
There are two furnaces. One ranges from 1400° to 
2350° F.; is automatically controlled, and is a full muffle 
under-fired type with a separate hearth floor inside the 
mufe. The other, which is suitable for tempering or 
drawing, ranges from 250° to 1100° F. Between the two 
furnaces are quench tanks, one for oil and one for water, 
and the instrument panel is back of the tanks. 

A folder describing the unit in detail can be obtained 
from the manufacturer—The Waltz Furnace Company, 
1549 Elizabeth Place, Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS589 
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Care of School Bus 
Described in Handy Booklet 


School bus owners and anyone charged with the operation 
and maintenance of a school bus will want a copy of the 
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12 page pocket-sized booklet, “Your New School Bus,” 
which they may obtain free of charge from the Superior 
Coach Corporation. All they have to do is write the 
Safety Research Division, Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio, and state the number of copies wanted; any 
number may be requested. 

The handy booklet lists instructions for proper care of 
the body, seats, floor and chassis of the school bus and 
covers miscellaneous problems, such as the approaching one 
of summer storage. The illustrated booklet is printed in 
yellow and black, can be read quickly and retained for 
reference. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS590 


Music Handbook “ 
Answers Band, Orchestra Problems 


“Band and Orchestra Handbook,” published by the Pan- 
American Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Ind., will 
help the school band director or music instructor in all 
phases of instrumental music as well as inform the superin- 
tendent on the objectives of band and orchestra training. A 
successor to “Pan-American Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
which enjoyed 15 printings, it has 13 indexed chapters 
which cover problems from stimulating interest in an in- 
strumental program to conducting a summer school music 
course. 

Containing numerous illustrations and more than 30 
charts and tables, the handbook is of 6 by 9 inch textbook 
size and is being offered at an introductory price of $1. 
It describes all of Pan-American’s visual teaching aids and 
will serve as a reference book for classroom use, reading 
and study. 

Mechanical problems of recording, acoustics, types and 
use of microphones, hints on broadcasting, the Copyright 
Law, broadcast permissions, all are covered in the chapter 
on “Recording and Broadcasting.” Financial problems of 
the band and orchestra are included, too, with eight tested 
and proved plans for raising money described; nor are 
stage arrangements and problems of marching overlooked. 
The final chapter is devoted to thumbnail biographies of 
famous composers. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS591 


Bookstack Brochure 
Provides Information for Small, Large Libraries 


If plans are under consideration for a new school library 
or for expansion of the present one, the administrator will 
find the Breeze Bookstack Brochure a helpful collection of 
information. The catalog prepared by Breeze Corporations, 
Inc., 41 South Sixth Street, Newark 7, N. J., defines and 
illustrates nomenclature which occurs throughout the book- 
let and subsequently in correspondence and specifications. 

Whether the library is large or small, the administrator 
will find in the catalog a guide to solving his needs from the 
housing of special library reference works to multiple units 
for the storage of archival records and large book collections. 
Accessories, too, are described as are problems of ventilating 
and lighting, bookstack finishes and proper use and dis- 
position of metal equipment. Individual and group study 
requirements are discussed and standard dimensions and 
basic engineering data provided. 

e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 120; refer to NS592 
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Hobart Electric Kitchen Machines 





Sales and Service offices in all Principal Cities 


HOBART MIXERS 


In addition to the three mixers illustrated 
here, Hobart produces a range of models 
designed for every conceivable operation. 
They mix, beat, blend, whip, mash. With 
attachments they chop, grind, slice, shred, 
grate, crumb, sieve, strain, etc. 

All Hobart mixers, regardless of size, 
feature exclusive Planetary Action—the 
most thorough, dependable, carefully- 
engineered mixing action ever developed. 


HOBART POTATO PEELERS 


New savings in time and food costs! Quiet, 
speedy and water-tight, these machines 


GUARANTEE AND SERVICE 


All Hobart machines are guaranteed and 
serviced by one nation-wide organization. 
This simplifies the maintenance as well as 
the purchase of all machines used in your 
kitchen. 

Illustrations show representative models 
only—there are others in each line to meet 
the most varied demands. For details and 
specifications on these or any other models, 
consult your Hobart representative or 
write the factory, 


(Consult Telephone Directory) 


peel potatoes and all root vegetables 
quicker, with negligible peel loss. Sizes to 
handle any needs. 


HOBART SLICING MACHINES 


The Hobart Electric Ball Bearing Slicing 
Machine is ideal for all boneless meats, 
hot or cold, cooked or uncooked, bread, 
cheese, vegetables, fruits, etc. Convenient 
to operate, speedy, quiet, and easy to clean. 
Maximum safety. Hobart Stay-sharp 
Stainless Steel Knife. 


HOBART FOOD CUTTERS 


Featuring distinct advances in speed, 





Hobar 


thoroughness, safety, ease of cleaning, and 
economy of space. They cut and mix meats, 
vegetables, firm fruits, cocoanuts, citron, 
nuts, boiled eggs, beets—practically any- 
thing in the food line, uniformly in a few 
seconds’ time. 


HOBART DISHWASHERS 


Automatic and semi-automatic models. 
Made in a complete range of sizes, for 
kitchens of any size. They wash all table- 
ware clean, providing highest standards 
of sanitization in the shortest possible time. 
They carry such exclusive features as 
Revolving Wash Arms and the patented 
Dual-Drive Conveyor. 








The Hobart Manufacturing Company * Troy, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food Machines 
Distributed by Hobart agencies in all principal cities—and all leading kitchen ovtfitters 





nterest in The Nesbitt Package is running high. 
Architects and school executives are inquiring 


about the modern schoolroom ensemble which com- 


bines the healthful comfort of “‘Syncretized Air’’ 

with the convenience and utility of integrated stor- 

age facilities. The most frequent question asked is, t 
“When can we have delivery?” 


Nesbitts are making “The Package” the economi- 
cal way for you . . . by standardized production- 
line methods. All component parts for Nesbitt Syn- 


% 
cretizer Unit Ventilators, Nesbitt Convectors, and 
Nesbitt steel Classroom Shelving and Cabinets are g e t iT 
now in stock. Upon receipt of your specifications 


we are ready to assemble and to make shipment. 


If you have school building or modernizing plans 


under consideration, let us discuss with you the 

place in those plans for The Nesbitt Syncretizer or 

the complete Nesbitt Package. | 

Write to JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., State Road and od 
Rhawn Street, Philadelphia 36, Pa. Sold also by 


American Blower Corporation. 


<suss* 


at 


Write for this 
Your free copy of Publication 2 
all your questions on the Nesbi 
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